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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Board  of  Education  herewith  respectfully 
lays  before  the  General  Court  its  fifty-fifth  annual  report. 

In  General. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive condition.  There  is  to  be  noted  on  every  hand  an 
active  interest  in  their  welfare.  This  is  manifested  in  much 
general  discussion  of  their  merits  and  defects  ;  in  unflagging 
efibrts  to  provide  for  them  better  and  better  accommoda- 
tions, instruction  and  supervision ;  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  their  studies  and  training ;  in  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  burden  of  their  support  is  borne  by  the  tax 
payers ;  and  in  the  growing  pride  which  the  people  take  in 
their  excellence.. 

The  detailed  reports  of  the  secretary,  of  the  agents  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  visitors  of  the  several  normal  schools,  together 
with  the  statistical  matter  herewith  presented,  will  be  found 
to  justify  the  congratulations  which  this  Board  ofiers  to  the 
Legislature  upon  the  educational  situation  and  outlook  in  our 
beloved  Commonwealth. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  here  to  pass  in  review  or  even  to 
summarize  the  array  of  facts  set  forth  in  the  various  accom- 
panying reports.  The  Board  desires  merely  to  touch  upon  a 
few  salient  points  that  are  regarded  as  deserving  some  special 
consideration  or  emphasis,  and  to  offer,  in  the  language  of  the 
statute,  "  such  observations  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  popular  education,  and  such  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extend- 
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ing  it,  as  the  experience  and  reflection  of  the  Board  may 
dictate." 

There  are  at  present  maintained  in  the  Commonwealth  7,239 
public  schools,  taught  by  9,227  teachers,  which  allows  one 
teacher  for  every  4b  pupils.  The  schools  are  supported  by  a 
yearly  expenditure  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the 
State  of  school  age  are  in  regular  attendance  upon  these  schools. 
Included  in  the  above  are  244  hio-h  schools,  with  an  ao'o-regate 
attendance  of  26,294  pupils. 

The  present  amount  of  the  school  fund  is  $3,425,504.53, 
one-half  of  the  income  of  which  is  now  distributed  to  towns 
whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000.  By  this  new 
scheme  of  distribution  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State  are 
greatly  aided  in  the  support  of  their  schools. 

District  Superintendence. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  making  a  voluntary  union  or 
partnership  among  adjoining  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  additional  school  supervision,  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  appears  to  be  attended  with  gratifying  results.  One 
hundred  and  sixteen  towns  are  already  organized  into  such 
districts,  eleven  having  been  formed  during  the  past  year  ;  and 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  public  schools  now  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  special  supervision.  The  change  involved  in 
passing  from  exclusively  local  to  district  superintendence  may 
at  first  make  some  disturbance  of  adjustment  and  cause  here 
and  there  temporary  dissatisftiction  and  complaint ;  l)ut  the 
movement  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  any  fault  or  friction 
in  its  practical  working  can  easily  be  remedied.  The  local 
committees  still  remain  to  exercise  general  direction,  but  they 
are  relieved  from  the  more  onerous  and  time-consuming  part 
of  their  duties.  The  superintendents  bring  to  their  work  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  practical  experience  ;  they  are  in  close 
communication  and  sympathy  with  the  teachers;  and,  above 
all,  they  are  not  preoccupied  with  other  alFairs.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that,  when  the  new  arrangement  has  settled  into 
working  order,  there  will  be  no  thought  anywhere  of  returning 
to  the  old  system. 
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Private  Schools. 

The  tendency  or  determination  to  make  provision  on  a 
somewhat  extended  scale,  and  under  direction  wholly  outside 
of  the  public  school  authorities,  for  the  instruction  of  children 
of  school  age,  is  a  matter  concerning  which  this  Board  has  felt 
called  upon  to  express  its  views  in  one  or  two  recent  reports, 
and  which  deserves  thoughtful  attention.  So  far  as  the  move- 
ment in  question  gives  any  indication  for  the  future,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  pointing  towards  a  radical  change  in  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  such  import  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern.  Private  tuition  in 
the  case  of  any  individual  child,  or  for  a  special  purpose,  is 
one  thing ;  but  the  deliberate  and  systematic  drafting  off  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  school  population  for  organi- 
zation and  instruction  by  private  persons,  and  upon  a  radically 
different  plan,  is  quite  another,  and  is  a  procedure  which  may 
involve  consequences  that  in  a  more  developed  form  the  State 
will  by  no  means  be  ready  to  accept. 

In  thus  frankly  calling  attention  to  what  it  cannot  but  regard 
as  an  evil,  the  Board  disclaims,  as  heretofore,  every  partisan 
or  sectarian  bias,  and  has  solely  in  view  the  public  interest 
and  welfare.  Our  public  schools  deserve,  need  and  should  re- 
ceive the  loyal  and  earnest  support  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  sustained,  improved,  and  made  to 
serve  that  highest  need  of  every  civilized  community,  —  the 
best  and  equal  education  of  all  its  children. 

Higher  Normal  School. 
The  Board  abates  none  of  its  interest  in  the  matter  of  normal 
training  for  college  graduates  and  persons  of  like  maturity  and 
attainments,  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  or  to 
engage  in  school  supervision.  The  higher  educational  service 
of  the  State  certainly  requires  of  those  who  are  to  render  it, 
two  clear  and  ample  qualitications  (natural  aptitude  being  al- 
ways assumed)  ;  namely,  first,  a  sound  general  education  of 
collegiate  extent  and  quality  ;  and,  second,  a  fair  mastery  of 
the  history,  philosophy  and  art  of  teaching.  The  latter  of  these 
has  now  assumed  such  magnitude,  system  and  practical  im- 
portance, as  to  be  entitled  to  the  recognition  which  it  is  f  tst 
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gaining  in  our  universities  and  generally  among  leading  educa- 
tionists. Its  rudiments  already  hold  a  secure  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  training  maintained  by  the  State  as  essential  for  the 
teachers  of  elementary  schools ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  stop  short  at  the  threshold 
of  the  high  school,  who'^se  teachers  surely  stand  in  equal  need 
of  its  benefits.  But  as  several  of  our  colleges  are  taking 
measures  to  meet  this  need,  the  Board  would  recommend  no 
action  by  the  present  Legislature. 

Manual  Training. 

The  introduction  into  many  of  our  public  schools  of  the 
elements  of  manual  training,  notably  of  joinery  and  plain  sew- 
ing, as  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  calls  for 
recognition  on  the  part  of  this  Board,  and  raises  the  question 
whether  some  place  ought  not  to  be  found  for  this  branch  in 
our  system  of  normal  training. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand,  especially  in  our  larger 
towns  and  cities,  for  teachers  of  this  subject,  and  there  is  as 
yet  no  public  provision  for  the  systematic  preparation  of  such 
teachers.  While  it  would  probably  be  impracticable  to  put 
this  work  upon  the  normal  schools,  at  least  for  the  present,  it 
is  suggested  that  a  special  normal  class  might  be  established, 
perhaps  in  a  building  erected  upon  the  grounds  of  some  one 
of  our  normal  schools,  and  provided  at  no  great  cost  with 
the  means  of  furnishing  such  instruction  and  practice  as  are 
necessary  to  fit  young  persons  of  either  sex  to  take  charge 
of  manual  training  classes  of  the  sort  that  are  organizing  in 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  would  be  doing  for 
this  new  and  popular  educational  agency  only  what  has  already 
been  done  so  efficiently  and  acceptably  for  the  kindred  subject 
of  industrial  drawinoj.  This  Board  therefore  sio:nifies  its 
willingness  to  give  practical  effect  to  any  plan  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  deem  wise,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  it 
may  make  pecuniary  provision. 

New  Buildings  for  the  Normal  Schools. 
Two  commodious  and  handsome  school-houses  for  the  normal 
schools,  one  at  Westfield  and  one  at  Bridge  water,  and  a  dor- 
mitory  with   principal's    residence    at  Worcester,    have   been 
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erected  during  the  year,  and  will  all  be  finished,  furnished 
and  occupied  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Full  descriptions 
of  the  buildings  will  be  found  in  the  visitors'  reports  of  the 
respective  schools.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  Bridgewater,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
Westfield,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  dormitory,  were 
appropriated.  The  buildings  will  meet  a  need  that  has  been 
for  some  time  felt,  and  will  greatly  enlarge  and  improve  the 
facilities  of  these  important  schools. 

In  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  architectural  form,  in 
ingenuity  and  fitness  of  plan,  and  in  thoroughness  and  economy 
of  construction,  these  new  edifices  will  long  reflect  credit  upon 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  these  buildings  the  State  is  under  deep 
obligation  to  the  several  boards  of  visitors,  who  have  siven 
constant  personal  attention  to  every  stage  of  the  work. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board  have  given  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  with  gratifying 
results.  During  the  year,  seventeen  such  meetings  or  classes 
have  been  held,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  2,084  persons. 
Not  only  teachers,  but  school  committees,  superintendents  and 
citizens,  attend  these  institutes,  and  there  is  always  manifest 
much  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  exercises. 

The  Board  is  convinced  that  substantial  benefit  is  derived 
from  these  meetings,  especially  by  teachers  who  enjoy  but 
few  other  opportunities  for  cultivating  and  quickening  their 
professional  spirit ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  larger  number 
might  be  held  with  advantage,  so  that  every  teacher  in  the 
State  might  attend  one  institute  at  least  as  often  as  every  two 
years.  The  Board  further  suggests  that  greater  eflToits  be 
made  to  render  the  evening  sessions  of  the  institutes  of  com- 
manding interest  and  attractiveness  to  the  general  public, 
perhaps  by  means  of  illustrated  popular  lectures,  music,  dis- 
cussions, exhibition  of  pupils'  work  and  the  like,  in  order  that 
the  communities  where  these  meetings  are  held  may  be  more 
fully  awakened  to  the  value  and  significance  of  the  occasion. 
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Examination  of  Teachers. 
This  Board  believes  it  to  be  desirable  that  a  more  uniform 
and  definite  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  should  be 
established  for  the  entire  State.  This  could  be  effected  without 
great  difficulty  or  great  cost  by  creating  a  State  or  county 
board  of  examiners,  who  should  be  empowered  to  hold  stated 
examinations  in  various  places  of  convenient  access,  perhaps 
in  connection  v/ith  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  issue  graded 
certificates  that  should  have  validity  as  licenses  to  teachers  in 
designated  grades  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  except  in 
the  incorporated  cities.  This  would  relieve  the  local  school 
committees  from  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  present 
examinations,  and  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  bring  about 
a  desirable  unity  by  establishing  and  making  public  a  uniform 
and  well-understood  test  of  fitness  for  teaching. 

Truant  Schools. 
There  is  a  ffrowins;  feelins:  that  more  effectual  and  uniform 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  care  and  schooling  of 
truants  ;  and  the  Board  observes  with  satisfaction  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  forward  this  important  work.  Bristol, 
Norfolk  and  Plymouth  counties  have  united  in  establishing  a 
truant  school  at  Walpole,  and  Worcester  County  has  just 
completed  a  large  and  well-appointed  building  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Oakdale.  It  has  often  been  suggested,  and  the 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  State  should 
assume  the  charge  of  supporting  such  schools,  and  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  by  law  for  the  more  speedy  and  convenient 
commitment  to  these  institutions  of  such  unfortunate  children 
as  stand  in  need  of  the  salutary  restraint  and  instruction  which 
they  are  designed  to  afford. 

An  Additional  Agent  in  Drawing. 
It  appears  that  many  towna  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
find  difficulty  in  awakening  and  maintaining  in  their  schools 
such  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  as  would  give 
to  their  children  equal  advantages  with  those  living  near  the 
centres  of  our  population.  These  towns  do  not  and  cannot 
receive  the  help  they  need  from  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
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subject.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one  man  to  traverse 
large  areas  for  the  sake  of  comparatively  few  and  small  schools. 
There  is  not  time  for  it.  In  order  to  reach  the  greatest  num- 
bers, he  must  confine  his  labors  mainly  to  the  cities  and  larger 
towns.  As  a  measure  of  relief  from  this  inequality  of  school 
privileges,  it  is  suggested  that  an  additional  agent  in  drawing 
be  sent  out,  perhaps  from  the  Normal  Art  School,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  western  towns. 

The  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

It  has  lono;  been  conceded  that  Massachusetts  stands  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  States  for  the  excellence  of  her  public 
schools.  It  is  of  course  highl}^  important  that  she  should 
make  an  adequate  and  attractive  exhibit  of  her  system  of 
popular  education,  so  far  as  the  processes  and  results  of  educa- 
tion can  be  shown  to  the  eye,  in  the  approaching  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that 
prompt  action  be  taken,  first,  to  secure  ample  room  in  the 
exhibition,  and  second,  to  provide  the  means  for  placing 
therein  such  an  exhibit  as  may  represent  in  a  creditable  manner 
the  large  and  varied  work  done  in  our  schools.- 

WILLIAM  E.  EUSSELL,  ex  officio. 
WILLIAM  H.  HAILE,  ex  officio, 
ELIJAH  B.  STODDARD. 
ALONZO  A.  MINER. 
ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER. 
ADMIRAL  P.  STONE. 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS. 
MILTON  B.  WHITNEY. 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH. 
ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 

Boston,  Dec.  31,  1891. 


REPORTS    OF    VISITORS 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  BRIDGE  WATER. 

ALBERT  G.  BOYDEN,  Principal. 
Instructors. 

Albert  Gardner  Boyden,  A.M.,  Educational  Study  of  Man,  including  the 
Study  of  the  Body,  of  the  Mind,  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  School 
Organization,  School  Government,  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
History  of  Education ;  Franz  Heinrich  Kirmayer,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  ;  Arthur  Clarke  Boy'den,  A.M.,  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy, Zoology,  Geology,  Flistory  and  Civil  Polity  ;  William  Dunham 
Jackson,  Botany,  Physics,  English  Literature,  Advanced  Algebra  and 
Geometry  ;  Frank  Fuller  Murdock,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Book- 
keeping, Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Isabella  Sara  Horne,  Vocal 
Culture  and  Reading ;  Clara  Coffin  Prince,  Vocal  Music,  Algebra, 
Geometry;  Mrs.  Emma  Frances  Bowler,  Drawing;  Fannie  Amanda 
CoMSTOCK,  Arithmetic,  Rhetoric ;  Emma  Curtis  Fisher,  Elementary 
English,  Grammar,  Geometry;  Harlan  Page  Shaw,  Industrial 
Laboratory,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Laboratories  ;  Martha  Williams 
Alden,  Flora  May  Stuart,  School  of  Observation. 

The  fifty-first  year  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  important  work. 

No  change  in  the  corps  of  instructors  occurred  during  the 
year.  At  its  close,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bowler,  teacher  of  drawing, 
resigned  her  position,  and  Miss  K.  H.  Perry,  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Chelsea,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Shaw,  assistant  instructor  in  the 
laboratories,  was  appointed  junior  instructor  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  and  phiced  in  charge  of  the  industrial  laboratory. 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Gurney  was  appointed  instructor  in  Latin,  astron- 
omy and  book-keeping.  This  addition  to  the  teaching  force 
has  secured  improvements  which  have  long  been  in  contempla- 
tion, namely,  the  grading  of  the  classes  in  Latin  and  French, 
providing  a  maximum  course  and  a  minimum  course  in  the  phys- 
ical and  natural  sciences,  and  making  systematic  physical  train- 
ing in  the  "Ling  System"  and  the  work  in  the  industrial 
laboratory  a  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Mr.  Murdock, 
being  relieved  by  Mr.  Gurney  from  a  part  of  the  work  which 
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he  formerly  did,  now  has  charge  of  the  physical  training. 
In  December,  1890,  Miss  Grace  M.  Holden,  who  had  been 
three  years  in  charge  of  the  school  of  observation,  resigned  her 
position  for  much-needed  rest,  and  Miss  Flora  M.  Stuart,  pri- 
mary teacher  m  Newton  Highlands,  was  appointed  teacher  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  of  this  school,  and  Miss  Martha  W. 
Alden  was  transferred  to  teach  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 

The  event  of  special  interest  this  year  has  been  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  school  building,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
in  its  arrangement  and  equipment  for  the  work  of  the  school. 
It  provides  ample  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
normal  students  and  a  model  school  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pupils.  Great  credit  is  due  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Hartwell  and  Richardson  of  Boston,  for  the  excellence 
of  their  work  in  every  particular,  and  for  their  fidelity  and 
hearty  co-operation  in  securing  the  best  possible  results.  The 
materials  have  been  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  the  work  has 
been  thoroughly  done.  Messrs.  Darling  Brothers,  Worcester, 
were  the  contractors  for  the  mason  and  wood  work  ;  Messrs. 
William  Lumb  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  the  plumbing;  Walworth 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  for  the  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  William  F.  Chester,  Boston,  applied  the  Johnson 
heat  regulator. 

The  building  is  a  massive  structure  eighty-six  feet  in  front 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  in  length,  three  stories 
in  height  above  the  basement,  and  stands  on  the  westerly  side 
of  a  square  of  three  acres,  bounded  by  School,  Summer,  Grove 
and  Maple  streets.  It  has  a  commanding  position,  eighty  feet 
back  from  School  Street,  on  which  it  fronts,  and  faces  north- 
east, so  that  the  sunlight  comes  into  every  room.  It  rests  on 
a  foundation  of  Quincy  granite.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
water-struck  brick  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  the  limits  of  the 
stories  are  marked  by  bands  of  mottled  buff  brick  capped  with 
blue  marble  from  West  Eutland,  Vt. 

The  main  entrance  is  at  the  front,  and  through  an  open  porch 
with  three  massive  arches  leads  into  an  ample  vestibule,  from 
which  stairways  ascend  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  in  cylindrical 
towers,  to  the  different  stories.  A  corridor,  spanned  by  eight 
fine  arches,  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  building  to  the  southern  entrance.    There  is  a  third  entrance 
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into  the  corridor,  at  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  through  an 
open  porch.  Stairways  ascend  from  the  western  entrances  to 
all  the  stories.  The  north  half  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  reception  room,  the  women's  cloak  room,  men's  coat  room 
and  two  rooms  for  the  library. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  floor,  including  seven  class  rooms, 
is  devoted  to  the  model  school,  coaiposed  of  eight  grades  and 
numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils. 

The  basement  story  is  one-half  above  ground,  and  a  corridor 
extends  lengthwise  through  the  middle  of  it.  It  includes  lunch 
rooms  for  the  students  who  come  daily  on  the  cars,  and  toilet 
rooms  for  the  normal  students  ;  play  rooms  and  toilet  rooms 
for  the  model  school ;  the  fan  room  and  heating-chamber ;  store 
rooms ;  and  the  gymnasium,  twenty-nine  feet  by  seventy-one 
feet,  with  its  dressing  rooms  adjacent. 

On  the  second  floor  over  the  vestibule  are  se-parate  toilet 
rooms  for  the  male  and  female  teachers,  and  the  principal's 
room.  Next  is  the  assembly  hall,  a  beautiful  room  which 
extends  entirely  across  the  building,  eighty-two  feet  in  length, 
fifty  feet  in  width  and  seventeen  feet  in  height,  seating  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  At  the  middle  of  the  south  side 
of  the  hall  a  double  door  opens  into  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
class  room  for  languages,  four  large  laboratories  for  the  natural 
sciences,  two  teachers'  laboratories,  an  apparatus  room  and  the 
library  for  text  books. 

A  corridor  extends  leno-thwise  through  the  middle  of  the 
third  floor,  which  includes  on  the  right  the  principal's  class 
room,  a  double  room  for  drawing,  the  two  chemical  laboratories, 
elementary  and  advanced,  with  the  teacher's  laboratory  between  ; 
on  the  left,  two  class  rooms  for  mathematics,  one  for  vocal 
culture  and  reading,  the  physical  laboratory  and  lecture  room, 
with  the  teacher's  laboratory  between  them. 

The  rooms  are  large,  light,  sunny,  fitted  with  tables  and 
chairs,  drawers,  cupboards  and  cabinets  of  working  specimens, 
typical  class  specimens  and  classified  collections  arranged  in 
the  best  manner  for  use  in  the  daily  work. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  fan  system. 
The  air  is  driven  into  the  rooms,  and  out  through  four  large 
ventilating  shafts.  The  rooms  are  kept  at  a  Uniform  tempera- 
ture by  the  Johnson  heat  regulator. 
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In  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangements,  its  adaptation  to  school 
wants,  and  in  all  its  appointments,  it  is  a  model  building,  of 
which  the  State  may  justly  be  proud. 

The  new  building  was  appropriately  dedicated  Sept.  3, 
1891.  An  audience  of  more  than  eight  hundred,  including  a 
large  number  of  the  eminent  teachers  of  New  England, 
gathered  in  the  assembly  hall.  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
chairman  of  the  visitors,  presided;  Mr.  Hartwell,  for  the 
architects,  presented  the  building,  which  was  received  by  Mr. 
G.  I.  Aldrich,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  in  behalf  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  short  address  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Board;  the  oration 
was  delivered  by  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  president  of 
Blackburn  University,  Illinois;  Kev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 
oflered  the  prayer  of  dedication.  Short  addresses  were  made 
by  Principal  A.  G.  Boyden,  Hon.  E.  A.  Morse,  M.C.  ;  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Dr.  Edward  Sawyer,  chairman  Bridgewater 
school  committee;  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Wright,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Winship,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Martin,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  and  Dr. 
A.  P.  Stone.  Excellent  music  was  rendered  by  the  Temple 
Quartette  of  Boston. 

The  laboratory  building,  a  substantial  structure  built  in 
1881  and  connected  with  the  old  school  building,  has  been 
removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  lot ;  it  contains  sixteen  excellent 
students'  rooms,  well  furnished.  It  is  heated  from  the  same 
plant  as  the  other  buildings.  The  young  ladies  in  this  hall 
take  their  meals  in  Normal  Hall. 

This  building  has  been  named  "  Woodward  Hall,"  in  mem- 
ory of  Miss  E.  B.  "\^'oodward,  for  thirty  years  an  efficient  and 
much-beloved  teacher  in  the  school.  It  was  thought  that  Nor- 
mal  Hall  and  Woodward  Hall  would  afford  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  boarding,  but  the  class  of  ninety-five  received  at  the 
opening  of  this  term,  out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  applicants, 
filled  both  halls  and  left  a  surplus  of  fifteen  young  ladies  to 
seek  accommodations  outside.  The  majority  of  these  secured 
rooms  near  by,  and  they  come  to  the  hall  for  their  meals. 

A  large  amount  of  grading,  made  necessary  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  the  new,  has  been  done 
upon  the  school  lot.     New  concrete  walks  have  been  laid  in 
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the  approaches  to  the  new  building.  The  boarding  halls,  and 
the  assembly  hall  and  library  in  the  school  building,  have  been 
wired  for  electric  lights,  supplied  by  the  Bridgewater  Electric 
Light  Company.  The  old  school  building  has  been  sold,  and 
is  beino;  taken  down. 

We  shall  need  a  special  appropriation  this  year  for  concrete 
walks  and  curbstones  around  the  school  lot ;  for  second  sashes 
for  the  school  building;  for  preparing  and  printing  a  general 
catalogue  of  the  school ;  and  for  some  additions  to  the  furniture 
and  apparatus  of  the  school. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1891, 
are  as  follows  :  — 


Teems  began  Sept.  3,  1890, 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

For  the  Year. 

AND  Feb.  4,  1891. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Members, 

53 

152 

205 

55 

152 

207 

60 

174 

234 

Entering  Classes,     . 

7 

65 

72 

6 

20 

26 

14 

84 

98 

Graduates, 

5 

11 

16 

14 

33 

47 

19 

44 

63 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  school  is 
3,681,-1,119  men,  2,  562  women. 

The  number  who  have  received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  2,265, — 710 
men,  1,655  women ;  144  of  whom  have  graduated  from  the  four  years' 
course, —  81  men,  63  women. 

Of  the  234  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth  County  sent 
72;  Norfolk,  42;  Bristol,  28;  Middlesex,  25  Barnstable,  14;  Essex  and 
Worcester,  7  each ;  Suffolk,  4 ;  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden  and  Nan- 
tucket, 2  each ;  Dukes  and  Hampshire,  1  each ;  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 10  ;  Maine.  8  ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  and 
Japan,  1.  Total  from  Massachusetts,  14  counties  and  87  towns,  209;  other 
States  and  countries,  25. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  pursuing  the  special  course  has 
been  5;  the  four  years'  course,  80,  —  39  men,  41  women;  the  number 
pursuing  the  intermediate  course,  8 ;    the  two  years'  course,  146. 

The  distribution  of  the  students  the  first  term  was  as  follows :  special 
course,  1 ;  four  j-ears'  course,  72 ;  intermediate  course,  5 ;  two  years' 
course,  senior  class,  18 ;  sub-senior  class,  40 ;  ex-junior  class,  14 ;  junior 
class,  55.  The  distribution  during  the  second  term:  special  course,  4; 
four  years'  course,  75  ;  intermediate  course,  7  ;  two  years'  course,  senior 
class,  39  ;    sub  senior  class,  15  ;    ex-junior  class,  48  ;  jur,ior  class,  19. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  was  18  years  6 
months ;  of  the  men,  18  years  7  months ;  of  the  women,  18  years  6  months. 
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Of  the  98  admitted,  3  came  from  colleges,  1  from  normal  school,  81  from 
high  schools  (62  graduates,  19  imdergi-aduates),  2  from  grammar  schools, 
11  from  academies  and  pi'ivate  schools;    of  these,  22  had  taught. 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as  follows : 
Mechanics,  38  ;  farmers,  19  ;  merchants  and  traders,  8  ;  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men,  6  ;    manufacturers,  9  ;    miscellaneous,  11 ;    not  given,  6. 

Of  the  98  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Weymouth  sent  6  ;  Bridge- 
water  and  Brockton,  5  each  ;  Plymouth,  4  ;  Easton,  Milton,  Somerville,  3 
each  ;  Abington,  Braintree,  Canton,  East  Bridgewater,  Fall  River,  Hanover, 
Middleborough,  Northborough,  Eockland,  Waltham,  2  each;  Amherst, 
Athol,  Bolton,  Cambridge,  Dartmouth,  Dedham,  Gardner,  Georgetown, 
Halifax,  Hanson,  Haverhill,  Hawley,  Hingham,  Holbi^ook,  Hyde  Park, 
Kingston,  Lynn,  New  Bedlord,  Norwood,  Orange,  Peabody,  Provincetown, 
Quiney,  Randolph,  Roxbury,  Scituate,  Sherborn,  Stoneham,  Topsfield, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Wareham,  Wayland,  Westport,  Whitman,  Yarmouth,  1 
each;  New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Maine,  4;  Vermont,  3  ;  Connecticut,  1.  Every 
county  in  the  State  has  been  represented  in  the  school. 

ALICE  FEEEMAN  PALMEE. 
GEOEGE  I.  ALDEICH. 
J.  W.  DICKINSON. 
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STATE  :N^0EMAL  SCHOOL,  FRAMIKGHAM. 

MISS   ELLEN   HYDE,  Principal. 

Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  Psychology,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching;  Miss 
Amelia  Davis,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  Miss  Susan  J.  Hart, 
Natm^al  Sciences ;  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  Latin  and  Geog- 
raphy;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Pratt,  Physics,  Geogi-aphy,  History  of 
Education,  Latin  and  Book-keeping ;  Miss  Celeste  E.  Bush,  History, 
Civil  Polity  and  Physiology;  Miss  Mart  E.  Cornwell,  English 
Language  and  Literature;  Miss  Ellen  A.  Williams,  Critic  of 
Teaching;  Miss  Mary  E.  Trask,  Critic  of  Teaching;  Miss  Augusta 
Barber,  Practice  School,  Primary  Department;  Miss  J  Angeline 
Smith,  Practice  School,  Grammar  Department;  Miss  Nellie  A.  Dale, 
Practice  School,  Intermediate  Department;  Miss  Harriet  L.  Lacey, 
Drawing;  Miss  Jane  E.  Ireson,  Elocution;  Mr.  W.  S.  Tilden, 
Singing ;   Miss  Mary'  H.  Stevens,  French. 

This  last  year  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and 
progress,  owing  largely  to  the  occupancy  of  May  Hall  and  the 
comfort  which  has  been  derived  from  long-needed  repairs  at 
Normal  Hall.  Each  year  we  realize  more  fully  the  effect  of 
the  location  of  the  school  upon  the  pupils.  The  high, 
healthful  situation,  the  pine  groves  and  the  superb  view,  give 
strength  and  inspiration  to  the  scholars,  and  aid  them  in 
realizing  the  influences  of  nature  upon  the  formation  of 
character,  which  they  in  turn  will  train  their  pupils  to 
recognize. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  the  dilapidated  fence  and  old  stone 
wall  on  the  north  and  east  boundary  of  the  State  property 
were  replaced  by  a  strong,  neat  fence,  the  work  being  kindly 
superintended  by  our  neighbor  on  the  east,  Mr.  T.  L.  Barber. 
Our  old  windmill  and  pump  have  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
($70)  sent  in  to  the  State  treasury. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  several  changes  in  the 
faculty.  At  its  commencement  Miss  J.  A.  Smith  began  work 
in  the  grammar  school,   and  Miss  C.  P.   Battles  in  the  inter- 
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mediate,  as  successors  of  Miss  Bennett  and  Miss  Badet,  who 
had  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  During  the 
April  recess  Miss  Battles  gave  up  her  work  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Nellie  A.  Dale 
from  the  advanced  class,  who  had  been  for  several  years 
teacher  in  the  Haverhill  training  school.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  Miss  Clarke,  teacher  of  English,  Mdlle.  Courvoisier, 
teacher  of  French,  and  Miss  Creveling,  teacher  of  drawing, 
also  resigned,  after  two  years  each  of  faithful  service.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Hurd  has  assumed  the  position  of  accountant  of  the 
school,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  recommended  by  the  State 
auditor. 

We  are  under  pleasant  obligations  of  gratitude  to  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  who  made  the  graduating  address  and  presented 
the  diplomas  to  the  class  in  February,  and  to  Mr.  George  A.. 
Walton,  who,  on  the  same  occasion,  addressed  the  pupils  > 
also  to  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  delivered  the  graduating 
address  in  June.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mrs.  W.  W, 
Goodwin  of  Cambridge,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  Dr.  Schliemann  ;: 
to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sedgwick  of  Boston,  who  gave  two  lectures  on 
art ;  to  Miss  Amelia  B.  Owen,  who  gave  one  on  the-  same 
subject ;  and  to  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Eichards  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  spoke  on  domestic  science. 

At  the  time  of  the  mid- winter  graduation  we  were  obliged 
to  close  the  school  for  a  short  period,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
many  of  the  pupils  from  measles,  but  by  so  closing  any  serious 
epidemic  was  avoided. 

In  the  spring  Mrs.  Wells  gave  a  lunch  at  her  house  to  the 
graduating  class  and  to  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

In  May,  1891,  the  graduates  of  June,  1890,  presented  the 
school  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Miss  Ella  J.  Gibbs.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Atkinson  also  gave  a  large  number  of  educational, 
books  from  the  library  of  his  father,  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  devoted  friend  to  the  school,  giving; 
to  it  many  valuable  books  and  frequent  courses  of  fine  lectures. 

The  school  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  in  num- 
bers for  ten  or  twelve  years,  till  it  has  reached  its  limit  of 
capacity.  The  proportion  of  boarders  to  non-resident  pupils  has 
also  steadily  increased,  our  boarding  accommodations  not  being 
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quite  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  seating  capacity 
of  May  Hall  is  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  earnest  purpose  which  welds  the  teachers  into  one  band 
of  highly  educated,  devoted  women  becomes  more  noticeable 
each  year  of  Miss  Hyde's  administration.  Our  pupils  must 
learn  primarily  to  be  teachers  ;  but,  unless  they  train  them- 
selves to  be  women  of  grace  and  refinement,  they  will  find  that 
their  pedagogic  career  will  lose  much  of  its  value ;  therefore 
we  gladly  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  gentle  womanli- 
ness among  our  students  has  kept  pace  with  their  increasing 
mental  vigor. 

Though  the  branches  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  pupils 
are  examined  have  remained  the  same,  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation has  been  slowly  advanced,  and  yet  the  number  of  appli- 
cants yearly  increases.  The  daily  school  programme  has  been 
slightly  changed,  so  as  to  provide  for  fewer  recitations  each 
day,  that  greater  calmness  of  spirit  and  concentration  may  be 
acquired,  and  that  the  temptations  to  hurry  and  worry  may  be 
lessened. 

The  practice  school  has  greatly  increased  in  efficiency  since 
its  establishment  in  May  Hall.  The  teaching  is  thorough, 
cheerful  in  its  manner,  and  original,  within  the  limits  that  a 
wise  and  kindly  criticism  imposes.  The  lunch  hour  is  a  happy 
time  for  young  and  old.  One  of  the  instructors  always  remains 
with  the  children,  and  guides  them  in  their  games.  A  cup  of 
hot  broma  or  cocoa  at  two  cents  a  cup  is  provided  for  any  one 
who  wishes  it.  The  normal  "  train  girls  "  have  been  very  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  though  our  facilities  for 
lunch  for  the  non-residents  are  yet  very  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. 

The  school  building  proves  to  be  well  arranged  to  accommo- 
date both  the  practice  and  the  normal  school.  The  architects, 
Messrs.  Hartwell  &  Richardson,  showed  their  skill  in  planning 
for  these  two  departments. 

The  building  has  three  entrances,  two  on  the  front  or  west- 
ern side  and  one  on  the  north.  This  lattt-r  is  for  the  use  of  the 
practice  school,  and  leads  into  a  broad  corridor,  out  of  which 
open  the  six  rooms  for  the  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar 
departments.  These  rooms  are  placed  on  tliQ  first  floor,  and 
lie  on  the  sunny  east  side  of  the  building. 
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The  two  entrances  on  the  western  side  of  the  building  are 
for  the  students  of  the  normal  school.  They  lead  directly  to  the 
large  coat  and  toilet  room  (30  feet  6  inches  by  50  feet).  There 
are  also  on  this  floor  recitation  rooms  and  a  teachers'  room,  a 
room  for  the  critic,  a  store  room  and  an  express  room. 

The  two  broad  main  staircases  are  carried  from  the  basement 
to  the  third  floor  in  two  towers  on  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  one  by  each  entrance.  They  are  comfortable  and 
amply  lighted. 

The  second  floor  has  a  reception  room,  the  principal's  room, 
class  room,  teachers'  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  a  toilet  room, 
the  library,  the  physical  laboratory  and  four  class  rooms. 
These  rooms  are  grouped  around  a  broad  central  corridor. 

In  the  third  floor  are  the  ''large  class  room"  (50  by  62 
feet),  the  chemical  and  botanical  laboratories,  three  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  drawing  room,  with  a  north  light.  Above  is 
an  unfinished  attic. 

In  the  basement  are  the  ample  lunch  room,  the  play,  coat 
and  toilet  rooms  for  girls  and  boys,  janitor's  room,  storage  and 
space  for  the  coal  and  boilers. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  (indirect  radiation)  and 
ventilated  by  four  large  ventilating  flues  (2  feet  8  inches  by 
7  feet  8  inches),  each  of  which  is  heated,  to  cause  circulation 
and  draft,  by  an  iron  smoke  flue  which  is  carried  up  through,  it. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  finished  in  whitewood,  with 
painted  plaster  walls,  and  in  most  rooms  with  dados  of  white- 
wood  sheathing. 

In  exterior  the  building  is  a  frank  expression  of  what  the 
problem  required,  with  due  regard  to  orientation,  so  that  those 
rooms  most  used  may  be  toward  the  sun.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick,  trimmed  with  brown  stone.  There  is  a  high  hipped  roof, 
from  which  the  building  gets  its  picturesque  outline.  The 
detail,  which  is  refined  in  quality,  is  Romanesque  in  style,  as 
is  the  general  mass. 

The  outside  dimensions  are,  roughly,  64  by  137  feet. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Hyde  :  — 

Number  admitted:  September,  1890,  54;  Febi'uary,  1891,  19;  total  for 
the  year,  73. 

Number  graduated:  Januai'y,  1891, 11 ;  June,  1891,  31 ;  total,  45. 
Whole  number  for  the  year,  167. 
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Average  age  of  those  admitted :  Se^Jtember,  1890,  19  years,  2i  months  ; 
Februai-y,  1891,  20  years,  8  months. 

Number  of  graduates  of  high  schools :  September,  1890,  30 ;  February, 
1891,  12;  total,  42. 

Residence  of  pupils  :  Barnstable  County,  1 ;  Berkshire  County,  2  ;  E.'^sex 
County,  9  ;  Franklin  County,  2  ;  Hampshire  County,  1 ;  Middlesex  County, 
68;  Norfolk  Covin ty,  19  ;  Plymouth  County,  2  ;  Suffolk  County,  8  ;  Worcester 
County,  39  ;  total  from  Massachusetts,  141.  Maine,  4  ;  New  Hampshire,  12  ; 
Vermont,  1 ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  New  York,  1  ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Maryland,  1 ; 
So,  Carolina,  2  ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Dakota,  1 ;  total  from  all  States,  167. 

Occupation  of  parents  :  farmers,  48  ;  mechanics,  36  ;  merchants,  22  ;  man- 
ufacturers, 8  ;  professional,  19  ;  laborers,  4 ;  insurance  and  real  estate,  6  ; 
clerks,  6  ;  shoemakers,  8  ;  superintendents  of  institutions,  4 ;  brokers,  2  ; 
unclassified,  4  ;  total,  167. 

KATE   GANNETT    WELLS, 
ALONZO   A.    MINEE, 
JOHN  W.  DICKINSON, 

Boston,  Nov.  28, 1891.  Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE   ISrORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Daniel  B.  Hagar,  A.M.,  Ph.  D ,  Psychology  Applied  to  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching',  School  Management,  History  of  Education, 
School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Civil  Government,  Advanced  Latin, 
Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music,  and  (General  Exercises;  Ellen  M.  Dodge, 
Mental  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  and  German ;  Caroline  J. 
Cole,  English  Literature,  General  History,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
and  English  Composition ;  Sophia  O.  Driver,  Latin,  English  Gram- 
mar, Advanced  Geometry,  and  Geology;  Harriet  L.  Martin, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Advanced  Arithmetic,  and  English  Composition ; 
E.  Adelaide  Towle,  Physiology,  Object  Lessons,  and  English  Com- 
position ;  Mary  E.  Godden,  English  Grammar,  United  States  History, 
and  English  Composition ;  Harriet  D.  Allen,  Reading,  Elocution, 
English  Composition,  and  School  Records ;  Abbie  E.  Richards, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Composition ;  M.  Jeannette 
Brookings,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Penmanship;  Mary  S. 
Keene,  Botany,  French  and  English  Composition ;  Charles  E  . 
Adams,  Physics  and  Chemistry ;   Charles  F.  Whitney,  Drawing. 

Little  of  importance,  outside  of  the  usual  course  of  the 
school,  has  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The  work  has  been 
carried  forward  quietly,  pleasantly  and  earnestly.  Harmony 
has  prevailed  among  the  teachers,  and  the  relations  between 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  uniformly  happy.  Almost  with- 
out exception  pupils  have  been  industrious  and  faithful. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 
of  the  school.  The  improvements  have  been  made,  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged,  they  promise  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

The  school  was  favored  during  the  year  with  lectures  as  fol- 
lows :  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  on  "  How  English  may  be  taught ;  " 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  on  "Japan  ;"  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  on 
"  The  Lyceum  System  of  Essex  County  ;"  Dr.  John  T.  Prince, 
on    "Criticisms  on    Teaching;"   Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  on 
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"Colorado;"  Mr.  George  Russell,  on  "Prison  Life  in  Ander- 
sonville  ;  "  Miss  Marianna  S.  Devereux,  on  "The  Sloyd  Sys- 
tem;" Arthur  L.  Goodrich,  on  "The  Sources  of  the  Nile;" 
Rev.  James  F.  Brodie,  on  "  The  Scottish  Element  in  the  His- 
tory of  our  Country  ;"  Dr.  W.  T.  Parker,  on  "  Emergencies." 
Besides  his  lecture  to  the  school  on  the  general  subject  of 
"  Emergencies,"  Dr.  Parker,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army,  gave  to  the  last  senior  class  a  course  of  five  prac- 
tical lessons  on  what  to  do  in  cases  of  accident,  of  poisoning, 
of  fainting,  etc.  The  lessons  were  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive. 

No  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  has  occurred  during 
the  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  duiingthe  year 
was  269.  Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  157  ;  Middlesex,  59  ;  Suifolk,  9  ; 
Norfolk,  3;  Worcester,  2;  Hampden  and  Barnstable,  1  each.  The  State 
of  Maine  sent  7  ;  New  Hampshire,  24  ;  Vermont,  2  ;  Connecticut  and  Flor- 
ida, 1  each ;  Nova  Scotia  sent  1  ;  and  Cape  Breton,  1. 

The  number  present  during  the  term  which  closed  Jan.  20,  1891,  was 
227  ;  the  number  during  the  term  which  closed  June  30,  1891,  was  219. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  since  its  opening  in  September, 
1854,  is  3,707. 

2.  The  number  graduated  from  the  regular  course  Jan.  20,  1891,  was 

31  ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  same  course,  June  30,  1891,  was  34. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  70  classes  is  1,827. 

3.  The  number  that  entered  the  school  Sept  2,  1890,  was  65  ;  the  number 
that  entered  Feb.  10,  1891,  was  37. 

4.  The  average  age  of  the  class  admitted  Sept  2,  1890,  was  18.28  years ; 
of  the  class  admitted  Feb.  10,  1891,  was  19.21  years. 

5.  Of  the  65  pupils  admitted  in  September,  1890,  1  came  from  a  normal 
school,  47  from  high  schools  (87  graduates,  10  undergraduates),  6  from 
grammar  schools,  6  from  academies,  3  from  district  schools  and  2  from  pri- 
vate schools. 

Of  the  37  admitted  in  February,  1891,  28  came  from  high  schools  (13 
graduates,  15  undergraduates),  3  from  grammar  schools,  3  from  academies, 
2  from  district  schools  and  one  from  a  private  school. 

6.  The  fathers  of  the  102  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  are  by  occu- 
pation as  follows  :  mechanics,  37  ;  farmers,  21  ;  merchants,  6  ;  professional 
men,  6  ;  manufacturers,  2  ;  miscellaneous,  30.     One  has  no  occupation. 

7.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  September,  1890,  9  had  taught  school ;  of  the 
class  admitted  in  February,  1891,  2  had  taught 

8.  The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  each  of  the  classes  during  the 
first  term  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  special  students,  6  ;  advanced  class, 
8 ;  class  A  (senior),  38  ;  class  B,  52 ;  class  C,  45  ;  class  D,  78.    The  number 
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durino^  the  second  tei'ni  was  :  special  students,  5  ;  advanced  class,  8  ;  class 
A  (senior),  44 ;  class  B,  53  ;  class  C,  65  ;  class  D,  44. 

9.  Of  the  102  pupils  admitted  during  the  yeai%  Salem  and  Peabody  sent 
6  each  ;  Wakefield,  5  ;  Middleton,  4 ;  Beveriy,  Everett,  Georgetown,  North 
Andover,  Pigeon  Cove,  Gloucester,  and  Somerville,  3  each ;  Amesbury, 
Andover,  Lowell,  Medford,  North  Cambridge,  Swampscott,  Toi^sfield,  and 
Wenham,  2  each  ;  Atlantic,  Billeriea,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Falmouth,  Fitch- 
bui-g,  Hamilton,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Manchester,  Nahant,  North  Reading, 
Reading,  Rockport,  Roxbury,  Saugus,  Spencer,  Sudbury,  Tapleyville, 
West  Everett,  and  Winchester,  1  each.  Maine  sent  4;  New  Hampshire, 
15  ;    Vermont,  1 ;    and  Connecticut,  1. 

10.  During  the  year  45  books  were  added  to  the  general  library.  The 
text-book  library  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  225  books. 

E.  H.  CAPEN, 
G.  I.  ALDRICH, 
J.  W.  DICKINSON, 

Salem,  Dec.  31,  1891.  Visitors. 
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STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

JAMES  C.  GREENOUGH,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

James  C.  Greenough,  A.M.,  Psychology,  Didactics,  Civil  Polity,  Ehetorie; 
Frederick  VV.  Staebner,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Geography,  Botany,  German  ;  Frank  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  Latin,  General 
History  ;  A.  C.  Longden,  A.M.,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Trigo- 
nometry and  Surveying,  Comi^osition  ;  Elvira  Carver,  Geography, 
English  Literatm-e,  Algebra;  Laura  C  Harding,  Geometry,  Astron- 
om}'.  Book-keeping,  Reading,  Vocal  Music,  P>ench,  Composition ; 
Frances  C.  Gaylord,  Grammar,  History,  Language ;  Annie  JST.  Sin- 
clair, Drawing,  Penmanship.  Primary  Department. —  Eunice  M. 
Beebe,  Kindergarten  Teacher.  Belle  St.  J.  Pearson,  resigned  Novem- 
ber, 1891. 

The  Westfield  Normal  School  has  had  a  successful  year.  The 
teachers  have  worked  together  earnestly  and  harmoniously  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  school  in  all  its  general  interests, 
Y/hile  each  has  labored  to  perfect  his  own  department  of  work. 
This  united  and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  means  of  teaching,  and  in  the  class-room  exercises. 

Miss  Eunice  M.  Beebe,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  the 
class  of  1877,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the  primary 
department  of  the  training  school.  Miss  Beebe  had  proved 
her  fitness  for  the  position  by  her  successful  experience  in  the 
school  of  observation  in  Westfield,  and  in  the  schools  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  Miss  Belle  St.  J.  Pearson,  trained  by  Miss 
Wheelock  of  Chauncey  Hall  school,  Boston,  who  began  her 
duties  as  principal  of  the  kindergarten  September  10,  and 
taught  with  much  zeal  and  faithfulness  for  a  few  weeks,  has 
been  obliged  to  resign  her  position  on  account  of  ill  health, 
evidently  induced  by  the  overwork  of  previous  years.  "We 
have  employed  a  substitute  to  continue  the  good  work  of  the 
school,  though  a  successor  to  Miss  Pearson  has  not  been  per- 
manently appointed. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  boarding  hall,  and 
a  number  of  rooms  have  been  supplied  with  new  furniture. 
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Mrs.  W.  A.  Sparks,  who  had  been  matron  for  two  years, 
and  had  rendered  very  acceptable  service,  resigned  in  July  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  George  E.  Squire,  fitted  by  natural  gifts 
and  by  experience  for  admirable  service,  having  for  many  years 
performed  the  duties  of  janitor,  resigned  December  1.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Gernhardt  has  been  appointed  matron,  and  is  most 
acceptably  discharging  the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  attention  given  to  the  health  of  the  students  is  well 
repaid  by  their  physical  vigor  and  good  cheer.  The  severe 
epidemic  which  prevailed  so  widely  during  the  past  and  the 
preceding  year  affected  very  few  of  our  students.  They  are 
trained  to  care  for  their  own  health  and  for  the  health  of 
others,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  as  a  sacred 
duty.  Mr.  Staebner's  teaching  of  physiology,  including 
lessons  in  temperance,  is  found  to  have  an  ethical  as  well  as  a 
scientific  value.  The  facilities  afibrded  by  our  new  gymnasium 
when  completed  must  prove  of  great  service  in  promoting  the 
health  of  the  students.  Yet,  granting  the  value  of  the  Ling, 
the  Delsarte  and  other  systems  of  physical  culture,  it  is  still 
true  that  nothing  can  well  supply  the  place  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  We  shall  prize  the  ample  grounds  adjoining  our 
new  building,  affording  opportunity  for  lawn  tennis  and  other 
out-door  games.  We  have  always  piized  the  fine  walks  under 
stately  elms  with  which  the  village  of  Westfield  abounds.  The 
bold  scenery  bordering  the  town  on  the  east  and  on  the  west 
often  tempt  the  students  to  make  healthful  excursions  to  hill- 
top and  mountain  side  on  the  weekly  holiday.  We  are  prov- 
ing from  year  to  year  that  our  courses  of  study,  if  pursued 
under  proper  conditions,  tend  to  promote  health. 

The  study  and  the  training  of  the  students  have  one  object, 
—  to  prepare  them  to  teach.  A  preparation  to  teach  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  of  the  ends  to  be 
secured  by  pursuing  these  branches,  and  of  the  true  method  of 
teaching.  Skill  in  teaching  must  also  be  acquired  before  the 
normal  student  should  be  allowed  to  graduate.  As  all  the 
work  of  the  school  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  teaching,  it  is  all 
professional  rather  than  academic.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
in  the  several  class-rooms  is  purely  professional.  Instead  of 
reciting  in  the  cusjtomary  way  of  other  schools,  each  student 
is  trained,  so  far  as  the  subject  and  the  student's  knowledge 
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will  permit,  by  actual  teaching  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  principles  evolved  by  the  study  of  the  human 
mind. 

We  frequently  learn  from  school  superintendents  and  school 
committees  of  the  success  of  our  graduates.  One  superintend- 
ent writes  :  "  During  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  a  large 
number  of  graduates  of  Westfield  Normal  School  under  my 
supervision.  All  have  shown  in  a  marked  degree  these  char- 
acteristics,—  a  cheerful,  willing  spirit;  a  desire  to  co-operate 
heartily  with  the  school  management ;  untiring  energy  ;  method 
and  system  in  all  instruction  given  ;  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
subjects  to  be  taught.  Their  Avork  as  a  whole  is  far  in  advance 
of  those  without  professional  training." 

The  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  Westfield  school  seems 
to  be  steadily  increasing.  All  who  have  graduated  during  the 
year,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  have  taught  since  grad- 
uation.    The  demand  for  graduates  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  its  agents,  have 
addressed  the  school  at  different  times  during  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Bisbee  of  Dartmouth  College  gave  a  very  interesting 
lecture  upon  "The  Romance  of  History."  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter 
of  Lexington  gave  a  lecture  upon  Japan.  An  able  and  inter- 
estino;  address  at  the  commencement  exercises  in  June  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

The  Westfield  Normal  School  is  provided  with  convenient 
and  well-furnished  school  buildings,  with  competent  and  faithful 
instructors,  and  with  abundant  means  of  teaching  and  study ; 
and  yet,  on  account  of  the  small  compensation  offered  for 
teaching  in  the  sparsely  populated  sections  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts, no  young  man  or  woman  can  well  afford  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  professional  training  for  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
this  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Consequently,  the  schools 
must  suffer  for  lack  of  trained  teachers.  A  judicious  system  of 
mileage,  not  involving  a  large  expenditure  by  the  State,  would 
enable  a  laro-er  number  of  those  who  are  to  teach  to  attend  the 
school.  Every  reasonable  means  should  be  used  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  normal  school.  Justice  demands  that  it  shall  be 
equally  accessible  to  all  who  as  teachers  are  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  The  normal  student  whose  home  is  in 
Berkshire  or  Franklin  County  should  not  be  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  one  living  in  the  town  of  \A'estfield. 
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We  had  fully  expected  that  our  new  Normal  Hall  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy  as  early  as  Sept.  1,  1891;  but  the 
work  has  been  so  delayed  that  we  do  not  now  expect  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  before  Feb.  1,  1892.  When  completed 
it  will  be  a  beautiful  and  commodious  structure,  capable  of 
furnishing  ample  accommodation  for  175  normal  students,  in 
addition  to  a  training  department  of  different  grades  of  about  125 
pupils. 

The  building  faces  to  the  south,  on  which  side  are  the  two 
entrances  for  the  students  of  the  normal  school.  On  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  L  are  three  other  entrances  leading  into 
the  basement,  and  then  up  into  the  well-lighted  apartments  of 
the  practice  school  on  the  first  floor.  These  consist  of  rooms 
for  the  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools,  with  their  coat  rooms,  two  recitation-rooms  and  a 
teachers' room.  The  entrances  on  the  front  lead  to  the  rooms 
of  the  normal  school.  To  the  left  of  the  south-west  entrance 
are  the  zoological,  botanical,  mineralogical  and  geological 
laboratories,  fitted  with  appropriate  appliances ;  and  to  the 
right  of  this  entrance  is  the  reception  room,  and  beyond  a  large 
room  for  the  critic,  while  across  the  corridor,  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  L-shaped  building,  are  the  large  cloak  room 
for  women,  with  toilet  room  and  a  teacher's  room. 

There  are  three  stairways  which  carry  from  the  basement 
up  through  the  building.  Two  of  them  are  next  the  entrances 
for  the  normal  school  on  the  south  side.  The  third  is  in  the 
L,  and  leads  directly  from  one  of  the  basement  entrances. 
There  is  a  lift  near  this  staircase. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  three  rooms  :  toward  the  east 
there  are  recitation  rooms,  with  a  women's  retiring  and  toilet 
room,  and  a  book  store-room  ;  toward  the  west  a  recitation 
room,  the  principal's  room,  the  reading-room  and  book  alcove ; 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  building  the  large  school-room 
sixty  feet  square. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  completely  fitted  chemical  laboratory, 
with  a  teachers'  room,  weighing-room,  and  a  supply  room 
opening  out  of  it ;  the  apparatus  room  and  physical  laboratory, 
fully  equipped ;  and  between  these  two  laboratories,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  from  either,  a  lecture  room  with  raised  tiers  of 
seats. 
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Over  the  large  school-room  is  a  series  of  studios,  and  at  the 
western  end  of  the  building  are  a  recitation  room,  a  cast  room 
and  a  drawing  room.  Above  the  two  end  portions  there  are 
unfinished  attics. 

In  the  basement  are  the  janitor's  room,  men's  coat-room  and 
toilet ;  the  gymnasium  with  the  men's  dressing-room  and  baths 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  women's  bath-rooms,  with  a 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  women's  toilet  room  above  ;  space  for 
coal  and  boilers,  and  toward  the  east,  play  and  toilet  rooms  for 
girls  and  boys,  and  a  large  work  room. 

The  staircases  are  broad  and  well  lighted,  and  numerous 
enough  to  give  safe  exit  in  case  of  fire. 

The  entire  building  is  finished  in  the  best  selected  quartered 
oak,  and  the  fittings  and  appliances  have  been  made  the  object 
of  especial  care. 

In  appearance  the  building  is  Romanesque,  and  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  brown  stone.  It  has  no  large  features  added  solely 
for  ornament,  but  gains  its  effect  from  good  proportion  and 
solidity  of  mass.  The  roof  is  slated,  with  brick  gables  and 
dormers. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  have  been  put  in  by 
the  Phillipps  Manufacturing  Company  of  Springfield,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  John  H.  Mills,  Esq. 

MILTON  E.  WHITNEY, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

J.  W.  DICKINSON, 

"Westfield,  Dec.  3,  1891.  Visitors. 
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STATE   KORMAL   SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. 

E.  HARLOW  RUSSELL,    Principal. 

Instructoks. 

E.  Harlow  Russell,  History  of  Education,  Principles  of  Education,  The- 
ory and  Art  of  Teaching,  Hygiene,  Reading,  Physical  Exercises  ;  Henry 
W.  Brown,  Psychology,  English  Grammar  and  Literature,  German ; 
Charles  F  Adams,  Geography,  Geology,  Physical  Science,  News, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry ;  Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  Elementary  Methods, 
Supervision  of  Apprentii-es ;  Miss  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  Geography, 
History,  Civil  Government,  English;  Miss  Juliet  Porter  (Libra- 
rian), Physiology,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry;  Miss 
Helen  F.  Marsh,  Music,  Drawing;  Miss  Arabella  H.  Tucker, 
Botany,  English  Grammar,  Penmanship;  Mrs.  Marion  J.  Sumner, 
Choral  Singing. 

The  visitors  find  in  this  school  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit, 
the  same  high  standard  of  professional  discipline,  the  same 
harmony  of  feeling,  that  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  report- 
ing in  past  years. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  teaching  staff,  the  number 
of  students  remains  about  the  same,  anci  the  lines  of  work  have 
been  but  slightly  modified  in  any  direction. 

The  graduating  classes  were  speedily  absorbed,  as  usual,  into 
the  teaching  force  of  the  State,  so  that  by  the  end  of  October 
there  were  none  left  to  send  out  in  response  to  numerous  appli- 
cations received,  and  undergraduates  have  been  drawn  upon,  as 
heretofore,  to  fill  vacant  positions. 

The  entering  classes  have  been  as  large  as  usual  and  of  as 
good  quality,  almost  every  applicant  having  had  from  one  to 
three  years  of  high-school  training,  and  a  majority  being  gradu- 
ates of  such  schools.,, 

Original  investigations  into  the  nature  of  children  continue 
to  form  a  prominent  and  valuable  feature  of  the  training,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  a  systematic  pedagogical   exposition 
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of  the  large  store  of  facts  thus  accumulated  will  soon  be  begun. 
Several  observers  are  now  at  work  upon  the  study  of  children's 
vocabularies,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  more  fully  and  definitely 
than  has  heretofore  been  done  precisely  what  command  of  lan- 
guage is  possessed  by  the  average  child  of  two,  three  and  four 
years  of  age. 

The  study  of  nature  by  original  observation,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  botany,  is  carried  on  in  this  school  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  by  a  great  variety  of  methods,  some 
of  them  highly  ingenious  and  original. 

Drawing,  with  special  emphasis  upon  form  and  color  as 
exhibited  in  nature,  is  made  a  thorough  and  practical  study, 
and  is  the  source  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the  students. 

Practical  ethics,  or  moral  culture,  has  Ions;  been  one  of  the 
paramount  aims  of  this  school,  and  it  is  proposed  still  further 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  study  by  opening  up  certain  lines  of 
original  investigation  in  this  attractive  and  fruitful  field. 

The  visitation  and  observation  of  schools,  with  detailed 
reports  of  what  is  seen,  has  been  more  thoroughly  organized 
than  heretofore,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  much  service  in 
acquainting  students  with  the  organization,  management  and 
methods  of  instruction  that  prevail  in  our  best  schools. 

The  system  of  "apprenticeship,"  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
past  reports  of  this  school,  continues  to  yield  most  valuable 
results  in  the  way  of  genuine  practice  in  teaching,  and  the  visit- 
ors are  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  abandoned  without  seri- 
ous detriment  to  the  course  of  training.  At  the  same  time, 
they  fully  agree  with  the  principal  that  the  establishment  of  a 
primary  class  in  the  building,  to  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  school  itself,  for  purposes  of  observation  and  experi- 
mentation, in  accordance  with  the  plan  recently  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Board  of  Education,  will  constitute  an  important 
addition  and  auxiliary  to  the  excellent  means  of  practice  which 
the  apprenticeship  affords.  The  above  suggestion  of  the  prin- 
cipal was  received  by  the  Board  and  the  secretary  with  hearty 
and  unanimous  approval,  and  the  visitors  hope  that  the  moder- 
ate sum  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect  will  be  promptly 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

The  appropriation  made  last  year  of  $15,000  "for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  erecting  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory,  to  accom- 
modate not  less  than  twenty  pupils  and  teachers,  with  provi- 
sion for  the  residence  of  the  principal  of  said  school,"  has  been 
expended  in  pursuance  of  the  object  stated.  A  double  build- 
ing has  been  erected  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  school 
grounds,  fronting  south,  convenient  of  access  from  the  school- 
house,  and  also  from  Normal  and  Prospect  streets. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  intrusted  by  the  full  Board,  was  for  a  structure 
of  moderate  dimensions,  that  would  serve  as  a  residence  for 
the  principal  and  a  dormitory  for  a  small  number  of  students 
and  one  or  two  teachers,  until  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
more  room,  when  another  similar  dormitory  could  be  built 
close  by,  and  perhaps  in  time  still  another  if  need  should  arise  ; 
thus  adopting  what  has  been  called  the  "  cottage  system," 
which  has  been  found  in  other  institutions  to  afford  more  of 
the  sense  of  family  life  than  is  possible  where  large  numbers 
are  housed  and  fed  in  a  many-storied  building  under  a  single 
roof.  The  uneven  character  of  the  ground  also  suggested  this 
mode  of  building,  as  being  the  most  appropriate  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  The  dwelling-house  is  partly 
detached  from  the  dormitory,  though  structurally  connected 
with  it  by  a  covered  passage-way  or  corridor.  The  two  build- 
ings, thus  united  by  a  continuous  roof  and  warmed  by  the 
same  heating  apparatus,  are  yet  in  a  measure  separate  for 
occupancy,  a  feature  which  is  believed  to  possess  obvious 
advantages  over  the  more  common  arrangement.  The  students 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  principal  on  the  other,  may  each 
enjoy  a  certain  desirable  privacy,  while  always  in  free  and 
immediate  communication  for  every  needed  purpose. 

The  plans  were  made  by  Messrs.  Earle  &  Fisher,  architects, 
and  the  construction  has  been  under  the  immediate  charofe  of  Mr. 
O.  M.  Ball,  builder.  Every  step  and  detail  of  the  work  has 
been  followed  with  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  every  dollar  of  the 
appropriation  has  been  spent  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
moderate  additional  sum  will  be  required  to  finish  and  furnish 
the  dormitory  and  complete  the  proper  grading  of  the  sur- 
rounding grounds. 
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Both  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  are  two  stories  high,  with 
finished  rooms  in  basement  and  attic.  The  dwelling-house  is 
fifty  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground,  the  first  story  being  nine  feet 
high,  and  the  second  eisrht  and  one-half  feet,  and  contains 
eleven  rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  pantries  and  bath-room. 
The  dormitory  is  fifty-four  by  forty-three  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  of  the  same  height  as  the  dwelling-house,  and  contains  a 
reception-room,  two  teachers'  rooms,  twelve  students'  rooms 
(each  accommodating  two  occupants),  a  tenement  of  five  rooms 
and  basement  and  attic  for  a  janitor,  together  with  bath-room, 
closets,  store-rooms,  etc.  City  water  has  been  introduced, 
and  direct  communication  made  with  the  city  sewer.  The 
whole  structure  is  shingled  and  stained  on  the  outside,  and  the 
inside  finish  is  of  white  wood  and  southern  pine.  The  heating 
is  by  direct  radiation,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  single 
Stewart  boiler  of  twenty-five  horse-power,  which  is  placed  in 
the  basement  of  the  dwelling-house,  will  thoroughly  warm  both 
parts  of  the  building.  As  a  whole  and  in  all  details  the  build- 
ing is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  visitors.  It  is  conveniently 
arranged,  well  built,  of  fitting  design,  and  is  an  ornament  to 
the  grounds.  When  finished  and  occupied,  it  will  prove  of 
great  convenience  and  advantage  to  the  school. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Rev.  E.  B.  Andrews,  D.D., 
president  of  Brown  University,  who  at  a  very  busy  time  came 
to  our  commencement  exercises  and  delivered  a  noble  anni- 
versary address.  Other  addresses  at  various  times,  and  many 
ofifts  and  favors,  deserve  the  detailed  enumeration  which  will 
be  found  in  our  annual  catalogue  and  register. 

Statistics  for  the  Year  1890-91. 

1.  Numbers :  first  (fall)  term,  132 ;  second  (spring)  term,  142 ;  whole 
number  for  the  year,  170. 

2.  Numbers  in  entering  classes :  in  September,  1890,  23 ;  in  February, 
1891,28;  total,  61. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted:  in  September,  1890,  18  years  6 
months ;  in  February,  1891,  19  years  7  months. 

4.  Residence  of  pupils  admitted:  Worcester  County,  42;  HamiDshire 
County,  1 ;  Middlesex  County,  2  ;  Maine,  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  2  ;  Vermont, 
1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  total,  51. 

6.     Occupations  of  pupils'  parents :  professional,  2  ;  mercantile,  7  ;  clerks. 
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5;  farmers,  12;  laborers,  6;  mechanics,  13;  superintendents,  2 ;  unclassi- 
fied, 4;  total,  51. 

6.  Numbers  in  graduating  classes  :  in  January,  1891,  13;  in  June,  1891, 
26 ;  total,  39. 

7.  Average  age  of  graduates:  in  January,  1891,22  years  11  months; 
in  June,  1891,  22  years  I  month. 

8.  Library:  reference  books  reported  last  year,  2,694;  volumes  added 
this  yeai",  207  ;  total,  2,901.  Text-books  reported  last  year,  4,648  ;  volumes 
added  this  year,  86 ;  total,  4,734.  Whole  number  of  volumes  in  library, 
7,635. 

E.  B.  STODDARD, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

J.  W.  DICKINSON, 

Visitors. 
Worcester,  Dec.  31,  1891 
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STATE   NORMAL  ART   SCHOOL. 

GEORGE  H.  BARTLETT,  Principal. 
Instructors. 

Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  Freehand  Drawing,  Historic  Ornament,  Design 
and  Modelling  the  Figure;  Mr.  E.  W  Hamilton,  Painting  in  Water- 
color,  and  Historic  Schools  of  Painting;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell, 
Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Antique  Figure  and  Life  Model, 
Anatomy ;  Miss  M.  A  Bailey,  Painting  in  Oil,  Design ;  Mr.  A  K. 
Cross,  Freehand  and  Instrumental  Drawing;  Miss  M.  L  Field,  Psy- 
chology, Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  History  of  Education, 
Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  Miss  W.  N.  Dranger,  Assistant  in  the 
Public  School  Class;  Mr  George  Jepson,  Mechanical  Drawing;  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Kendall,  Building  Construction,  Architectural  Design; 
Miss  Annie  E.  Blake,  Modelling  in  Clay  and  Casting ;  Mr.  John  L. 
Frisbee,  Ship  Draughting. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Art  School  has  been  prosecuted 
since  our  last  report  with  the  same  harmony  that  attended  it 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  several  teachers  have  been 
assiduous  in  their  endeavors,  and  have  achieved  satisfactory 
success.  Individually  and  collectively  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  high  praise  as  was  justly  and  gladly  bestowed  upon  them 
the  preceding  year.  In  some  departments  the  work  is  very 
exacting  and  the  health  and  strength  of  the  teachers  are 
heavily  taxed  ;  the  conscientious  persistence  with  which,  not- 
withstanding, they  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  their 
pupils,  demands  generous  recognition. 

The  teachers  as  reported  last  year  continued  their  services 
with  no  serious  interruption  through  the  school  year.  Some 
changes  have  been  found  necessary  for  the  current  year.  Miss 
D.  L.  Hoyt,  after  a  term  of  eighteen  years  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted service,  has  been  cheerfully  granted  a  respite  for  the 
full  year,  when  we  confidently  expect  her  return  to  the  depart- 
ment she  has  administered  with  such  marked  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess. Her  ability  and  skill  as  a  teacher,  her  dignity  and  high 
character  as  a  woman,  give  to  her  presence  a  moral  weight 
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and  a  wholesome  influence  which  are  felt  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  school.  Miss  Hoyt's  department  during  her 
absence  is  administered  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of 
the  school,  who  has  added  to  his  attainments  by  some  years  of 
study  abroad. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  Legislature  appropriated 
$12,000  for  the  finishing  of  the  attic  spaces  of  the  school  build- 
ins^  into  studios  and  other  accommodations  for  the  school. 
The  proposed  work  was  mainly  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Crosby 
&Noyes,  and  accomplished  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
remainder  was  completed  during  the  opening  weeks  of  the 
current  year.  Four  excellent  studios  have  been  finished,  and 
a  very  commodious  room  for  the  life  class,  with  hall-waj^s  lead- 
ing thereto.  Extensive  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  roof 
on  the  Newbury  Street  side  of  the  building,  which,  when  prop- 
erly curtained,  will  make  the  light  everything  that  can  be 
desired. 

Two  or  three  new  sections  have  been  added  to  the  boiler, 
and  heating  has  been  provided  for  by  direct  radiation  in  the 
several  rooms.  This  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Ingalls 
&  Hendrickson. 

The  most  difficult  element  in  these  changes  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  —  the  problem  of  ventilation.  The  only  practicable 
source  of  fresh  air  was  from  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  studios.  This 
fresh  air  is  delivered  through  ducts,  in  which  are  many  angles, 
directly  behind  the  several  radiators.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
movement  of  the  air,  left  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  alone, 
would  be  too  sluggish  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  Besides, 
Class  A  room  had  never  been  adequately  ventilated,  though 
the  remainder  of  the  building  in  this  respect  was  fairly  satis- 
factory. A  remedy  for  this  defect  was  brought  into  the  general 
problem.  The  ventilating  ducts  of  Class  A  room  and  of  the 
several  studios  were  brought  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
constitute  one  system,  finding  an  opening  for  its  discharge  at 
top  of  the  building,  as  before,  that  opening,  however,  being 
modified  to  permit  a  somewhat  freer  passage  of  the  current. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  the  whole  plan  had  ended  here,  depending 
on  the  efiects  of  the  radiators  alone  to  secure  a  circulation  of 
air,  it  would  have  been  a  flat  failure,  as  many  a  like  arrange- 
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ment  has  been.  To  give  assurance  of  satisfactory  results,  two 
fans,  which  mny  be  operated  independently  of  each  other,  were 
introduced,  the  one  at  the  opening  of  the  receiving  duct,  the 
other  at  the  point  of  outlet,  both  driven  by  means  of  shafts,  belts 
and  pulleys  by  one  Connecticut  electric  motor  of  two  horse- 
power. On  applying  the  requisite  tests  to  this  machinery,  it 
was  found  that  when  both  fans  are  running  together  the  force 
required  is  1.25  horse-power;  the  inlet  fan  alone  consumes  .64 
horse-power;  the  exhaust  fan  alone,  l^^g  horse-power.  The 
maximum  expense,  both  fans  running  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  hour.  This  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  D.  P.  Gosline,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  H.  Mills. 
The  results  are  believed  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  total  cost  of  these  changes,  including  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  gas  fixtures  and  curtains,  not  yet  paid  for,  is  $10,411.16. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

Total  number  of  students,  from  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  June  25,  1891,  225  ;  male, 
40;  female,  185. 

Certificates  A,  1891,35;  certificates  B,  1891,  20;  certificates  C,  1891,  2; 
certificates  D,  1891,  19  ;  total,  76. 

Diplomas  A  and  C,  1891,  2;  diplomas  A,  B  and  D,  1891,  13;  diplomas 
public  school,  1891,  5  ;  total,  20. 

Average  age,  22  3  ears. 

Special  students,  5  ;  students  from  other  States,  10  ;  entering  class,  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  57  ;  entering  class,  October,  1891,  75. 

Number  o£  students  November,  1890,  203;  number  of  students  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  205. 

Number  of  students  from  tlie  several  counties  in  the  State,  1890-91 : 
Suffolk,  89  ;  Middlesex,  66  ;  Worcester,  14;  Norfolk,  22  ;  Essex,  10  ;  Plym- 
outh, 4;  Bristol,   5;  Hampshire,  2;  Hampden,   2;  Berkshire,  1  ;  total,  215. 

Students  from  other  States  are  distributed  as  follows :  Jackson,  Mich., 
1 ;  Oneida,  K.  Y.,  1 ;  Rockford,  111.,  1 ;  Machias,  Me.,  1  ;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
2 :  Lincoln,  Neb.,  1  ;  Emporia,  Kan  ,  1 ;  San  Diego,  Cal ,  1 ;  Middletown, 
Conn  ,  1.  Total  from  other  States,  10  ;  total  from  Massachusetts,  215  ;  total 
for  the  year,  225. 

Occupations  of  parents  of  students :  the  parents  of  43,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  number,  have  deceased.  Of  the  remainder,  10  are  retired 
from  business.  The  others  are  occupied  as  follows  :  merchants,  20 ;  man- 
ufacturers, 16  ;  farmers,  7  ;  engravers,  6  ;  clergymen,  6  ;  book-keepers,  6  ; 
machinists,  4;  physicians,  4;  teachers,  4;  provision  dealers  and  grocei's, 
4;  six  other  occupations,  o  each,  18;  thirteen  others,  2  each,  26 ;  fiftj^-two, 
1  each,  52  ;  deceased  and  retired,  53  ;  total,  225. 
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Positions  taken  bt  Students  since  Oct,  1,  1890. 


W.  L.  Sargent,  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Ludwig  Frank,  St.  Louis. 

P.  O.  Sylvester,  New  Combe,  La. 

Georgie  L.  Norton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  L.  Judkins,  Clinton. 

Annette  J.  Warner,  Pittsfield. 

Harriet  Lacey,  Framinghani  Nor- 
mal. 

Mary  E.  Lavers,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Florence  Cleaves,  Wellesley. 

Emma  H.  Asbrand,  Syracuse  Nor- 
mal. 

Mary  E.  Anderson. 

Maurice  Boyd,  Chelsea. 

Elizabeth  H.  Perry,  Bridgewater 
Normal. 

Nellie  M.  Mahoney,  N.  Brookfield. 

Eda  Briggs,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Edward  W.  Hamilton,  M  N.  A.  S. 
and  City  School, 

William  C.  Robinson,  Philadelphia. 

George  F.  Sibley,  City  School. 

Joseph  A.  Frizzell,  Cambridge. 

Alexander  Miller,  City  School. 


Susie  M.  Stautial,  City  School. 

Emmie  W.  Bragdon,  East  Boston. 

Mabeth  Hurd,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wilhelmine  N.  Drauga,  Dedham. 

Minnie  I.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mary  L.  Patrick,  Brookline. 

Louise  MacLeod,  Medford. 

A.  W.  Scribner,  Lawrence. 

Alice  F.  Davenport,  Saturday  Indus- 
trial School. 

Celeste  W.  Allbright,  Saturday  In- 
dustrial School. 

Elizabeth  C.  Colby,  Saturday  Indus- 
trial School. 

Richard  Andrew,  Assistant  M.  N.  A.S. 

George  W.  Dawson,  Assistant  M.  N, 
A.  S. 

Kate  F.  Pierce,  Assistant  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Grace  E.  Southworth,  Stoughton. 

Henry  W.  Poor,  Assistant  Director 
of  Drawing,  City  of  Boston. 

Grace  Elliott,  Augusta,  Me. 

Marion  Campbell,  Ware,  Mass. 

Arthur  Flint,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Making  39,  against  33  for  the  preceding  year. 


Boston,  Dec.  31,  1891. 


ALONZO  A.  MINER, 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 

J.  W.  DICKINSON, 

Visitors. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


SECRETARY   OF  THE  BOARD. 


SECRETAEY'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  respectfully  present  herewith  the  fifty-fifth  annual  report 
of  the  secretary. 

SUMMAKY    OF    STATISTICS    FOR    1890-91,    THE    YeAR    ENDING 

May  1,  1891. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns,  351 :  cities,  25 ;  towns,  326. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  requii'ed  by  law. 

Number  of  public  schools, 7,239 

Increase  for  tlie  year, 92 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  years,  May  1,  1890, 376,491 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,375 

Number  of  puj)ils  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  during  the 

year  ending  May  1,  1891 376,986 

Increase  for  the  year,    .        .  '      .        .        .         5,494 
Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  piablic  schools  during 

the  year  ending  May  1,  1891, 307,953 

Increase  for  the  year, 4,429 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  year, .  278,602 

Increase  for  the  year, 4,692 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  upon  the  average  membership, .  90 

Number  of  children  under  five  years  of   age   attending  the 

public  schools, 3,129 

Increase  for  the  year, 551 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools, 33,904 

Increase  for  the  year,    .....         1,090 
Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year:  men,  1,016  ;  women,  9,630  ;  total,        .         .  10,646 

Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,  .         .         .  9,227 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,  .        .  3,736 

Increase  for  the  year, 232 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal  schools,  8,070 

Increase  for  the  year, 251 
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Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  $118  07 

Decrease  for  the  year, $8  51 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  1-18  17 

Increase  for  the  year |3  38 

Aggregate  of  months  all  the  public  schools  have  been  kept 

during  the  school  year,    ........        6o,-119-15 

Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been  kept,  8-9 

Decrease  for  the  year, 8  days. 

Number  of  high  schools, 244 

Increase  for  the  year,    ......       3 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools, 875 

Nuuiber  of  i3upils  in  high  schools, 26,294 

Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools,      .         .    $311,016  23 
Evening  schools  :   number,  266  ;   kept  in  55  cities  and  towns. 

Number  of  teachers,  1,018  ;  whole  number  of  pupils,  28,453  : 

men,  21,131;  women,  7,322:    average   attendance,   14,526; 

expense,  .         .        .         .       ' $151,279  24 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  support  of  public 

schools,  including  only  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel 

for  the  schools  and  cai'e  of  tires  and  school-rooms,  .  $5,707,514  37 
Increase  for  the  year,  ....  $182,63172 
Expense  of  supervision  of  the  public  schools,  ....  $245,163  63 
Salaries  of  superintendents  included  in  the  above,  .  .  .  $135,124  79 
Expense  of  preparing  and  printing  school  reports,  .  '  .  .  $12,394  14 
Expense  of  sundries,  books,  stationery,  maps,  charts,  etc.,         .    $494,545  27 

Expense  of  transportation  of  pupils, $30,648  68 

Amount  expended  in  1890-91  for  new  school-houses,        .         $1,026,032  27 
Amount  expended  for  alterations   and  permanent  improve- 
ments in  school-houses, $344,413  11 

Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs, $531,127  52 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  to  public  schools,       .         .       $3,805  14 
Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of   which  can   be 

appropriated  to  schools  and  academies, ....  $2,660,675  70 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,  $116,300  59 
Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option 

of  the  town,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.,  .  .  $93,687  06 
Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of 

public  schools  for  the  school  year  1890-91,  ....  $65,21438 
Of  this  amount  there   was   appropriated  for  apparatus   and 

books  of  reference, ,         .        .        .       $3,096  63 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  upon  public  schools  alone, 

exclusive  of  repairing  and  eretting  school-houses,  .  $6,652,972  67 
Of  the  above  to  each  child  in  the  State  betvveen  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age, $17  67 

Including  in  the  aggregate  above  the  expenses  of  repairing 

and  erecting  school-houses,  the  sum  is,  .         .         .         .  $8,554,545  57 

To  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 

age '  .        .  $22  72 
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Percentage    of  valuation   of    1890    appropriated    for  public 
schools,  including  only  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel 

for  the  schools  and  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,         .         .  .002^^5^83 
Percentage   of    valuation  of   1890  appropriated    for    public 

schools,  including  all  the  items  above, .OOSy^g'^^ 

Number  of  academies, •  Uo 

Whole  number  of  students  for  the  year  in  academies,       .        .  16,483 

Amount  of  tuition  paid, |390,760  18 

Number  of  private  schools, .  378 

Whole  number  of  jiupils  attending  for  the  year,       ...  42,547 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition, f  726,973  86 


Analysis  of  Statistical  Returns   for    1890-91. —  School 

Attendance. 

Enumeration  of  Children  hetioeen  Five  and  Fifteen   Years  of 

Age. 

An  exact  enumeration  of  the  children  in  the  State  within 
certain  age  limits  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
For  example,  the  enumerator's  list,  when  compared  with  the 
teacher's  school  register,  shows,  what  children  are  non-attend- 
ants. With  the  name  of  the  residence  contained  in  the  list, 
it  aids  in  reaching  the  absentees,  and  so  of  regulating  and  im- 
proving the  school  attendance. 

The  statutes  require  that  the  school  committee  shall  annually 
in  the  month  of  May  ascertain  or  cause  to  be  ascertained  the 
names  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years 
belonging  to  their  respective  cities  and  towns  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  and  shall  make  a  record  thereof.  (Public  Statutes, 
chapter  46,  section  3.) 

Between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  is  embraced  the 
period  assigned  to  elementary  instruction,  and  upon  these  ages 
is  based  the  abstract  of  school  returns  which  shows  the  com- 
parative amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  several  towns 
and  counties  of  the  State  for  the  schooling  of  each  child. 
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Number  of  School  Children  in  the  State. 
I.     Table  sliowing  the  Number  of  Children  between  Five  and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age    in   the   State,  also   the  Annual  Increase  for  Ten 
Successive  Years,  from  May  1, 1880,  to  May  1,  1890. 


Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

1881, 

321,377 

8,697 

1886,       . 

353,052 

4,149 

1882,    •     . 

329,459 

8,082 

1887,       . 

369,504 

6,452 

1883, 

336,195 

6,736 

1888,       . 

367,785 

8,281 

1884, 

343,810 

7,615 

1889,       . 

370,116 

2,331 

1885, 

348,903 

5,093 

1890,       . 

376,491 

6,375 

Average  increase. 


6,381 


The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  fi\^e  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  May  1,  1890,  was  376,491,  which  shows  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  6,375.  The  average  increase  for  ten  years,  from 
1880  to  1890,  was  6,381.  An  increase  for  the  year  so  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  average  increase  for  the  ten  years  gives 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics. 

Number  of  Children  attending  the  Public  Schools. 

II.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  all  Ages  in  the  Public 
Schools,  with  the  Annual  lyicrease  and  Decrease  from  May  1, 
1881,  to  May  1,  1891. 


Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Schools. 

Increase  and 

Decrease. 

Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Schools. 

Increase  and 
Decrease. 

1882,  . 

1883,  . 

1884,  . 

1885,  . 

1886,  . 

330,421 
335,872 
342,012 
339,714 
349,617 

Increase,  5,182 
Increase,  5,451 
Increase,   6,140 
Decrease,  2,298 
Increase,  9,903 

1887, . 
1888,. 
1889, . 
1890,. 
1891,. 

353,361 
358,000 
363,166 
371,492 
376,986 

Increase,   3,744 
Increase,  4,639 
Increase,  5,166 
Increase,  8,325 
Increase,  5,494 

A 

verage  inci 

•ease. 

,        , 

,        , 

5,174 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  all  aofes  attendino- 
the  public  schools  during  the  year  1890-91  is  5,494.  The 
remark  relating  to  the  reliability  of  the  enumeration  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  applies  in  this  connection. 
There  is  but  a  slight  variation  between  the  increase  in  the  whole 
number  attending  for  the  year  and  the  average  increase  for  ten 
years  ;  the  increase  for  the  past  year  is  320  greater  than  the 
average  for  ten  years.  The  presence  of  a  larger  number  of 
children  in  the  schools  than  there  are  in  the  State  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  in 
them  of  those  under  five  and  those  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 


III.  Table  showing  the  Attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  Children 
whose  Ages  are  between  Five  and  Fifteen  Years,  also  of  those 
under  Five  and  those  over  Fifteen,  with  their  Annual  Increase 
and  Decrease  from  May  1,  1881,  to  May  1,  1891. 


Pnpils  in  School 
between    Five 
and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. 

i  ^ 

i 
1  >• 

s     a 
3    > 

B.    ^ 

'S. 

a 

•a    i 

OS 

3 

a 

O      <u 

■2  i 

i  a 

a 

1882,  . 

1883,  . 

1884,  . 

1885,  . 

1886,  . 

1887,  . 

1888,  . 

1889,  . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

305,577 
310,462 
315,727 
312,751 
320,212 
323,018 
327,279 
331,228 
336,100 
339,953 

Increase,  6,367 
Increase,  4,885 
Increase,  5,265 
Decrease,  2,976 
Increase,  7,461 
Increase,  2,800 
Increase,  4,261 
Increase,  3,949 
Increase,  4,872 
Increase,  3,853 

1,646 
1,616 
1,517 
1,465 
1,433 
1,375 
1,178 
1,130 
2,578 
3,129 

Decrease,      39 
Decrease,      30 
Decrease,      99 
Decrease,      52 
Decrease,      32 
Decrease,      58 
Decrease,    197 
Decrease,      48 
Increase,  1,448 
Increase,     551 

23,198 
23,794 
24,768 
25,498 
27,972 
28,968 
29,543 
30,758 
32,814 
33,904 

Decrease,  1,146 
Increase,     596 
Increase,     974 
Increase,     730 
Increase,  2,474 
Increase,     996 
Increase,     575 
Increase,  1,215 
Increase,  2,056 
Increase,  1,090 

Average  increase,  4,074 

Average  increase,    956 

The  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  for  the  year  ending  May, 
1891,  was  339,953,  which  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  3,853. 
This  increase  falls  221  short  of  the  average  increase  for  the  ten 
years  ending  with  the  same  date  ;  the  average  for  ten  years  was 
4.074. 
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Comparing  the  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
in  the  public  schools  with  the  number  in  the  State,  the  former 
number  is  found  to  be  90.3  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  This  is  a 
very  large  percentage,  as  will  be  more  apparent  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  returns  from  private  schools  accompanying 
this  report. 

The  attendance  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  amounts, 
for  the  year  181)0-91,  to  3,129.  The  annual  decrease,  extend- 
ing through  a  long  series  of  years,  was  last  year  suddenly 
changed  to  an  increase.  An  increase  of  551  is  reported  for  the 
present  year.  This  change  results  from  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens.  Beginning  as  early  as  three  years  of  age,  the 
work  in  the  kindergarten  continues  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight.  The  private  kindergartens  now  provide  the  schooling 
for  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  children  between  these  ages 
who  would  otherwise  go  to  increase  the  number  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools. 

The  c  ties  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  also  the  town  of  Brook- 
line,  in  a  restricted  way,  have  incorporated  the  kindergarten 
into  their  public  school  system. 

The  enrolment  of  children  over  fifteen  years  of  age  increases 
steadily  from  year  to  year.  The  number  reached  in  1890-91 
was  33,904,  an  increase  of  1,090  over  the  number  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  increase  is  higher  than  the  average  increase 
for  the  past  ten  years,  which  is  956.  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
place  the  high  schools  maintain  in  popular  favor,  for  most  of 
the  pupils  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  are  members  of 
these  schools.  The  courses  of  studies  are  constantly  modifying 
to  meet  the  wants  of  their  students  ;  and  therefore  attendance 
upon  the  high  schools  is  likely  still  farther  to  increase. 

It  appears,  from  the  increase  in  the  number  under  five  and 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  attendance,  that  the  people  have 
faith  in  the  public  school ;  that  they  depend  upon  it  to  supple- 
ment the  culture  of  the  home  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  duties  of  practical  life  on  the  other.  It  behooves  all 
who  are  directlyconnected  with  the  administration  of  the  school 
system  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  that  the  system  shall  fully 
meet  the  obligations  which  this  faith  imposes. 
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j4.ttenclance  upon  Public  and   Private  Schools,  Compared  with 
the  Whole  Number  of  Children  in  the  State. 

The  term  private  schools  is  used  to  designate  all  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  not  directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  school  committees,  or  recognized  as  essentially  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  whole  number  of  pu})ils  of  all  ages  reported  by  the 
school  committees  as  attending  private  schools,  including 
academies,  is  59,030.  There  are  no  means  provided  in  the 
returns  by  which  the  number  between  five  and  fifteen  years  can 
be  ascertained.  The  numbers  under  five  and  over  fifteen  years 
of  age  attending  the  public  schools  are  returned,  and  doubtless 
about  the  same  ratio  exists  in  the  private  schools.  This 
being  true,  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  attending  private  schools  is  52,775.  Returns  received 
directly  from  these  schools  indicate  that  the  number  between 
these  ages  is  considerably  less.  Adding,  however,  52,775  to 
the  number  in  the.  public  schools,  the  whole  number  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  all  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  appears  to  be  392,728,  which  is  an  excess  of  16,237 
over  the  number  between  these  ages  as  reported  by  the  enumer- 
ators, in  the  State. 

This  extraordinary  result  admits  of  explanation.  In  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  returns  from  private  schools  are  not  made 
from  carefully  kept  registers.  In  the  second  place,  some 
children  are  enrolled  both  in  the  public  and  in  the  private 
schools.  And,  notwithstanding  that  the  keeping  of  the  enroll- 
ment sheet  of  the  public  school  register  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  children's  being  twice  enrolled  in  the  same  town 
during  the  year,  the  directions  are  probably  not  complied  with 
in  every  instance.  Moreover,  no  such  provision  is  made  in  case 
the  child  moves  from  a  school  in  one  town  to  a  school  in  another. 
There  is,  in  the  third  place,  a  difference  in  the  date  of  the 
enumeration  of  the  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  the  date  of  reporting  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  of  the  children  in  school.  The  enumeration  is 
made  in  the  early  and  the  report  of  enrollment  and  attendance 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year. 

Further  than  this,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  the 
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public  schools  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  it  was 
necessary  to  deduct,  from  the  number  of  all  ages  attending  the 
schools,  the  numbers  under  five  and  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
In  estimating  the  number  attending  the  private  schools  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  a  similar  deduction  was  necessary; 
the  basis  for  finding  this  number  was  (he  ratio  of  children  of 
corresponding  ages  in  the  public  schools.  Of  course  the  true 
results  in  this  item  cannot  be  accurately  known. 

There  is  another  item  that  must  be  taken  mto  account 
which  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  If  all  the  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  were  in  the  schools,  the 
number  between  these  ages  in  the  State  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  should  equal  the  number  of  all  ages  in  the 
schools  during  the  year,  less  those  in  them  under  five  and  those 
over  fifteen  at  the  beginning,  too;ether  with  those  under  five  who 
enter  them  during  the  year,  and  those  who  pass  the  age  of  fifteen 
while  members  of  the  school. 

Giving  these  several  items  due  weight,  the  statistics  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  in 
ithe  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  fail  to  attend 
school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

Essentially  the  same  conclusions  are  reached  by  taking  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  number  of  such 
persons  in  the  State  May  1,  1890,  w^as  237,142;  the  number 
reported  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  during  the  year 
1890-91  was  211,913.  The  number  reported  in  the  private 
schools  is  30,374  ;  in  private  schools  v.'hich  failed  to  report  this 
item  there  is  estimated  to  be  3,540  ;  this  gives  a  total  in  all 
schools  of  345,685,  an  excess  of  8,685  in  the  enrollment  over 
the  enumeration.  This  excess  being  explained  by  the  method 
used  in  explaining  the  corresponding  excess  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years,  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  are 
in  the  schools.. 

JRelative  Increase  of  Population  and  School  Attendance. 

By  the  census  for  1880  the  population  of  the  State  was 
1,783,086;  by  the  census  of  1890  it  was  2,238,943.  This 
shows  a  gain  in  population  of  25.5  per  cent,  in  ten  years.    The 
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ratio  of  increase  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  chil- 
dren of  all  agei5  for  the  same  period  is  within  a  small  fraction  of 
16  per  cent.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  attendance 
upon  the  schools  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion. And  yet  we  have  already  shown,  by  the  returns  made  by 
the  school  committees,  that  there  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
children  of  school  age  that  fail  to  attend  the  schools  a  portion 
of  time  during  the  year.  An  intelligent  study  of  the  statistics 
will  account  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  increase 
in  population  and  in  school  attendance. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  in  1880  was  312,680,  and  in  1890  it  was 
376,491,  an  increase  of  63,811  ;  which  is  20.4  per  cent, 
increase  in  children  between  live  and  fifteen  for  ten  years, 
against  25.5  per  cent,  increase  in  the  population  for  the  same 
period.  But  there  has  been  during  this  time  a  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  parochial  schools,  and  a  constant  withdrawal  of  chil- 
dren from  public  to  attend  these  schools ;  till  at  present, 
taking  the  numbers  reported  by  those  in  charge,  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  members  of  parochial  schools.  The  two  items  referred  to, 
namely,  the  lower  rate  of  increase  in  children  than  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  increased  attendance  upon  parochial  schools,  will 
fully  explain  the  apparent  falling  off  in  school  attendance,  as 
compared  with  the  increase  in  population. 

The  statistics  based  upon  the  ages  between  five  and  fifteen 
carry  the  impression  that  the  intervening  years  constitute  the 
school  age.  But  the  school  age,  so  far  as  attendance  upon 
school  is  compulsory,  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  years.  For 
thirty  weeks  during  each  year,  from  the  time  the  child  is  eight 
until  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  he  is  required,  under  the  compul- 
sory laws,  to  attend  school.  His  attendance  outside  of  this 
period  depends  chiefly  upon  his  own  inclination,  and  that  of 
his  parents.  The  returns  show  that,  of  children  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  old,  there  were  enrolled  in  1880,  in  the  public 
schools,  169,964,  and  in  1890  there  were  enrolled  211,913; 
which  is  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  24.6  per  cent.,  a  ratio  less 
than  1  per  cent,  below  the  increase  in  the  whole  population, 
and  4.2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  increase  in  children  in  the 
State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.     And  this  takes 
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DO  notice  of  those  attending  private  schools.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  increase  in  school  attendance  is  not  behind  the  increase 
in  population,  while  it  is  far  in  advance  of  our  laws  for  com- 
pelling attendance. 

Regularity  of  Attendance. 

The  tables  which  precede,  I.  II.  and  III.,  have  reference  to 
the  demands  made  upon  the  schools  on  account  of  the  number 
of  children  having  dependence  upon  them,  and  on  account  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  as  shown  by  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  children  who  are  in  actual  attendance.  The 
tables  which  immediately  follow  have  reference  to  the  amount 
of  time  and  regularity  of  attendance. 


IV.  Table  slwiowg  the  Average  Membership  and  Annual  Increase  of 
Membership  of  the  Public  Schools ;  also  the  Yearly  Increase  and 
the  Ratio  of  Attendancefor  Te7t  Tears  from  May  1,  1881,  to 
May  1,  1891. 


Average 
Membership 

Increase  of 

Average 
Membership. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Increase  of 
Average  Attendance. 

Ratio  of 
Attendance  to 
Membership. 

1882, 

265,442 

3,411 

235,739 

Increase,  2,631 

.88813-f- 

1883, 

270,531 

5,089 

242,043 

Increase,  6,304 

.89469+ 

1884,  • 

277,241 

6,710 

248,168 

Increase,  6,125 

.89510+ 

1885, 

282,154 

4,913 

253,955 

Increase,  5,787 

.90005+ 

1886, 

288,640 

6,486 

260,088 

Increase,  6,133 

.90108+ 

1887, 

291,539 

2,899 

262,159 

Increase,  2,071 

.89922+ 

1888, 

293,941 

2,402 

264,723 

Increase,  2,564 

.90057+ 

1889, 

299,537 

5,596 

270,851 

Increase,  6,128 

.90423+ 

1890, 

303,524 

3,987 

273,910 

Increase,  3,059 

.9024+ 

1891, 

307,953 

4,429 

278,602 

Increase,  4,692 

.9045+ 

Av.,  4,592 

Av.  Increase  for  10  yrs., 
4,549. 
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The  increase  in  the  average  membership  of  the  schools  has 
been  constant  since  1880,  which  is  the  first  year  this  item  was 
required  in  the  annual  returns  made  by  the  school  committees 
to  the  Board.  For  the  ten  years  from  May,  1881,  to  May, 
1891,  the  average  increase  is  4,592.  For  the  last  year  the 
increase  was  4,429,  which  varies  but  slightly  from  the  average 
for  ten  years.  The  largest  increase  which  has  taken  place 
occurred  in  the  years  1884  and  1886,  and  apparently  resulted 
in  large  degree  from  the  operations  of  the  free  text-book 
law,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  these  two  years. 
The  increase  in  the  average  attendance  has  also  been  constant 
during  the  period  of  ten  years.  This  increase  has  been  at  the 
rate  per  annum  of  4,549,  while  for  the  year  ending  May,  1891, 
it  was  4,692. 

The  ratio  of  the  increase  in  average  membership  for  the  year 
is  1  438  of  one  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  in  average 
attendance  for  the  year  is  1.684  of  one  per  cent.  This  differ- 
ence of  nearly  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
average  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  average  membership, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  length  of  time  children  who  are 
enrolled  continue  at  school.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached' 
last  year  by  a  comparison  of  corresponding  ratios  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

The  ratio  of  the  average  attendance,  based  upon  the  average 
memljership  for  the  past  ten  years,  averages  89.899  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  attendance,  based  upon  membership  for  the  year 
1890-91,  is  90.45  per  cent.  This  is  the  highest  per  cent, 
reached  since  a  return  of  this  item  was  first  require'd.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  was 
based  upon  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Though  the  comparison  forms  no 
proper  basis  for  determining  the  regularity  of  attendance  of 
actual  members  of  the  schools,  it  is  interestiug  to  note  that, 
while  upon  this  basis  the  average  attendance  for  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  1880  was  73.5  per  cent.,  it  is  for  the  present  year  upon 
the  same  basis  74  per  cent.  Considering  the  conditions  previ- 
ously referred  to,  affecting  the  membership  of  the  public  schools, 
this  increased  per  cent,  shows  considerable  improvement  in  the 
very  important  habit  of  punctuality  of  attendance. 
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For  many  years  schools  well  graded  and  thoroughly  super- 
vised have  stimulated  to  a  high  degree  the  pupils  to  form  this 
habit,  and  generally  quite  satisfactory  results  have  been  reached 
in  the  regularity  of  attendance  in  schools  of  this  class.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  even  here  too  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  matter  by  teachers  and  others  concerned ; 
demoralization  is  consequent  upon  such  laxity.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  too,  extraordinary  and  even  questionable 
means  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  recording  a 
high  percentage  of  attendance,  —  as  if  the  attendance  or  even 
the  record  of  it  were  an  end  in  itself.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  true  that  in  the  class  of  schools  under  consideration,  proper 
vigilance  has  been  exercised  to  keep  up  the  attendance,  and  the 
prompting  motive  has  been  the  best  good  of  the  school  and  of 
each  individual  pupil,  and  only  just  and  honorable  means  have 
been  employed  to  secure  a  high  rate  of  attendance. 

The  ungraded  schools,  and  especially  those  in  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  the  State,  have  till  recently  lacked  proper  stim- 
ulation, and  as  a  whole  have  tended  to  bring  down  the  average 
attendance  of  the  State.  Since  the  employment  of  the  district 
superintendent  by  towns  having  the  great  proportion  of  these 
schools,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  regularity  of 
attendance. 

From  one  of  the  superintendent  districts  a  "  comparative 
attendance  report"  was  received,  containing  the  percentage  of 
attendance  of  the  several  schools  in  the  district  for  the  week 
ending  November  6,  in  whic^h  two  of  the  schools  reached  100 
per  cent.,  two  99  per  cent.,  five  others  98  per  cent.,  and  the 
whole  number  an  average  of  95  per  cent.  If  only  rational 
means  were  employed,  and  only  the  highest  good  was  sought, — 
and  we  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  —  the  result  is  as 
praiseworthy  as  it  is  remarkable. 
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V.  Table  showing  by  Counties  the  Number  of  Towns  ivhose  School 
Attendance,  based  on  the  Average  Meiyibershii),  exceeds  Ninety 
Per  Cent. 


COUNTIES. 

Number 

of 
Towns  in 
County. 

Number 

of 

Towns  in 

County 

Attendance 

over 
90  Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

Number 

of 

Towns  in 

County. 

Number 

of 

Towns  in 

County 

Attendance 

over 
90  Per  Cent. 

Barnstable,  . 
Berkshire,    . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, . 
Essex,  . 
Franklin, 
Hampden,    . 

15 
32 
20 
6 
35 
26 
22 

7 
14 

6 

1 

1§ 
20 

9 

Hampshire, 
Middlesex, . 
Nantucket, . 
Norfolk,      . 
Plymouth,  . 
Suffolk,       . 
Worcester, . 

23 
54 

1 
27 
27 

4 
59 

351 

13 

46 

1 

19 

12 

2 

44 

Totals, 

• 

. 

212 

By  a  comparison  of  the  above  with  the  report  of  one 
year  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  212  towns  ranking  above 
this  high  per  cent,  of  attendance,  against  191  last  year  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  this  change  took  place  in  por- 
tions of  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin  and 
Worcester,  nineteen  additional  towns  having  entered  this  list 
from  the  scattered  populations  of  these  four  counties. 

VI.     Table  giving  the  Names  of  the  Towns  that  have  above  Ninety-five 
Per  Cent  of  Attendance  for  the  Tear  1890-91. 


TOWNS. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Attendance. 

TOWNS. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Attendance. 

Gloucester, 

97 

Canton,    .... 

95 

Deerfield, 

96 

Lawrence, 

95 

Plymouth, 
Sherborn, 

96 
96 

Leverett, . 
Monroe,  . 

95 
95 

Adams, 

95 

North  Adams, 

95 

Ashland,  . 

95 

Orange,    . 

95 

Barnstable, 
Bedford,   . 
Boxford,   . 

95 
95 
95 

Quincy,    . 
Royalston, 
Washington, 

95 
95 
95 
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The  class  of  towns  whose  average  attendance  is  above  95 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  number  of  this  class  the  pre- 
vious year  has  increased  from  14  to  18. 

VII.      Table  givivg  the  Names  of  the  Towns  whose  Average  Attend- 
ance for  the  Year  fell  below  Eighty  Per  Cent,  of  the  Membership. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Attendance 

Attendance. 

Great  Barrington,     . 

79 

Hancock,. 

77 

Mount  Washiugton, 

79 

Pembroke, 

77 

New  Ashford,  . 

7y 

Wales 

76 

Northfield, 

79 

Russell 

74 

Topsfield,         .        .        . 

79 

Amesbuiy, 

73 

Fairhaven, 

77 

There  are  some  encourao;:inof  features  in  this  list.  The 
number  of  towns  which  have  an  averaoe  attendance  below 
80  per  cent,  has  decreased  since  last  year  from  17  to  11.  The 
lowest  per  cent,  reported  by  any  town  last  year  was  65  ;  the 
lowest  this  year  is  73.  Five  of  the  towns  reported  below  80 
per  cent,  last  year,  are  just  holding  their  own  the  present  year. 

It  appears  that  in  these  towns  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  as  members  of  the  schools  are  habitually  absent, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  many  children  are  deprived  of  much 
more  than  this  fraction  of  their  school  privileges.  If  full  pro- 
vision is  made  for  all  the  children,  as  doubtless  is  the  case,  this 
large  amount  of  absence  implies  a  waste  of  above  one-fifth  of 
the  school  appropriation,  —  a  great  injustice  to  the  taxpayer. 
Such  irregularity  of  attendance  implies  demoralization  in  the 
school,  in  the  children,  and  in  all  the  forces  employed  for  their 
mental  and  moral  training.  If  the  causes  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  those  directly  concerned,  then  it  is  a  virtue  to  submit 
with  patience  to  the  inevitable,  and  wait  in  faith  and  hope  for 
a  better  day.  If  the  causes  can  be  charged  to  a  lack  of  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  officials  or  to  the  indifference  of  parents  or 
others  in  control  of  the  means  for  training  the   children,  such 
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culpable  neglect  as  is  implied  would  seem  to  require  that  the 
schools  be  brought  under  a  more  active  and  efficient  supervision. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  enrollment  in  the  schools  and  the 
hio;h  rate  of  averao;e  attendance  during  the  term  of  member- 
ship,  many  children  are  non-attendants  for  a  portion  of  the 
year,  and  among  them  are  not  a  few  who  are  habitual  truants. 
The  average  membership  could  be  largely  increased  by  a  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  truant  laws.  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1891,  raising  the  compulsory  school  age 
to  fifteen  years  in  cities  and  towns  where  opportunity  is  given 
for  industrial  education.  The  expression  in  the  statute, 
<'  industrial  education  in  any  form,"  includes  industrial  draw- 
ing, so  that  the  application  of  the  law  is  nearly  universal.  The 
law  would  be  made  more  effective  if  the  age  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  were  extended  to  correspond. 

Number  of  Public  Schools. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  is  7,239,  an 
increase  of  92  for  the  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  attending  the  public  schools  for  the  same  time  is  5,494, 
which  would  indicate  that  a  new  school  was  established  for 
each  59  new  pupils  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  new  schools 
average  59.  pupils.  It  is  not  safe  to  make  this  inference.  The 
tendency  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  consolidate  the 
schools,  by  making  two  or  more  into  one.  This  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  without  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools.  According  to  directions 
given  in  the  blank  for  school  committees'  returns,  "  each  school 
or  department  of  a  school  having  a  separate  teacher,  and 
required  by  the  committee  to  keep  a  separate  register,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  school."  This  requirement  is  followed 
throughout  the  State,  with  few  exceptions  ;  these  exceptions, 
however,  are  important,  including  as  they  do  some  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  order  that  the  statis- 
tical returns  may  be  relied  upon  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
there  must  be  entire  compliance  with  the  requirement  in  the 
blank  sent  for  returns  and  in  the  school  register,  that  each 
school  or  department  of  a  school  having  a  separate  teacher  and 
required  to  keep  a  separate  register  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct school. 
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Number  of  Teachers,  with   Their  Wages. 

The  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year 
was  10,()46,  an  increase  of  322  over  the  previous  year.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  is  92.  A  simple  comparison 
of  these  numbers  shows  a  tendency,  which  is,  we  believe,  gen- 
eral, to  employ  an  increased  number  of  teachers  for  a  given 
number  of  schools.  In  many  of  the  towns,  especially  in  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  a  still  larger  number  of  teachers  is 
required  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  schools.  But,  where  no 
such  pressure  is  felt,  the  increased  number  of  teachers  implies 
a  greater  amount  of  individual  teachino;  and  oversio;ht. 

It  is  becoming  quite  common  to  employ  teachers  who  are  in 
training,  to  assist  the  principal  teachers,  especially  in  city  pri- 
mary schools.  The  practice  has  the  sanction  of  usage  in 
many  industrial  pursuits,  where  workmen  of  little  skill  and 
experience  are  put  to  labor  with  one  of  greater  experience  and 
known  skill.  The  plan  is  to  be  commended  on  other  grounds 
than  that  it  provides  for  individual  instruction  where  needed. 
It  should  be  extended  till  no  child  that  needs  guidance  should 
be  left  to  grope,  and  till  the  practice  prevails  of  giving  to  no 
person  full  charge  of  a  school  till  he  has  had  some  experience 
in  teaching  under  the  eye  of  a  skilled  teacher. 

The  tendency  above  noticed  is  made  evident  by  a  comparison 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools.  The  increase  in 
children  for  the  year  is  5,494;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  required  for  the  schools  is  292,  from  which  it  appears 
that  one  additional  teacher  is  reported  as  required  for  every 
additional  18  pupils.  If  the  increased  number  of  children  be 
compared  with  the  actual  number  of  additional  teachers 
employed,  which  is  322,  it  will  be  found  that  one  additional 
teacher  was  employed  for  every  17  additional  pupils.  This 
only  illustrates  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
teaching  force  for  a  given  number  of  children.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  throughout  the  State  is  33,  This 
number  is  found  by  dividing  the  average  membership  of  the 
schools  by  the  number  of  teachers  required.  When  we  con- 
sider how  many  schools  exist  with  but  six,  eight  or  ten  pupils, 
the  demand  is  for  a  much  greater  and  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers. 
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Tenure  of  Oefice   of  Teachers. 

A  slight  lengthening;  of  the  teachers'  term  of  service  was 
noted  last  year.  That  this  lengthening  is  continued  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  schools 
with  the  number  actually  employed.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  required  for  the  schools  was  2,072  in  the  ten 
years  from  1881  to  1891  ;  this  is  an  increase  of  28  9  per  cent. 
Whereas  the  increase  in  the  number  of  different  teachers  em- 
ployed for  the  same  period  is  but  1,785,  which  is  an  increase  of 
20.1  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Still,  the  returns  show  that,  where  9,227  teachers  were 
required  to  keep  the  schools,  10,646  dijEFerent  teachers  were 
employed.  This  means  that  1,419  changes  of  teachers  took 
place  during  the  year ;  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  schools  had 
more  than  one  teacher.  A  chano-e  of  teachers,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  to  be  deprecated.  An  improvement  in  the  tenure  of 
the  office  of  the  teacher  tends  to  improvement  in  the  schools. 

Teachers'  Qualifications. 

The  permanence  of  the  teacher  in  office  is  largely  dependent 
upon  his  qualifications  and  upon  the  compensation  received. 
His  qualifications  depend  very  much  upon  his  training  and 
experience.  A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  depend  upon 
their  experience  alone  to  qualify  them  to  teach,  and  this  ex- 
perience is  often  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  number  of  those  who,  prior 
to  entering  upon  the  management  of  schools,  received  some 
instruction  in  training  schools.  These  are  now  established  in 
many  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  probably  250  of , the 
2,000  to  2,500  who  first  entered  the  schools  as  teachers  the 
past  year  came  into  them  after  having  had  some  practice  in 
these    training    schools. 

The  school  committees'  returns  show  3,736  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  have  received 
some  normal  school  instruction.  This  is  an  increase  of 
232  over  the  number  employed  for  the  previous  year. 
Of  normal  graduates,  that  is,  of  those  who  have  received 
the   State   diploma,  certifying  that  they  have  passed  through 
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a  two  or  a  four  years'  course  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  principles  of  teaching,  there  were  employed  during  the 
year  3,070  ;  an  increase  for  the  year  of  251.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  of  teachers  introduced  into  the  schools  during  the  year, 
733  have  received  some  special  preparation  for  their  work. 
Taking  the  whole  body  of  our  teachers,  35  per  cent,  of  them 
have  pursued  partial  courses,  and  27  per  cent,  have  completed 
courses  in  the  normal  schools.  Though  the  qualifications 
thus  implied  may  seem  inadequate  to  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  they  are  higher 
than  in  any  former  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  increase  of  322  in  the  whole  number  of  different  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  is  wholly  in  favor  of  females,  there 
being  a  decrease  of  one  in  the  number  of  males  employed,  with 
an  increase  of  323  in  the  number  of  females.  There  is  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  average  wages  of  males  and  of 
females,  the  former  receiving  $8.51  less  per  month,  and  the 
latter  |3  38  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  average  of  the 
wages  per  month  for  male  teachers  is  $118,07,  and  for  females 
$48.17.  The  low  wages  for  which  young  women  can  be  hired 
to  keep  school  is  an  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  male  teachers. 


Time  the  Schools  aee  Kept. 

IX.     Table  sJwiving  the  Length  of  Time  in  Months  the  Schooh  were 
Jcept  during  Each  Year  from  1882  to  1891.,  a  Period  of  Ten  Years. 


Average  Number 

Average  Number 

of  Months  the 

of  Months  the 

Schools  have 

Schools  have 

been  kept. 

been  kept. 

1882,    .... 

8-9 

1887, .... 

8-12 

1883,    .... 

8-18 

1888, .        ... 

8-9 

1884,    .        .        . 

8-19 

1889 

8-11 

1885,    ..... 

8-3 

1890, .... 

8-17 

1886,    .... 

9-4 

1891, .... 

8-9 

The  schools  of  the  State  were  kept  an  average  of  8  months 
and  9   days  during  the   year.      This  is  4  days  short  of  the 
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average  for  ten  years,  which  is  8  months  and  13  days.  The 
shortening  of  the  average  time  of  keeping  the  schools,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  does  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  or  from  any 
unwillingness  to  give  them  liberal  support,  but  rather  from  the 
feeling  that  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  weeks  per  year  is  all  the 
time  that  can  be  profitably  spent  in  school.  And  what  contrib- 
utes to  this  feeling  is  the  desire  of  many  families  to  spend  a 
longer  time  at  the  summer  resorts.  To  provide  for  such 
families,  and  to  avoid  the  demoralizing  efl^ects  of  having  a  part 
of  the  school  withdrawn,  the  summer  vacation  is  in  many 
instances  prolonged  at  both  ends.  The  long  vacations,  together 
with  the  frequent  holidays  during  the  year,  seem  already  to 
have  encroached  upon  the  school  time  to  an  undesirable  extent. 
Some  plan  should  be  devised  for  continuing  the  schooling  of 
children  who,  on  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  a  long  summer 
vacation,  are  turned  into  the  street.  In  some  places,  in  Bos- 
ton for  example,  vacation  schools  are  maintained  ;  in  others,  as 
in  Newton  and  Brookline,  schools  have  been  opened  for  teach- 
ing the  industrial  arts  of  cooking,  sewing  and  carpentry. 
These  schools  have  not  been  largely  attended,  and,  being  main- 
tained at  private  expense,  they  are  not  reported  by  the  school 
authorities. 

Towns  that  fail  to  keep  their  schools  six  months,  twenty-four 
weeks,  during  each  year,  forfeit  their  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  school  fund,  and  subject  themselves  to  a  heavy  fine.  The 
purpose  of  the  penalty  is  to  make  sure  that  no  child  is  deprived 
of  his  schooling.  The  number  of  towns  that  failed  to  keep 
part  of  their  schools  six  months  is  37.  These  towns  are  given 
in  the  followino-  table  :  — 
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X.  Table  sJioiving  the  Toivns  that  have  not  kept  their  Schools  Six 
Months  during  the  Year,  the  Nuviber  of  Schools  not  so  kept,  and 
the  Average  Time  of  keepiyig  the  Schools  as  a  Whole  in  These 
Several  Toivns. 


COUNTIES. 

Towns. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Average 
Schools 

Length  of 
of  Town. 

Barnstable, 

Mashpee, 

1—   1 

6  mo. 

12  days. 

Berkshire, 

Lanesborough, 
Lenox,    .... 
Otis,         .... 
West  Stockbridge, 
Windsor, 

1—  5 

7  " 
9    " 
5    " 

8  " 
5    " 

15     " 

15     " 
19     " 
12     " 

Bristol,     . 

- 

0 

- 

- 

Dukes, 

- 

0 

- 

- 

Essex, 

Essex,     .... 

2—  2 

7    " 

6     " 

Franklin, . 

Ashfield, 
Charlemont, 
Leyden,  . 
Rowe, 

1 

1 
1 
1—  4 

6    " 
6    " 
6    " 
5    " 

15     " 
6     " 

18     " 

Hampden, 

Blandford, 
Chester, . 
Holland, 
Ludlow, . 
Southwick, 
Westfield, 
West  Springfi 

eld. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1—  7 

6  " 

7  " 
5    " 

8  " 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 

3  " 

10     " 
8     " 
1     " 

15      " 

4  " 

Hampshii-e, 

Enfield,  . 

Granby,  . 

Huntington, 

Middlefield, 

Prescott, 

Woi'thington, 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1—  8 

8    " 
8    " 
7    " 
7    " 

7    " 
7    " 

10     " 

2  " 
8     " 

10     " 

3  " 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Ashby,    . 
Ashland, 
Burlington, 
Wilmington, 

1 
1 
1 
1—  4 

5    " 

8  " 
7    " 

9  " 

8     » 

7     " 

18     " 

2     " 

Norfolk,  . 

Braintree, 
Norfolk, . 

1 

1—  2 

9    " 

7    " 

12     " 

10     " 

Plymouth, 

Mattapoisett,  . 

1—  1 

8    " 

- 

Suflfolk,     . 

- 

0 

_ 

_ 

Worcester, 

Lunenburg, 
Paxton,  . 
Petersham, 
Princeton, 
Sterling, 
West  Brookfi( 

'id. 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1—  9 

7    " 
5    " 

5  " 

6  " 

7  " 

8  " 

15     " 

17  " 

13     " 
11     " 

18  » 

Total, 

87     43 
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There  are  in  this  list  of  thirty-seven  towns  43  schools 
reported  as  not  kept  six  months.  These  towns  seem  to  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  so  to  deserve  the  penalty 
attaching  to  non-compliance;  and  this  may  be  true  of  some  of 
them.  But  non-compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  is  a  vir- 
tue if  thereby  its  spirit  is  fulfilled.  In  most  cases  where  the 
schools  were  not  kept  six  months,  they  were  given  up  and  the 
children  were  provided  for  in  better  schools.  This  is  known 
to  be  the  fact  in  many  towns,  and  could  be  inferred  concerning 
others,  from  the  average  length  of  time  the  schools  as  a  whole 
w^ere  kept.  This  equals  or  exceeds  six  months  in  all  but  six  of 
them. 

More  than  one-half  of  these  towns  have  recently  adopted  the 
plan  of  employing  school  superintendents  ;  and  the  same  spirit 
which  made  this  advance  is  closing  up  the  unthrifty  little 
schools  existing  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and  uniting  them 
with  larger  and  better  schools. 

Some  parents  and  property-holders  esteem  the  nearness  of  the 
school  to  their  own  dwellings  above  its  power  to  instruct  and 
discipline  the  child.  They  form  a  judgment  of  the  location  of 
the  school  more  readily  than  they  do  of  the  quality  of  the  train- 
ing it  ajffords.  But  for  this  prejudice,  consolidation  of  schools 
would  progress  more  rapidly  than  it  does.  Both  parents  and 
tax  payers   are  interested  in  securing  it  for  all  small  schools. 

The  simple  massing  of  the  children,  if  they  are  kept  under 
proper  control,  tends  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of  the  school. 
Where  the  distance  of  the  consolidated  school  from  the  children 
is  an  objection,  that  is  easily  removed  by  appropriating  a  small 
sum  for  their  conveyance.  This  will  usually  leave  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  after  all  th^  additional  expense  incurred  has 
been  met. 
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High  Schools. 
XL     Table  Showing  the  Number  of  High  Schools  in  the  State  Jor  Ten 
Years,  from  1882  to  1891,  with  the  Number  of  Pupils  attending, 
also   their  Ratio  to  the    Whole  Number  of  Children  in  all  the 
Schools. 


Ratio 

Ratio 

of  Pupils  in 

of  Pupils  ia 

Yeak. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

H.  Si 

to  School 

Enrollment. 

Year. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

to  School 
Enrollment. 

1882,      . 

221 

19,256 

.058 

1887,      . 

229 

22,406 

.063 

1883,      . 

226 

18,423 

.057 

1888,      . 

230 

22,785 

.063 

1884,      . 

228 

20,012 

.058 

1889,     . 

236 

24,139 

.066 

1885,      . 

224 

20,489 

.063 

1890,     . 

241 

25,317 

.068 

1886,      . 

224 

21,370 

.061 

1891,     . 

244 

26,294 

.069 

The  number  of  high  schools  has  increased  during  the  year 
from  241  to  244,  their  membership  from  25,317  to  26,294. 
The  increase  is  in  the  smaller  towns,  two  of  which  are  in  Berk- 
shire  County. 

The  table  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  high  school 
pupils  to  the  whole  number  of  children  of  all  ages  has  increased 
over  one  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  For  the  present  year,  1890- 
91,  within  a  small  fraction  of  seven  per  cent,  of  all  children 
enrolled  are  members  of  public  high  schools. 

XII.  Table  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  High  Schools  among  the 
Several  Counties  of  the  State,  ivith  the  Ratio  of  Population  hav- 
ing Access  to  High  Schools. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number  of 
Towns 
required 
to  keep 

High 
Schools. 

Number  of 

Towns 

having 

High 

Schools. 

Number  of 

High 

Schools. 

Ratio  of 
Population 

having 
Access  to 

High 
Schools. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,  . 

Dukes,    . 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk. 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,  . 

Worcester, 

15 
32 
20 

6 
35 
26 
22 
23 
54 

1 

27 
27 

4 
59 

9 

7 
10 

23 
4 
8 
6 

30 
1 

19 

13 
3 

31 

10 
13 
11 

1 
27 

8 

9 
10 
47 

1 
23 
18 

4 
43 

10 
15 
11 

1 
28 

9 

9 
11 
47 

1 

25 
18 
14 
45 

86.1  per  cent. 
85.7 

93.0        " 
26.4        " 

97.2  " 
59.4 

90.0  " 
81.8        " 

97.1  " 
100.0        " 

96.3  " 
90.7 

100.0 
93.8 

351 

164 

223 

244 

94.7  Average. 

74  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION.  [Jan. 

With  the  exception  of  five  towns,  every  town  having  two 
thousand  inhabitants  has  maintained  a  high  school.  The  num- 
ber of  towns  required  to  keep  such  a  school  is  164,  the  number 
that  have  kept  one  or  more  is  223.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  kept  is  244.  Of  the  population  of  the  State,  94.7  per 
cent,  are  in  towns  maintaining  high  schools  ;  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent,  additional  are  in  towns  having  academies  ;  while  about 
two  per  cent,  more  are  within  easy  reach  of  a  good  high  school 
or  academy.  This  leaves  not  more  than  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  the  population  whose  children  need  to  board  away 
from  home  to  secure  high  school  privileges. 

The  Legislature  of  1891  enacted  a  law  which  is  applicable  to 
towns  that  do  not  maintain  high  schools  ;  under  this  law  the 
children  may  receive  high  school  instruction  out  of  town  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  where  they  reside.  The  statute  is  as 
follows  :  — 

[Chapter  263.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  tuition  in  high  schools  by 

certain  towns. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloios: 

Section  1.  Any  town  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  high 
school  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child  who  with  the  parent  or 
guardian  resides  in  said  town  and  who  attends  the  high  school  of 
another  town  or  city,  provided  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child 
before  such  attendance  obtains  the  approval  of  the  school  committee 
of  the  town  in  which  the  child  and  parent  or  guardian  reside. 

Sect.  2.  If  any  town  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  high 
school  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  tuition  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  such  town  shall  be  liable  therefor  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  child  furnished  with  such  tuition,  if  the  parent  or 
guardian  has  paid  the  same,  or  to  the  town  or  city  furnishing  the 
same,  in  an  action  of  contract.     \_Approved  April  30,  1891'. 

In  several  towns  not  having  high  schools,  the  parents  have 
been  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
It  seems  to  have  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  making  secondary 
instruction  accessible  and  free  to  the  entire  population. 
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Evening  Schools. 
XIII.     Table  giving  the  Number   of  Towns   that  have  maintained 
Evening  Schools  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Years,  from  1882  to  1891 ; 
also  the  Number  of  Such  Schools,  with  the  Attendance  and  the 
Expense  of  supporting  them^ 


Number 

of 
Towns. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Attendance.             1 

Per  Cent, 
of  Attend- 
ance. 

YEAR. 

WHOLE    NUMBER 
ATTENDING. 

Average. 

Expense. 

Males. 

Females. 

1882,  . 

34 

107 

9,207 

2,007 

5,915 

52 

$56,626  12 

1883,  . 

37 

111 

8,599 

2,513 

5,613 

50 

59,744  54 

1884,  . 

38 

125 

10,503 

2,748 

6,975 

52 

72,498  94 

1885,  . 

38 

142 

12,104 

3,318 

8,447 

54 

90,124  59 

1886,  . 

40 

138 

12,106 

3,488 

8,254 

53 

94,906  14 

1887,  . 

41 

154 

12,417 

3,264 

7,986 

51 

95,081  56 

1888,  . 

50 

214 

17,364 

7,351 

12,823 

51 

112,873  75 

1889,  . 

51 

240 

17,208 

6,424 

12,598 

53 

127,942  05 

1890,  . 

52 

201 

17,928 

6.892 

13,972 

51 

138,732  02 

1891,  . 

55 

266 

21,131 

7,322 

14,526 

51 

151,279  24 

Average, 

52 

The  number  of  towns  having  evening  schools  is  55,  an 
increase  of  three  towns  for  the  year.  The  number  of  schools  is 
more  largely  increased,  as  is  also  the  membership  ;  there  being 
now  266  schools  against  201  a  year  ago,  with  a  present  member- 
ship of  28,453  against  the  membership  of  24,820  a  year  ago. 
There  is  an  increase  in  expenses  of  about  $12,000  for  the  year. 

Tne  attendance,  from  various  causes,  averages  low ;  takins: 
the  whole  number  who  enter  as  the  basis,  it  is  a  little  less  than 
52  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
increased  by  40,  while  the  aggregate  of  hours  the  schools  kept 
was  less  by  1,854  than  during  the  previous  year.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  32  per  cent,  in  time.  It  would  seem  that  the 
increase  in  the  teaching  force  with  the  decrease  in  the  time  of 
keeping  the  schools  would  tend  to  promote  regularity  of  atten- 
dance. Though  these  schools  are  highly  prized  and  are  a  orreat 
benefit  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  in  some  way  a  greater  regularity  of  attendance 
should  not  be  secured. 
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The  moneys  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  are  derived 
from  three  sources, — taxation,  voluntary  contributions  and 
the  school  fund.  The  sum  raised  by  taxation  and  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  schools  includes  the  wages  and  board  of 
teachers,  janitors'  services,  and  cost  of  fuel.  These  items  are 
constant,  and  vary  in  amount  from  year  to  year  with  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 
The  amount  for  the  year  1890-91  is  $5,707,514.37. 

In  the  school-house  account  are  included  ordinary  repairs 
of  school-houses,  the  alterations  and  permanent  improvement 
of  old  school  buildings,  and  the  construction  of  new  ones.  This 
amounts  to  $1,901,572,90  for  the  past  year.  Expenses  for 
school  buildings  are  incurred  with  no  uniformity,  and  bear 
no  regularly  varying  ratio  to  the  running  expenses  of  the 
schools. 

Aside  from  these  two  classes  of  expenses,  there  are  sundry 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  which  taxes  are  levied  and  appro- 
priations made;  these  are  for  supervision,  printing  reports, 
furnishing  books  and  supplies  and  transporting  children  to 
school.  These  amount  to  $782,751.72.  This  class  of  expenses 
includes  items  either  not  permanent,  or  not  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  school  children. 

The  voluntary  contributions  consist  of  the  income  of  local 
funds,  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  dog  tax.  If  we  include 
with  the  voluntary  contributions  the  income  of  the  State 
school  fund,  the  amount  applied  to  the  public  schools  for  which 
no  tax  is  levied  is  $162,706.58. 

Excluding  from  the  above  four  amounts  the  cost  of  repairing 
and  erecting  school-houses,  the  sum  expended  upon  the  public 
schools  alone  is  $6,652,972.67,  which  allows  to  each  child 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  $17.67.  Including  the 
expenses  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  the  aggregate 
returned  as  expended  for  all  school  purposes  is  $8,554,545.57, 
which  allows  to  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  $22.72,  a  sum  larger  by  34  cents  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Notwithstanding  this  large  expenditure  per 
pupil,  the  ratio  of  the  State  valuation  appropriated  to  public 
schools  is  slightly  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  this  ratio 
being  .00397,  which  is  a  little  less  than  four  mills  on  the 
dollar. 
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Expense  of  Repairing  and  Erecting  School-houses. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  school-house  account  has  been 
considerably  increased  since  the  year  1888.  This  year  the  law 
was  enacted  which  required  that  ' '  every  school-house  should 
be  ventilated  in  such  a  proper  manner  that  the  air  shall  not 
become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  present  therein."  The  legislation,  with  its  vigorous 
enforcement  by  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police 
force,  has  created  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  State.  Many  new  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed, with  effective  means  of  ventilation  combined  with  their 
system  of  heating ;  and  a  large  number  of  school-houses  have 
been  remodelled  and  greatly  improved.  We  have  now  many 
school  buildings  that  are  models  of  convenience  and  good  taste, 
and  that  are  about  perfect  in  their  sanitary  conditions. 


Expense  of  Text  Boohs  and  Supplies. 

XV.     Table  shoioing  the  Sum  appropriated  and  the  Rate  per  Scholar, 
Jar  the  Past  Ten  Years,  for  Books,  Stationery,  Maps,  Charts,  etc. 


YEAR. 

Total  Expense 

of 

Books,  etc. 

Expense 

for  Books,  etc., 

per  Pupil. 

YEAR. 

Total  Expense 

of 

Books,  etc. 

Expense 

for  Books,  etc., 

per  Pupil. 

1881-82,     . 
1882, . 
1883, . 
1884, . 
1885, . 

$282,083  40 
227,604  18 
253,537  61 
588,760  38 
488,210  44 

fl  06 

84 

91 

2  08 

1  69 

1886, 
1887, 
1888, 

1889, ,      . 
1890-91,  . 

$424,697  29 
428,736  05 
427,155  56 
469,924  02 
494,545  27 

fl  45 
1  49 
1  42 
1  54 
1  60 

Averag( 

3  for  7  yeai's, 

• 

• 

• 

$1  61 

The  expenditure  for  text-books,  charts,  stationery,  supplies, 

etc.,  for  1890-91,  was  $494,545.27,  which  is  an  increase  for 

the  year  of  $24,621.25.     If  this    increase  were    apportioned 

among  the  children  constituting  the  increase  of  membership  of 

he  schools,    it   would  give  an    average    of  $5.55  per  child  ; 
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whereas,  being  included  in  the  total  expenditure,  and  that 
being  apportioned  among  the  entire  membership  of  the  schools, 
the  average  total  cost  per  child  is  $1.60.  From  these  figures 
we  can  approximate  the  average  saving  per  child  in  the  cost  of 
books  and  supplies  under  the  free  text-book  law.  The  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  present  law  might  not  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  pupils,  on  leaving  the  school,  tak- 
ing certain  of  their  books  away  with  them.  If  such  a  provision 
were  made,  it  might  meet  the  objection  sometimes  made  to  the 
law,  that  it  deprives  families  of  some  books,  as  the  atlas  and 
dictionary,  which  before  its  enactment  were  convenient  for 
occasional  use.  If  such  a  provision  were  made,  there  would 
still  be  a  wide  margin  between  the  cost  per  pupil  under  the 
former  plan  of  requiring  each  child  to  be  provided  with  books 
by  his  parents,  and  the  present  law  which  puts  the  entire  tax 
upon  the  town.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  under  the  free 
text-book  law  is  the  same  for  the  past  two  years ;  namely, 
$1.61 ;  from  this  it  is  not  likely  to  vary. 


Expense  of  Transporting  Children  to  School. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  transportation  of  children  to 
school  for  the  year  1890-91  was  $30,648.68,  against  $24,145.12 
for  the  previous  year,  —  an  increase  of  $6,503.56.  The  num- 
ber of  towns  making  appropriation  for  transportation  the 
present  year  is  145,  against  117  last  year.  The  practice  of 
transporting  the  children  to  school  prevails  in  every  county 
except  Nantucket,  and  in  every  one  except  Plymouth  the 
number  of  towns  pursuing  it  has  increased  during  the  year.  It 
greatly  facilitates  the  consolidation  of  the  schools  in  sparsely 
populated  communities,  and  makes  the  high  school  available 
for  all  parts  of  a  town.  Though  large  appropriations  are  made 
for  this  purpose  in  some  towns,  it  is  found  to  be  an  economical 
investment,  an  actual  saving  in  money,  to  bring  the  children 
together  at  the  public  expense  rather  than  maintain  separate 
schools  in  the  outlying  districts .  The  four  towns  of  Weymouth, 
Palmer,  Montague  and  Concord,  spent  for  conveyance  last 
year  each  from  $1,277.23  to  $1,422.00.  So  far  as  known, 
only  good  results  have  followed  from  the  plan  already  quite 
general  throughout  the  State.     It  makes  possible  better  grading 
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and  better  teaching  and  better  supervision  ;  it  equalizes  the 
school  privileges  among  the  children  of  the  town  ;  it  makes  the 
small  towns  more  desirable  as  places  of  residence,  by  enabling 
them  to  secure  the  same  school  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by 
their  more  opulent  neighbors  ;  it  tends  to  make  more  homo- 
geneous the  whole  population. 


Expense  of  Supervision, 

XVI.     Table  sJiotving   the   Expense   of  Supervision,  both  by  School 
Committees  and  by  Superintendents,  for  Six  Tears,  from  1885. 


Expense  of  Sdpbrvision. 

By  School 
Committees. 

By  Superintend- 
ents. 

Total. 

1885,    

1114,311  77 

$87,918  59 

$202,230  36 

1886,    .        ... 

106,412  26 

94,060  29 

200,472  55 

1887 

112,926  60- 

96,831  28 

219,757  88 

1888,    

112,772  53 

101,324  90 

214,107  43 

1889-90,      .... 

112,649  15 

114,993  28 

227,642  43 

1890-91,       .... 

110,038  84 

135,124  79 

245,163  63 

A  decrease  for  the  year  of  $2,510  in  the  cost  of  supervision 
by  school  committees  is  a  natural  result  of  the  increased  super- 
vision by  superintendents.  The  increase  of  $11,868,  in  the 
salaries  paid  superintendents,  is  slight  when  compared  with  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  superintendents  employed.  A 
majority  of  the  towns  now  employ  superintendents.  The 
increase  of  79  towns  from  the  preceding  year  carries  the  number 
up  to  200  out  of  the  351  towns  in  the  State.  The  percentage 
of  the  towns  employing  superintendents  is  57  ;  the  percentage 
of  schools  under  superintendents  is  77.5  and  of  school  children 
84.3. 
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There  are  three  laws  which  bear  dates  respectively  1854, 
1870  and  1888,  which  provide  for  employing  superinten- 
dents of  schools.  The  law  of  1854  provides  that  a  city  by 
ordinance  and  a  town  by  vote  may  require  the  school  committee 
annually  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  etc.  The  law  of  1870 
provides  for  two  or  more  towns  uniting  to  form  a  union  dis- 
trict, to  be  superintended  by  one  person.  The  law  of  1888 
provides  for  the  payment  annually  by  the  Commonwealth  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  superintendent  district,  on  condition 
that  the  towns  constituting  the  district  raise  and  appropriate 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  pay  a  superintendent,  said  one 
thousand  dollars  going  one  half  to  supplement  the  towns'  part 
of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  and  the  other  half  to  help 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  district. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  84  towns  employ 
superintendents  under  the  law  of  1854.  This  number  embraces 
all  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  takes  in  the  principal  towns  of 
wealth  and  large  population.  Nine  of  the  latter  have  formed 
unions,  each  consisting  of  two  towns,  for  the  employment  of 
one  superintendent  under  the  law  of  1870.  Four  towns  pre- 
viously acting  under  this  law  are,  at  the  date  of  this  report, 
employing  each  a  superintendent  under  the  law  of  1854.  One 
hundred  and  seven  towns  are  united  in  union  districts  under 
the  law  of  1888.  These  are  mostly  towns  of  small  popula- 
tion, while  no  one  has  a  valuation  exceeding  two  million  live 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  large  proportion  of  the  151 
towns  that  do  not  employ  superintendents  have  a  valuation 
below  two  and  a  half  millions.  More  than  four-fifths  of  them 
could  employ  a  superintendent  under  the  law  of  1888. 

A  few  towns  seem  not  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this 
law,  and  so  do  not  accept  its  liberal  provisions.  Many  that 
have  voted  in  favor  of  forming  unions  fail  to  find  towns  with 
which  they  can  conveniently  unite.  Where  the  inhabitants  are 
in  small  towns  covering  large  areas,  it  is  difficult  to  group 
thirty  schools.  A  remedy  may  be  found  in  amendments  to 
the  law  providing  for  districts  of  fewer  than  thirty  schools, 
also  for  the  union  of  small  towns  with  towns  having  over  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  of  valuation. 

Some  towns  have  been  prevented  from  uniting  into 
superintendent    districts    by  the    provision    in    the  law   which 
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requires  them  to  raise  by  taxation  and  appropriate  for  the 
superintendent  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  average  of  the  total 
sum  paid  for  schools  during  the  three  years  next  preceding. 
These  are  towns  where  the  wealth  and  population  are  on  the 
decline,  and  which,  therefore,  feel  that  they  cannot  afford,  or 
which  do  not  actually  need,  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  schools  equal  to  the  average  for  the  three  years  next 
preceding.  Provision  could  be  made  for  such  towns  by  insert- 
ing "  per  child"  in  the  law  in  place  of  "  of  the  total  sum,  "  so 
that  it  would  read  "  the  average  per  child  paid  by  the  several 
towns,  etc." 

Included  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  towns  whose 
valuation  entitles  them  to  the  benefits  of  this  law  are  many 
whose  schools  would  be  much  profited  by  the  services  of  a 
skilful  superintendent. 

Special  Schools. 

Education  of  the  Deaf. 
Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
when  aided  by  a  grant  of  money  from  the  State  treasury,  shall  annually 
make  to  the  board  such  a  report  as  is  required  by  sections  sixteen 
and  seventeen  of  chapter  seventy-nine,  of  other  private  institutions  so 
aided.     (Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  15.) 

Deof  Children. 

American  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Job  Williams,  M.A.,  Principal. 
Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1890-91,     75 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 20 

Number  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1892, 64 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  from  Dec.  1, 
1890,  to  Dec.  1,  1891,  was  171,  —  102  boys  and  69  girls.  Of 
these,  75  were  from  Massachusetts,  —  43  boys  and  32  girls. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  good, 
but  in  March  an  epidemic  of  measles  occurred,  and  forty-four 
pupils  came  down  with  the  disease.  In  most  cases  the  disease 
was  light,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases,  all  made  speedy 
and  entire  recovery.  Of  the  two  cases,  one  developed  heart 
disease,  which  resulted  in  sudden  death  ;  while  the  other  ran 
into  quick  consumption,  and  terminated  fatally  at  home  in  the 
early  autumn. 
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"  The  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  asylum,"  writes 
the  principal,  "  is  that  known  as  the  eclectic  method. 

"  We  hold  that  direct  and  earnest  effort  should  be  made  by 
expert  teachers  to  teach  speech  and  speech-reading  to  every 
pupil,  and  in  no  case  should  that  effort  be  abandoned  until 
those  teachers  are  convinced  that  the  pupil  will  never  acquire 
enough  of  speech  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  In  some  very 
unpromising  cases  the  possibility  of  acquiring  speech  is  not 
given  up  for  two  or  three  years.  Here  let  me  say  that  the 
criterion  of  success  in  speech  should  not  be  perfect  naturalness 
of  tone  and  inflection.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that, 
where  the  sense  of  hearing  is  wanting.  Intelligibility  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  good  speech.  Tone  and  inflection  are 
secondary  considerations.  Any  pupil  who  has  mastered  speech 
and  lip-reading  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  in  speech  so  plain  as  to  be 
readily  understood  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  even 
though  others  fail  to  understand  him,  should  be  counted  as  a 
successful  articulator  and  lip-reader.  It  is  worth  while  to 
continue  the  instruction  in  these  branches  in  many  cases  where 
the  degree  of  success  falls  considerably  short  of  the  ability  to 
carry  on  an  extended  conversation,  provided  that  what  of 
speech  is  acquired  is  easily  understood.  We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  intelligible  speech  is  the  readiest  and  most  accept- 
able means  of  communication  with  people  in  general,  but  it 
must  be  intelligible.  It  is  worth  while  for  a  child  to  gain  even 
a  limited  amount  of  speech  and  lip-reading  (the  latter  is  as 
important  as  the  former)  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  done 
without  serious  sacrifice  in  mental  development  and  acquisition 
of  language. 

"This  being  our  creed,  we  have  so  arranged  our  plan  of 
instruction  as  to  live  up  to  it.  Our  oral  pupils  have  all  the 
advantages  as  to  speech  and  speech^reading  enjoyed  by  pupils 
of  '  pure  oral  schools,'  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  the 
very  great  benefits  derived  from  a  conservative  use  of  the  sign 
language.  Really  we  have  two  schools  in  one,  with  expert 
teachers  in  each.  This  necessitates  a  large  number  of  teachers 
and  consequently  greater  expense  than  would  otherwise  be 
required  for  the  same  number  of  pupils.  No  child  is  allowed 
to    sacrifice   his    mental    development,    or   the    acquisition    of 
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written  language,  while  every  child  is  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  speech  and  speech-reading.  Each  pupil  devotes 
one  hour  a  day  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  speech  and 
speech-reading,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  hours  are  given  to 
general  development  and  written  language.  The  plan  has  been 
in  full  operation  for  some  years,  and  the  results  obtained  in 
speech  and  speech-reading  show  it  to  be  a  wise  one." 

Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  schsol  year  1890-91,  84 
Number  admitted  tlie  present  year  (Massachusetts,  17),  .  .  .24 
Number  present  Jan.  1,  1892  (Massachusetts,  90),        ....  114 

The  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1891,  was  a  prosperous  year  to 
the  Clarke  Institution.  No  untoward  event  happened,  and 
no  sickness  more  serious  than  a  single  mild  case-  of  measles 
befell  either  pupils  or  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils 
instructed,  most  of  them  during  the  entire  year,  was  109,  — 
boys,  hQ;  girls,  53;  in  the  primary  department,  60;  in  the 
grammar  department,  49  ;  boarding  pupils,  108  ;  day  pupils,  1  ; 
The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  107. 
The  whole  number  from  Massachusetts  was  84. 

The  pupils  were  instructed  in  drawing,  in  wood  carving  and 
in  cabinet  work.  The  older  girls  also  received  practical  lessons 
in  domestic  labor.  The  continued  service  of  the  same  teachers 
through  the  year,  without  interruptions  or  changes  from  sick- 
ness, and  the  regular  lessons  received  by  them  from  the  prin- 
cipal, are  believed  to  have  secured  as  much  progress  in  every 
department  of  instruction  as  during  any  preceding  year.  The 
continuance  of  the  same  trained  teachers,  with  a  single  tempo- 
rary exception,  the  present  year,  and  the  resumed  instruction 
of  the  highest  class  by  Miss  Fletcher,  promise  increased  progress 
for  the  future. 

The  public  graduating  exercises  were  attended  by  as  many 
friends  of  the  institution  as  the  limited  capacity  of  the  public 
hall  would  permit,  and  these  exercises  were  generally  pro- 
nounced superior  in  character  to  any  previously  held. 

The  school  expenses  proper  during  the  year  were  $30,568.14. 
The  original  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Clarke,  remains  intact, 
and  the  income  from  that,  as  well  as  from  the  reserve  fund  of 
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some  $20,000,  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  past,  was  $17,- 
563.65,  this  being  $254.20  less  than  for  last  year.  Most  of  the 
latter  fund  has  been  expended  during  the  recent  vacation  in 
much-needed  structures  and  improvements.  The  entire  heating 
apparatus  has  been  revolutionized.  In  the  place  of  distrusted 
boilers  under  occupied  buildings,  an  independent  structure  has 
been  erected  containing  two  boilers  of  the  most  approved  kind, 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  institution. 
Steam  pipes  therefrom  have  been  laid  underground  to  every 
building  intended  for  human  occupancy,  with  return  pipes  for 
con'densed  steam,  together  with  provisions  for  a  large  new 
building  that  must,  ere  long,  be  erected. 

In  connection  with  the  new  boiler  house,  storage  for  a  year's 
supply  of  coal  has,  also,  been  provided,  thus  obviating  the 
expense  and  waste  of  repeated  handling,  or  of  purchasing  the 
last  half-year's  supply  at  extra  cost. 

To  obviate  the  factory  aspect  of  a  high,  isolated  smoke-stack, 
the  necessary  flue  has  been  so  connected  with  the  outside  of 
Rogers  Hall  as  to  appear  like  a  chimney  of  the  latter. 

The  old  inadequate  wooden  laundry,  with  its  drying-ground, 
which  so  disfigured  our  eastern  landscape,  and  which  was  a 
menace  to  Rogers  Hall  in  case  of  fire,  has  been  abolished,  and 
a  new  brick  laundry  with  modern  appliances  and  rooms  for  the 
laundry  women  has  been  attached  to  the  rear  of  Baker  Hall, 
with  a  drying-ground  no  longer  exposed  to  public  view.  The 
cabinet  shop  has  been  moved  to  a  more  eligible  position,  and 
capacious  rooms  for  storage  provided  for  in  the  basement. 
The  barn  has  been  removed  from  objectionable  proximity  to 
Baker  Hall,  and  located  where  the  cabinet  shop  formerly 
stood.  All  these  changes  and  improvements  Avill  subserve 
convenience  and  utility,  and,  when  the  environment  is  put  in 
order,  will  much  improve  the  aspect  of  the  institution. 

While  highly  prosperous  in  all  other  respects,  this  institution 
has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  of  its  corporators,  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Watson,  Esq.,  in  February  last,  and  of  Judge  William 
Allen,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  Common- 
wealth, in  June  last.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  prominent  and  much- 
respected  citizen  of  Northampton.  He  was  elected  corporator 
in  1875,  and  was  soon  made  a  member  of  both  our  school  and 
finance  committees,  in    which  capacities    he  rendered  faithful 
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and  useful  service.  Judge  Allen  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
founder  of  our  institution,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  drafted  his  will, 
was  made  leading  executor  and  trustee  therein,  and  was  consti- 
tuted a  member  of  our  Board  by  the  original  act  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1867.  He  served  three  years  as  clerk  of  this  corporation, 
was  subsequently  made  one  of  its  two  vice-presidents  and 
one  of  the  three  members  of  its  finance  committee,  which 
positions  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  took  an  ardent 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  rendered  it  all  the 
service  which  his  judicial  duties  would  permit.  The  death  of 
these  gentlemen  is  sincerely  mourned  by  their  associates  in  the 
Board,  as  well  as  by  all  who  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them. 

In  the  last  report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  incorporation 
under  New  York  laws  of  an  "  Association  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, "  and  of  the  generous  contribu- 
tion of  $25,000  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  to  furnish  the  pecuniary 
basis.  Of  this  association  Mr.  Bell  is  president,  and  one  of 
the  corporators,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  the  principal,  Miss  Yale, 
are  the  two  vice-presidents.  A  convention  of  this  association 
was  held  at  Lake  George  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July  last, 
with  the  happiest  results.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates were  present,  not  only  from  schools  purely  oral,  but 
from  schools  not  partial  to  this  system.  All  controversy  as  to 
systems  was  carefully  excluded,  and  the  lectures,  papers  and 
discussions,  which  fully  engrossed  the  ten  days,  proved  con- 
fessedly interesting  and  edifying  even  to  those  who  anticipated 
no  such  result.  Every  teacher  of  this  school  was  present,  as 
well  as  two  of  the  pupils,  and  one  who  had  just  graduated 
brought  there  by  his  father.  The  two  pupils  were  utilized  by 
the  teachers  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, while  the  graduate,  Abraham  L.  Fechheimer  of  Cincinnati, 
born  deaf,  and  still  quite  young,  made  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  association.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  this  convention,  and  one  more  satisfactory 
except  as  to  the  prominent  part  taken  by  herself,  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  principal. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  )189l- 
92)  is  117,  and  the  number  present  is  112.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  :  boys,  54  ;  girls,  58  ;  in  the  primary  department,  67  ; 
and  in  the  grammar  department,  45. 
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Horace  Ma?in  School,  Boston,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1890-91,     92 

Number  admitted  during  the  year  1890-91, 14 

Number  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1892, 8& 

The  twenty-second  year  of  this  school  began  Sept.  8,  1890, 
with  80  pupils,  —  34  boys  and  46  girls.  During  the  year  14 
pupils  were  admitted,  1  died  and  4  were  discharged,  making  at 
the  close,  in  June,  1891,  89  pupils,  —  42  boys  and  47  girls. 
Of  this  number  56  were  Boston  residents,  31  came  from  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  two  were  from  other  States. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of 
the  school,  that  three  of  the  five  pupils  who  were  discharged 
left  to  continue  their  studies  with  hearing  children.  Two  of 
them  entered  the  Berkeley  school,  and  one  was  admitted  to  the 
Chauncy  Hall  school.  The  following  quotations  show  their 
standing  and  work  in  these  schools  :  — 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Berkeley 
school,  writes  as  follows  :  "I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  make 
a  favorable  report  in  regard  to  both  girls.  Miss  T.  and  Miss 
H.  have  both  accomplished  the  first  year's  work  in  our  high 
school  course  with  marked  success,  averaging  between  75  and 
95  per  cent,  on  all  examinations  given  to  the  class,  60  per 
cent,  being  the  average  required  for  promotion.  They  have 
had  very  little  extra  attention  beyond  some  care  as  to  position 
in  recitation-room  and  careful  enunciation  of  questions  to  them 
when  reciting.  An  occasional  explanation  has  been  necessary 
after  school,  or  at  some  leisure  period.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  o;ive  such  slight  aid  in  return  for  their  faithful  work  and 
attention.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  further  the  education 
of  deaf  pupils  so  well  prepared  to  receive  it  as  we  have  found 
them." 

Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniell,  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  school,  writes  : 
*'  The  fact  that  K.  went  on  with  his  class  and  was  promoted 
with  the  others  is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that  he  did  very 
well  indeed.  The  teachers,  of  course,  took  extra  pains  with 
him  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  but,  really,  I  do  not  think  they 
were  obliged  to  give  any  more  individual  attention  to  him 
than  to  those  whose  only  infirmity  is  stupidity.  We  all  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  experiment,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
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make  a  success  of  it,  proving  that  the  deaf,  after  receiving  the 
admirable  training  that  the  Horace  Mann  scliool  affords,  may 
take  their  place  by  the  side  of  hearing  pupils,  and  go  on  with 
them  profitably.  So  far  as  this  one  case  is  concerned,  I  think 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied." 

The  following  note  from  a  former  pupil  gives  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  studying  with  hearing 
girls.  One  month  after  she  entered  the  Horace  Mann  school 
she  had  a  serious  illness  that  interrupted  her  attendance  for  more 
than  a  year.  This  and  imperfect  sight  were  great  hindrances 
to  one  who  had  lost  all  hearing  :  "I  became  deaf  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  started  to  go  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  1881.  I  was  able  to  understand 
quite  readily  from  the  lips  when  I  entered  the  school,  as  my 
parents  had  been  very  particular  that  I  should  not  be  taught 
any  signs.  I  went  to  the  school  until  June,  1886,  when  I 
left,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  I,  with  one  of  my 
sisters,  went  to  a  convent  at  Quebec,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teaching  sisters  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  Notre 
Dame.  From  the  first  I  got  along  very  well,  being  able  to 
follow  all  the  lessons  with  my  class,  and  having  no  difficulty 
worth  speaking  of  in  understanding  my  teachers.  Of  course 
they  were  very  careful  as  to  where  I  stood,  but  otherwise  I  was 
exactly  as  one  of  the  hearing  girls.  I  took  up  the  study  of 
French  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it,  though  I  was  able 
to  understand  a  little  of  it  when  it  was  spoken  carefully  to  me. 
But  I  did  not  try  to  learn  to  speak  the  language,  as  my  English 
studies  were  such  that  they  took  up  all  of  my  time.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  learning  to  read  and  write  it.  I  did  not 
have  much  trouble  in  understanding  the  giris,  though  sometimes 
I  totally  failed  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  spoken  by 
French-Canadians  in  mixed  French  and  English,  and  had  to  ask 
some  of  my  English  friends  to  help  me  out.  My  life  at  Bellevue, 
as  the  convent  is  called,  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  I  have 
found  that  it  was  of  great  value  to  me,  as  I  was  thrown  with 
over  a  hundred  different  people,  no  two  of  which  spoke  alike. 
I  graduated  first  of  my  class,  all  of  whom  were  hearing  girls, 
in  1889,  and  I  had  two  gold  medals." 

Since  leaving  the  convent  she  has  corresponded  in  French 
with  a  Canadian  schoolmate  who  had  not  learned  English. 
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At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  June,  three  pupils,  a  girl 
and  two  boys,  were  awarded  certificates  by  the  school  commit- 
tee. They  had  completed  the  course  of  study  arranged  for 
this  school,  and  were  prepared  to  go  on  with  advanced  studies 
with  hearing  pupils. 

Within  the  last  five  years  eight  pupils  have  been  sent 
directly  from  this  school  to  private  schools  for  hearing  chil- 
dren.    The  tuition  for  one  of  them  was  given  by  a  friend. 

The  instances  above  cited  demonstrate  that  pupils  complet- 
ing the  course  of  study  in  the  Horace  Mann  school  are  capable 
of  going  on  with  hearing  children.  Have  not  deaf  children 
equal  claim  with  hearing  children  to  a  public-school  education  ? 
The  majority  of  them,  however,  must  fall  out  of  the  path  of 
learning,  because  the  size  of  the  classes  in  the  public  high 
schools  seems  to  render  it  difficult  to  give  to  them  the  slight 
special  attention  their  infirmity  requires,  and  because  the 
moderate  circumstances  of  parents  or  friends  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  them  in  private  schools.  Will  it  not  be  possi- 
ble in  the  near  future  to  evolve  a  plan  which  shall  ofier  to  all 
the  privilege  of  continuing  the  higher  branches  ?  Will  it  not 
be  possible  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  th.ese  scholars  at 
some  designated  school,  and  to  employ  a  special  teacher  who 
shall  render  the  peculiar  and  requisite  assistance  needed  to 
keep  them  along  with  hearing  children  ? 

The  removal  of  the  school  to  its  new  building  has  made  it 
possible  to  introduce  several  desirable  changes  in  the  plans 
for  work.  Hitherto,  as  a  rule,  each  teacher  has  had  the  entire 
work  with  a  single  class.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  past 
year,  the  teachers  in  both  departments,  primary  and  grammar, 
have  had  special  branches  of  study  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible in  all  the  classes  of  the  department.  This  arrangement, 
besides  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  speech  upon 
the  lips  of  a  number  of  persons,  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
each  teacher  to  take  the  children  through  the  whole  course  of 
study  in  her  subject. 

In  the  younger  classes,  where  the  pupils  have  a  limited 
vocabulary,  care  is  required  to  rouse  an  ambition  to  use  speech 
in  as  great  a  variety  of  forms  as  possible.  To' accomplish  this, 
an  interesting  plan  was  tried  with  encouraging  success  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.     Each  child  was  furnished  with  a 
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card  and  pencil,  and  the  teachers  made  a  mark  for  each  sen- 
tence correctly  constructed  and  spoken.  During  the  month  of 
June  the  children  in  the  primary  department  received  marks 
varying  in  number  from  thirty  to  three  hundred.  These 
sentences  were  not  spoken  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work, 
but  were  voluntary  statements,  expressing  their  own  thoughts 
and  wishes.  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  department 
a  similar  plan  was  carried  out,  through  the  co-operation  of 
parents  and  friends.  Several  of  these  pupils  brought  evidence 
from  home  of  having  spoken  more  than  two  thousand  correct 
sentences  in  a  single  month.  One  of  the  best  results  from  this 
plan  is  the  increased  confidence  of  the  pupils  in  their  ability  to 
use  and  understand  speech,  even  when  idiomatic  language  is 
required  to  express  thought. 

The  manual  training  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Trybom,  whose  services  were  secured  to  the  school  by  the 
generous  contributions  of  friends.  In  his  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils  he  says  :  "  The  instruction  in  Sloyd  began 
the  third  week  in  September,  a  modification  of  the  Naas  system 
by  Gustaf  Larsson  being  adopted.  Some  of  the  children  had 
alread}^  had  some  lessons  in  the  subject  at  the  Warrenton 
Street  Sloyd  school ;  these  continued  their  work  in  the  same 
series.  During  the  year,  forty  children  —  twenty-six  boys 
and  fourteen  girls  —  have  received  instruction  in  Sloyd.  They 
were  divided  into  five  classes,  each  class  having  two  hours' 
instruction  a  week.  An  average  of  nine  models  was  completed 
by  each  pupil.  In  workmanship  the  children's  work  compared 
favorably  with  that  done  in  any  other  school  in  the  city.  Speci- 
mens of  the  first  twenty  models  were  exhibited  at  the  manual 
training  exhibition  in  the  English  high  school  in  April  of  this 
year.  Last  spring  mechanical  drawing  was  added  to  teach  the 
principles  of  working  drawings.  The  pupils  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  work.  Although  the  instruction  in  Sloyd  was 
given  after  the  regular  school  hours,  there  were  every  day  a 
number  of  applicants  anxious  to  take  the  bench  of  any  absent 
pupil." 

Several  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  children's 
library. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.     (M.  Anagnos, 

Director.') 

The  sixtieth  annual  report  of  this  institution  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1891,  records  208  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment,  187  of  whom  belonged  to  the  educa- 
tional department  and  21  to  the  workshop  for  adults.  The 
number  connected  with  the  school  department  may  be  classified 
as  follows  :  — 

Pupils  belonging  to  the  boys'  department, 76 

Pupils  belonging  to  the  girls'  department, 61 

Pupils  belonging  to  the  kindei'gai'ten, 35 

Teachers  and  em]3loyees, 12 

Domestics, 3 

187 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries, 96 

Number  of  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 27 

Number  of  blind  persons  belongmg  to  other  States,   ....        85 

208 

The  central  idea  of  this  institution  is  education.  The  general 
neglect  of  home  training  for  blind  children  has  made  it  a  neces- 
sity  to  provide  special  instruction  for  the  very  young,  and 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  establishing  a  kindergarten 
department  on  a  permanent  basis,  which  should  prepare  pupils 
for  the  parent  institution  at  South  Boston,  where  the  regula- 
tions do  not  allow  the  admission  of  children  under  nine  years 
of  age.  This  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Jamaica  Plain  in 
May,  1887,  with  9  pupils.  Since  then  it  has  promoted  27 
children  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  it  now  has  35  pupils,  — 
a  number  which  exceeds  its  accommodations, — and  several 
applicants  are  denied  admission  simply  for  lack  of  room. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building,  to  meet  the  increased  need  of  accommodations 
for  little  children.  The  kindergarten  accomplishes  a  work  of 
twofold  importance  :  first,  in  the  direct  value  of  the  training 
which  it  affords,  and  secondly,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
parents  and  friends  to  the  desirability  of  sending  blind  children 
to  school  as  early  as  they  can  be  admitted ;  and  the  effect  is 
apparent  not  only  in  the  numerous  applicants  to  the  kinder- 
garten itself,  but  also  in  the  larger  proportion  of  young  appli- 
cants to  the  parent  school. 
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In  the  boys'  and  givls'  departments  of  the  main  school  the 
course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  branches,  literary, 
musical,  and  industrial,  in  each  of  which  the  training  is  devoted 
to  the  proper  development  of  all  the  powers,  rather  than  to  the 
acquirement  of  certain  accomplishments.  Pianoforte  tuning 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  musical  and  industrial 
departments.  It  furnishes  a  desirable  occupation  for  young 
blind  men  of  suitable  abilities,  and  one  in  which  they  are  very 
successful.  A  course  of  Sloyd  teaching  was  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  already  recognized  as  an  important 
aid  in  manual  development.  Many  of  the  pupils  take  great 
delight  in  the  use  of  saw,  hammer,  plane,  chisel  and  other  tools, 
and  to  some  it  seems  to  supply  a  need  which  no  previous 
instruction  had  been  able  to  satisfy. 

The  printing  office  has  issued  during  the  year  a  number  of 
volumes  in  line  type  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Braille 
music.  Books  in  embossed  print  are  very  bulky,  and  the 
growth  of  the  library  (which  is  a  lending  library  for  the  blind 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  school)  has  made 
an  increase  of  room  a  matter  of  necessity.  To  meet  this  and 
other  needs,  a  two-story  brick  building,  facing  on  Fourth  and 
H  streets,  is  in  process  of  erection. 

The  success  attending  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  has  brought  to  this  institution 
a  number  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  blind  deaf-mutes  ; 
and  two  such  children,  Willie  Elizabeth  Kobin  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  have  been  received  this  year  into  the  kindergarten 
department  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Willie  Eobin  entered  late  in 
December,  1890.  She  is  a  strong  and  healthy  little  girl,  seven 
years  old,  very  pleasing  in  form  and  features,  and  her  rapid 
progress  during  the  nine  months  of  instruction  indicates  superior 
intelligence.  She  has  already  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  several 
hundred  words,  and,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  expresses 
herself  correctly  in  simple  sentences.  She  also  manifests  a 
strong  inclination  toward  oral  speech,  and  has  already  learned 
to  enunciate  a  number  of  words  quite  clearly.  She  is  neat  and 
orderly  in  her  habits,  is  very  nice  in  her  handiwork,  and  already 
shows  indications  of  rare  promise.  Little  Tommy,  who  entered 
last  April,  is  two  years  younger,  and  his  previous  surroundings 
have  not  helped  to  advance  him  beyond  the  characteristics  of 
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babyhood.  He  has  not  yet  grasped  the  idea  of  manual  language, 
but  he  gives  abundant  evidence  of  intelligence,  and  is  a  winsome 
child  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach. 

Helen  Keller  has  advanced,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
by  rapid  strides.  Her  command  of  language  is  conceded,  by 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  indicative  of 
superior  natural  gifts  in  that  direction.  Edith  Thomas  is 
making  excellent  progress,  her  physical,  mental,  and  industrial 
development  being  so  evenly  balanced  and  so  nearly  resembling 
that  of  children  in  possession  of  all  the  senseSj  that  it  excites 
no  little  comment. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waltham.     (Walter  E. 
Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent.) 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  scliool  year,  1890-91,  .     145 
Number  admitted  during  the  year,  .......      32 

Number  in  school  Oct.  1,  1891,        .        .        .    ^ 142 

The  average  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions present  during  the  year  has  been  328  an  increase  of  88 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  school  still  divided.  Most  of 
the  pupils  or  school  cases  and  a  few  of  the  custodial  cases  have 
continued  at  South  Boston,  while  the  remainder  have  been 
cared  for  at  the  farm  and  asylum  building,  at  Waltham.  It  is 
the  expectation,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  old  establishment  at  South 
Boston,  and  to  have  the  whole  school  assembled  at  Waltham 
during  the  month  of  October.  This  would  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year,  except  for  delays  in  the  delivery 
of  machinery  during  the  month  of  September. 

A  somewhat  extended  new  classification  has  become  neces- 
sary, which  will  be  facilitated  by  having  all  the  wards  together. 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  since  it  is  neither  just 
nor  within  the  statute  to  charge  towns  and  individuals  for  the 
support  of  feeble-minded  persons  who,  although  admitted  as 
custodial  cases,  have  either  been  found  to  be  of  a  higher  grade 
than  at  first  appeared,  or  have  so  improved  that  they  are  now 
capable  of  benefiting  by  school  instruction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  transfers  from  the  custodial 
department  to  the  school  department  are  encouraging  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  institution  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  made  known 
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that  the  trustees  are  reluctant  to  transfer  from  the  school  to  the 
custodial  department.  The  school  cases  rarely  deteriorate,  and 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  child  admitted  to  the  school 
department  should  have  been  sent  to  the  custodial  department. 
But  the  children  in  the  school,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  grow 
old.  They  even  become  adults,  at  which  age,  and  earlier,  many 
of  them  cease  to  make  any  substantial  progress  with  their  books. 
Thereafter  they  are  helped  by  school  instruction  only  so  far  as 
they  are  provided  with  quiet  occupation,  and  are  kept  from 
falling  ofi"  in  knowledge  once  attained.  Nor  is  it  any  more 
desirable  that  this  class  of  boys  and  girls,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
kept  at  their  books  any  longer  than  bright  children  of  their  own 
social  condition.  As  a  rule,  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  of 
the  school  department  must  be  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  it 
is  more  important  that  all  should  have  been  taught  to  love  labor, 
and  to  do  something  for  their  own  support,  than  that  they  shall 
read  and  write  and  spell  as  well  as  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters. 

But  many  of  our  pupils  arrive  at  the  age  at  which  they  cease 
to  derive  substantial  benefit  from  a  short  instruction,  but  to 
send  them  to  their  homes  or  to  discharge  them  is  out  of  the 
question.  They  must  remain  here  and  be  made  useful, — the 
large  boys  and  grown  men  in  farm  and  other  similar  work,  and 
the  full-grown  girls  and  women  in  the  laundry,  in  the  sewing- 
room,  and  in  the  dormitories  of  both  the  school  and  the  asylum 
departments  where  they  assist  in  the  care  of  those  who  are 
younger  or  more  unfortunate  than  themselves ;  and  this  we  do 
without  disturbing  the  original  classification.  A  distinction  is 
thus  made  between  those  who  have  had  a  course  of  school 
instruction  and  other  adults  of  about  the  same  grade  of  intelli- 
gence  who  do  about  the  same  work,  but  who  have  been  admitted 
at  a  late  age  merely  to  be  kept  out  of  harm.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining both  the  school  and  custodial  department  is  materially 
lessened  by  the  work  of  these  persons. 

In  our  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  that  office  of  the 
custodial  department  which  consists  in  the  protection  of  feeble- 
minded girls  and  women  of  child-bearing  age.  By  the  custody 
of  these  adult  females  in  this  institution  it  is  performing  an 
important  duty  to  society.  The  two  pleasant  wards  in  the 
second  story  of  the  asylum  building  were  designed  for  and  are 
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occupied  by  these  large  girls.  In  the  institution  today  there 
are  76  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  34  of  whom  have 
been  admitted  this  year,  and  57  of  whom  are  in  the  asylum 
building.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Institution  will  be  able  to 
admit  all  of  this  class  who  may  hereafter  make  application. 
It  was  largely  a  comprehension  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  care  of  adult  female  idiots  that  led  the  trustees  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1886, 
whereby  a  custodial  department  was  established,  as  distinct 
from  the  school  department. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  in  a  few  of  the  towns  are  reluctant  to 
pay  the  charges  incumbent  upon  them  for  the  support  of  idiots 
duly  committed  to  the  Institution,  and  in  some  cases  it  seems 
hard  to  use  the  power  of  discharge  given  under  the  statute,  and 
permit  the  town  officers  to  withdraw  such  cases  to  become 
inmates  of  almshouses.  This  has  been  in  great  part  for  want 
of  room  to  provide  for  all  applicants  for  admission. 

The  attention  of  overseers  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  parents 
of  defective  oifspring  throughout  the  State  is  called  to  the  suc- 
cessful work  done  in  the  asylum  department ;  and  the  towns 
will  gain  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  by  sending  their  idiots 
here.  No  doubt  the  tax  for  their  support  is  often  a  grievous 
burden,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  almshouses  all  the 
inmates  are  humanely  treated  by  the  officials ;  but  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  idiot  child  brought  up  in  an  almshouse, 
however  kind  and  conscientious  may  be  the  keepers  and  matrons, 
must  grow  from  bad  to  worse.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
improvement.  Experience  has  shown  that  to  improve  the  idiot 
he  must  be  subjected  to  intelligent  and  special  training,  not 
possible  in  the  environment  of  the  town  poorhouse.  Once  there, 
the  expense  of  his  keeping  will  never  diminish.  Here,  such 
intelligent  and  special  training  can  be  imparted,  and  experience 
shows  that  almost  universally  cleanly  and  orderly  habits  once 
acquired  by  an  idiot  remain  with  him.  Habit  is  a  second 
nature.  In  bad  cases,  then,  a  few  years'  training  at  the 
school  would  lessen  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  an  almshouse 
ever  after. 

To  the  new  building  at  Waltham  sixty-one  boys  and  girls 
were  transferred  March  6,  1890,  from  the  custodial  wards  at 
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South  Boston.  Since  that  time  new  cases  have  been  received, 
until,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  forty  boys  and  seventy- 
nine  girls  in  this  department.  The  two  large,  sunny  wards 
on  the  ground  floor  are  occupied  by  about  seventy  of  the 
younger  and  feebler  boys  and  girls,  in  the  west  and  east  wings 
respectively.  They  sleep,  eat  and  live  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  doors  for  exercise  and  recre- 
ation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  organization  of  the  school  is 
the  best  that  could  be  contrived.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  partner- 
ship for  charitable  purposes  between  the  State  and  the  corpora- 
tion, each  being  represented  by  six  trustees.  The  State 
provides  nearly  all  the  money  required  by  the  trustees  for  the 
active  management  of  the  school,  and  holds  the  title  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  property  in  use ;  while  the  corporation 
through  its  membership  gives  to  the  trustees  the  assistance  of 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  who,  some 
through  inheritance  or  association,  others  through  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  all  through  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  human  suf- 
fering in  its  most  degraded  and  loathsome  form,  take  a  deep 
interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded. 


Expenditures  for  Special  Institutions. 

Amount  Expended  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  during  the 

Year. 

Paid  Clarke  Institution. 

84  pupils  for  quarter  commenciug  Jan  1,  1891, 
83  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  April  1,  1891, 
83  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1891, 
86  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Oct.  1,  1891, 


Paid  Horace  Mann  School 

87  papils,  February  1  to  July  1,  1891,    . 
Transportation,  Oct.  15,  1890,  to  Jan.  15,  1891, 
Transportation,  January  15  to  April  15,  1891, 
80  pupils,  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Feb.  1,  1892, 
Transportation,  April  15  to  Sept,  15,  1891,     . 

$9,685  46 


.  $3,675  00 

3,631  25 

.   3,631  25 

.   3,587  50 

$14,525  00 

il. 

.     $4,458  29 

329  43 

430  50 

.   4,059  56 

407  68 
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Paid  American  Asylum. 
64  pupils,  quarter  commencing  March  1,  1891, 
64  pupils,  quarter  commencing  June  1,  1891, 

63  pupils,  quarter  commencing  Sept.  1,  1891, 

64  pupils,  quarter  commencing  Dec.  1,  1891, 
Clothing  provided  beneficiaries  for  the  year  end 

ing  July  1,  1891, 


12,393  75 
2,393  75 
2,787  50 
2,876  00 

377  27 


Kindergarten  for  Blind,  support  of  Edith  M.  Thomas  to  Oct. 
1,  1891, 

Aggregate  amount  expended  during  the  year, 


),827  27 
300  00 


35,337  73 


Amount  Expended  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  during  the 

Year  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  treasury  Oct.  1,  1890, .       ".        .        .         .    |60,415  35 

Annual   appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts,       .        .         .         .        .        .        .        .     30,000  00 

Income  from  all  other  sources,        ....    104,708  45 

Legacies  and  donations, 54,352  00 

Legacies,    donations     and    contributions    to    the 

kindergai'ten, 9,361  23 

Donations  for  the  kindergarten  new  building,        .      31,629  51 


Disbursements. 
Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction, 

New  library  building, 

All  other  expenses, 

Investments, 

Cash  balance,  Oct.  1,  1891,       .... 


159,491  96 
12,393  65 
23,381  56 

189,183  00 
6,016  37 


,466  54 


,466  54 


Amount  of  Expenditures  for  the  Custody  and   Instruction   of 
the  Feeble-minded. 

The  treasurer's  annual  report  for  1891  shows  the  financial 
condition  of  the  school  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Receipts. 
Balance  last  account,         .... 
Annual  State  appropriation. 
Special  appropriation  for  new  buildings, 
Board  of  State  inmates, 
Collections, 
Income  of  funds, 
Change  of  investment. 
Loan,  .... 


$4,152  19 

25,000  00 

66,072  86 

4,706  68 

88,224  95 

2,222  23 

8,150  83 

5,000  00 


,529  74 
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Extraordinary  expenses,   . 
Current  expenses, 
Furniture  of  new  buildings, 
New  buildings, 
Board  qf  State  inmates. 
Reinvestment,    . 
Balance  on  hand. 


Expenditures. 

.$11,931  66 

.    54,054-  93 

748  75 

.    78,846  24 

,     4,706  68 

.     2,400  00 

841  48 

153,529  74 


Income  of  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  1891. 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1891, $65,214  38 

Income  for  1891,     .        .        .        .        ...        .     138,625  68 


3,840  06 


Paid  cities  and  towns  in  1891, 

Paid  accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased, 

Paid  educational  expenses,  1891,    . 


165,214  38 
10,939  79 
63,842  95 


Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1891, 

From  which  there  is  to  be  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  1892, 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  amounted,  Dec.  31,  1891,  to,     | 
Increased  in  1891  by  U  S  war  claims  collected,    $12,043  75 
Increased  in  1891  by  U.  S.  direct  tax  of  1861, 
refunded, 696,107  88 


,997  12 

$63,842  94 
63,842  94 

5,665,761  88 


$708,151  63 


Private  and  Public  Schools. 

A  school  that  is  established,  supported  and  controlled  by 
individual  efforts  and  authority  is  called  a  private  school.  A 
public  school  is  one  that  is  organized,  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  State.  If  the  children  of  the  State  are  admitted  to  the 
school  without  conditions,  except  those  contained  in  the  neces- 
sary ability  and  disposition  to  perform  the  school  exercises 
required,  and  if  all  the  means  to  be  used  in  study  and  teaching 
are  provided  by  the  State,  then  the  school  is  a  free  public  school. 

The  difference  between  private  and  public  schools  is  not 
necessarily  found  in  the  schools  themselves,  but  it  is  found  in 
their  establishment,  support  and  control.  In  the  private  school 
the  parent  has  full  control  of  his  child  with  reference  to  his 
attendance,  to  his  course  of  instruction  and  to  his  means  and 
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method  of  study.     In  the  public  school  the  State  provides  for 
the.-e  things,  and  expects  the  child  to  accept  the  provisions. 

The  assumed  right  to  choose  private  instruction  or  none  is 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  parent  or  guardian  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  control  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  tiaining  of  the  child  in  his  own  way.  The  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  public  instruction,  and  to  make  it 
universal  in  its  application,  have  their  foundation  in  the  princi- 
ple that  the  continued  existence  of  the  State  is  necessary  as  the 
only  natural  guardian  of  human  rights,  and  as  furnishing  the 
only  appropriate  conditions  for  a  common  social  development. 
The  influences  of  a  comnion  education  are  necessary,  that 
individuals  may  become  a  people.  Such  influences  have  a 
tendency  to  cultivate  in  individuals  those  states  of  mind  which 
make  a  common  agreement  in  the  fundamental  principles  and 
forms  of  their  civil  government  possible.  It  requires  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  secure  a  complete  and  regular  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  school  age  upon  the  schools.  The  State 
is  the  only  governing  power  that  can  enforce  the  teaching  and 
study  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  The  exercise  of  the 
authority  in  compelling  and  directing  the  education  of  the 
people  is  the  only  effective  means  that  can  be  used  by  the 
State  in  perpetuating  its  own  existence,  and  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.  It  is  on  account  of  these  truths  that  the  Com- 
monwealth has  always  considered  the  public  free  school  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  its  civil  life. 

Private  schools  have  existed  durino;  all  the  vears  of  our 
history,  some  of  them  have  been  celebrated  for  their  excel- 
lence ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  such 
institutions  for  universal  education,  nor  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  states  of  mind  which  prepare  the  individual  to  take  his 
place  as  an  intelligent  and  loyal  citizen  of  a  republican  State. 
The  province  of  the  public  school  is  to  organize  its  members 
into  a  community  of  persons,  in  which  all  the  relations  of  good 
citizenship  must  be  observed.  The  experiences  of  school  life 
will  then  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  social  development  of  the 
children.  In  the  public  school  the  pupils  are  required  by" the 
laws  of  the  State  to  pursue  a  common  course  of  studies.  The 
pursuit  of  this  common  course  will  occasion  common  knowledge 
and  a  common  mental  development,  similar  in  its  general  efl'ects. 
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As  a  result,  there  will  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  general  intelligence  and  that  unity  of  feeling  and  of  senti-' 
ment  which  form  the  only  solid  foundations  of  a  republican 
State. 

In  the  public  schools  the  State  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  of  conduct  by  school  officers,  and  clothes  them 
with  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to  these  rules.  Thus, 
under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  which  is  always 
higher  than  any  other  civil  authority,  the  public  school  teacher 
can  train  the  children  to  habits  of  self-control  and  obedience  to 
law.  Such  training  will  prepare  them  to  be  good  subjects  of  a 
free  government. 

The  same  supreme  authority  commands  every  parent  having 
under  his  control  a  child  between  the  aores  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years  to  send  him  to  some  public  day  school  for  at  least  thirty 
weeks  every  school  year,  or  to  some  school  approved  by  public 
authority.  This  provision  of  the  public  school  laws  makes  it 
possible  for  the  State  to  secure  the  common  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  authority  of  the  State  is  necessary  to  protect  the  children 
from  the  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  from  the  danger  sure  to 
arise  from  ignorant  and  inefficient  teaching  The  State  requires 
"  every  public  school  teacher  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
by  a  public  school  board,  before  he  can  enter  upon  his  term  ot 
service.  This  examination  is  intended  to  be  a  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught  which  the  candidate  for 
teaching  may  possess,  of  his  methods,  of  his  experience  in 
teaching,  of  his  capacity  to  control  his  pupils  and  of  his 
moral  character.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  in- 
structors of  the  young  have  first,  a  good  natural  constitution 
of  mind  and  body,  second,  a  thorough  professional  training. 
This  will  become  evident  when  we  consider  that  persons  by 
their  presence  and  by  their  forms  of  expression,  produce  a 
direct  influence  on  one  another.  Things  are  simply  occasions 
of  mental  activity.  The  mind,  by  thinking  of  them,  produces 
an  effect  on  itself.  Things  therefore  are  but  indirect  agencies 
in  chano-ino;  the  mind  from  one  state  to  another. 

The  State,  as  a  guardian  of  the  rights  of  its  children  and 
as  the  preserver  of"  its  own  health  and  continued  existence, 
provides  for  the   examination    of  all    teachers    of  elementar}" 
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schools  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  no  teacher  is  legally 
permitted  to  teach  in  these  schools  unless  he  has  been  duly 
examined  by  some  competent  school  board,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  has  received  from  this  board  a 
certificate  of  qualification  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  ofiice. 
In  this  way  the  State  guards  the  children  against  the  loss  and 
the  mischief  which  poor  elementary  teaching  must  inevitably 
produce. 

Private  Schools. 
Chapter  41,  sections  13  and  14  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides 
for  the  returns  of  the  statistics  of  private  schools  ;  under  this 
statute  a  blank  form  was  sent  to  the  private  schools  so  far  as 
known  throughout  the  State.  The  form  of  blank  was  as 
follows  :  — 

IN  THE   SERVICE   OF  THE   COMMONWEALTH. 
State  Board  of  Education. 
Returns  required  by  sections  13  and  14  of  chapter  41  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  of   Literary,  Scientific  or  Professional  Institutions  of 
learning,   and   of   Eeform    Schools    or   Private    Educational    Insti- 
tutions. 

[Chapter  41,  Sections  13  and  14.] 

Sect.  13.  The  trustees,  officers,  or  persons  in  charge  of  all  literary, 
scientific,  or  jDrofessional  institutions  of  learning,  incorporated,  supported, 
or  aided  by  the  Commonwealth;  of  all  refonii  schools,  almshouses,  or 
private  educational  institutions ;  and  all  agents,  guardians,  or  treasurers, 
to  whom  approj^riations  are  made  by  general  statute  or  siaecial  resolve  for 
the  support  of  schools  among  Indians,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  in  each  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  board,  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  of  such  statistics  as  the  board  shall  prescribe,  relating  to  the 
number  of  pupils  and  instructors,  courses  of  study,  cost  of  tuition,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  institution  or  school  under  their  charge. 

Sect.  14.  The  board  shall  prepare  blank' forms  of  inquiry  for  such  sta- 
tistics, and  shall  send  the  same  to  every  such  institution  or  school  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  May  in  each  year.  In  preparing  said  forms,  refer- 
ence shall  be  had  to  the  requirements  of  the  bureau  of  education,  created 
by  the  general  government. 

The  Board  desires  to  obtain  exact  information  relating  to  all 
private  educational  institutions  throughout  the  State  ;  you  are  there- 
fore respectfully  requested  to  answer  the  following  questions  :  — 

(When  numbers  are  used  in  the  answers,  express  them  in  figures,  omitting  fractions.) 

1 .  Name  of  school, 

2.  Locatiou  (name  of  city  or  town  with  the  street), 

3.  Kamo  of  Principal, 
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I.    Enrolment,  Attendance,  etc. 

1.  Number  of  persons  enrolled  of  all  ages  May  1,  1890, 

2.  Number  subsequently  enrolled  during  the  year,  1890-91  ;  total 
number  enrolled, 

3.  Number  between  8  and  14  years  of  age, 


Number  under  5, 

Number  over  15, 

Number  of  boys,  of  all  ages  ;  of  girls, 

Average  membership. 

Average  attendance  based  on  average  membership. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  based  on  average  membership, 

Number  of  graduates  for  the  year, 


11.    Incorporation,  Means  of  Support,  etc. 

1.  If  incorporated,  in  what  year, 

2.  In  what  year  opened, 

3.  Total  assets  of  the  Institution,  including  buildings,  libraries,  cab- 
inets, apparatus,  books  of  reference  and  school  sujjplies, 

4.  Income  from  productive  funds, 
5     Income  from  tuition, 

///.     Teachers,  Wages. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  during  the  year :  male,  ;  female, 

2.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal  schools,  : 
from  colleges, 

3.  Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month  of  twenty  days  each:  male, 
;  female, 

IV.    Length  of  School  Per  Year. 
2.     How  many  months  of  four  weeks,  or  twenty  days*  each  has  the 
school  kept  during  the  year  ? 

F.     Course  of  Studies. 

1.  Please  indi(,'ate  what  studies  are  taught  by  placing  a  cross  (X)  after 
each  in  the  following  lists  :  — 

Algebra.  Orthography.  History  of  United  States 

Arithmetic.  Physiology.  Geography. 

Geometry.  Reading.  Music. 

Drawing.    •  English  Grammar.  Penmanship. 

Physics.  Written  English  Composition.  Sewing. 

Chemistry.  General  History. 

2.  Are  these  studies  taught  in  the  English  language? 

3.  Higher  institutions  of  learning  are  requested  to  send  with  their 
returns  catalogues  containing  courses  of  studies,  and  indicate  with  above, 
by  cross,  which  of  the  following  studies  are  pursued :  — 

,  *  Express  the  fraction  of  a  month  in  days. 
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Astronomy. 
Bookkeeping. 
Botany. 
Civil  Polity. 
English  Literature. 
French  Language. 


Geology. 

German  Language. 
Greek  Language. 
Latin  Language. 
Mineralogy 
Natural  History. 
This  return  is  made  by 


Rhetoric. 

Shorthand. 

Surveying. 

Trigonometry. 

Typewriting. 


( Give  name  of  office.') 

Date  of  making  return, 

Please  forward  to  oflEtce  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  or 
before  May  10. 

John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary. 
State  House,  Boston,  March  1,  1891. 


RETURNS 

OF  THE 

PEIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SEVEEAL  TOWNS 
AND  CITIES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

For  the  School  Year 
1890-1891. 
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SUMMARY  OF    STATISTICS   OF   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS    FOR 
1890-91,  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  1891. 


Schools. 

Number  of  private  schools, 429 

Number  of  schools  returned, 383 

Membership. 

Number  of  different  pupils  returned,  of  all  ages,  attending  the  private  schools 

during  the  year, 62,569 

Number  of  children  returned  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the  private 

schools  during  the  year, 1,195 

Number  of  pupils  returned  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the  private  schools,       11,025 

Number  attending  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 50,349 

Number  returned  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,         ....       30,020 

Teachers. 

Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  private  schools  during  the  year;  249 
schools,  431  men  ;  339  schools,  1,548  women. 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal  schools;  148  schools,  264;  from 
colleges ;  140  schools,  363. 

Length  of  School  Year. 
Average  length  of  school  year;  333  schools,  9  months  5  days. 


The  statistics  which  precede,  being  collected  by  the  Board  directly  from  the  private 
schools,  differ  somewhat  from  those  returned  to  the  Board  by  the  school  committees. 


THE 


PUBLIC  STATUTES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


EELATING  TO 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


ANNOTATIONS   AND   EXPLANATIONS, 


INCLUDINS 


The  Laws  in  Fokce  December  31,  1891. 


FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Lord  Macaulay  once  said  in  Parliament :  ' '  Illustrious  for- 
ever in  history  were  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ;  though  their  love  of  freedom  of  conscience  was 
illimitable  and  indestructible  they  could  see  nothing  servile 
or  degrading  in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
1642  they  passed  their  first  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject, 
in  the  preamble  of  which  they  distinctly  pledged  themselves  to 
this  principle,  that  education  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  pos- 
sible importance  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  nations 
and  to  all  communities,  and  that  as  such  it  is,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  deserving  of  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  State." 
\_8peecJL  on  Government  Plan  of  Education,  April  19,  1847.] 

Ordinance  of  1642. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England  commenced  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1642,  the  court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  in 
many  parents  and  masters  in  training  up  their  children  in 
learning,  ordered  and  decreed  :  — 

That  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  same  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the 
care  of  the -redress  of  this  evil;  and  for  this  end  they  shall  have 
power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time  of  their  parents  and  masters, 
and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling  and  employment  of 
their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the 
principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
impose  fines  upon  all  those  who  ref  nse  to  render  such  account  to  them 
when  required  ;  and  they  shall  have  power  to  put  forth  apprentices 
the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ 
and  bring  them  up.      [_Mass.  Coll.  Records,  vol.  2,  pp.  6-9.] 
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Ordinance  of  1647. 
The  following  ordinance  was  adopted  Nov.  11,  1647  :  — 

It  beiug  one  chiefe  project  of  that  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres,  as  in  former  times  by 
keeping  them  in  an  unkuowne  tongne,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  per- 
suading from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sence  and 
meaning  of  the  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint 
seeming  deceivers,  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
our  fathers  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors : — 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction, 
after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  50  householders, 
shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne,  to  teach  all  such 
children,  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade  whose  wages  shall 
be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  generall,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those 
that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appoint ;  Provided, 
those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more 
than  they  can  have  them  taught  in  other  townes  ;  — 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  the 
number  of  100  families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar 
schoole,  the  Master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as 
they  may  be  flted  for  the  university.  Provided,  that  if  any  towne 
neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  every  such  town 
shall  pay  5s  to  the  next  schoole  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 
[Afass.  Coll.  Records^  vol.  2,  p.  203.] 

The  act  of  1642  enjoined  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the 
duty  of  making  education  universal,  but  not  necessarily  free. 
The  act  of  1647  made  the  support  of  public  schools  compulsory, 
and  education  universal  and  free.  As  this  was  the  first  law  of 
the  kind  ever  passed  by  any  community  of  persons  or  by  any 
State,  Massachusetts  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  originated 
the  free  public  school.  At  this  time  it  was  ordered  that  every 
town  of  one  hundred  families,  in  addition  to  its  elementary 
schools,  should  establish  and  maintain  a  grammar  school  which 
should  fit  pupils  for  the  University  at  Cambridge.  In  1683  all 
towns  of  five  hundred  families  were  required  to  maintain  two 
grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools.  These  were  the 
principal  laws  establishing  and  regulating  the  schools  during 
the  colonial  period. 
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Educatioxal  Provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  is  the 
following :  — 

[Chap.  5,  sect.  2.] 

The  Encouragement  of  Literature,  etc. 

Wisdom,  and   knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diifused  gen-  Duty  of  legis- 

erally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  magistrates  in 

presei'vation  of  their  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  as  these  depend  pgrioda'^^  For 

on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantao:es  of  education  in  further  pro- 

"  ^  visions  as  to 

the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  diflferent  orders  public 

of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magis-  amendments, 

trates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  commonwealth,  to  cherish  ^7*^ ^Uen^  M)0- 

the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  sos- 

.    ,,       ,  .  .  ^        n     .1  ,T         ,        T       103  Mass.  94, 

of  them  ;  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools  97. 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private 
societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities,  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades, 
manufactures  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country  ;  to  counte- 
nance and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  pimctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments, 
among  the  people. 

[Amendments,  Art.  18.] 

No  Public  Money  to  be  used  for  Sectarian  Schools. 
Art.  XVIII.     All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns    School 
and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys   to°be  appHed 
which  may  be  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support  of   ^°^oo°g^'^^^'^ 
common  schools,  shall  be  applied  to,  and  expended  in,  no  other   12  Alien,  500, 
schools   than   those  which   are  conducted  according  to   law,   103  Mass.  94, 
under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the   ^^' 
town  or  city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended  ;  and  such 
moneys  shall  never  be  apjaropriated  to  any  religious  sect  for 
the  maintenance   exclusively  of    its  own  school.      [Adopted 
May  23,  1855.'] 


Subsequent  Organic  Legislation. 

In  1789  a  general  act  was  passed  requiring  every  town  to 
maintain  one  school  for  the  term  of  six  months,  or  two  or  more 
schools  for  terms  of  time  that  shall  together  be  equivalent  to 
six  months,  in  which  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  decent  behavior. 

At  this  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  towns  be  divided  into 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  attendance  of  the 
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children  upon  the  schools.  The  schools  were  still  to  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  towns. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  towns  of  two  hundred  families, 
instead  of  one  hundred,  as  before,  should  constitute  the  mini- 
mum number  for  supporting  a  grammar  school,  and  that 
teachers  should  have  a  certificate  of  good  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  character.  In  1800  an  act  of  the  legislature 
authorized  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  to  call  district  meetings 
at  which  the  legal  voters  therein  should  raise  money  for  build- 
ing school-houses,  and  for  supplying  them  with  all  necessary 
furniture. 

In  1817  school  districts  were  made  corporations,  and  were 
empowered  to  hold  property  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The 
final  Act  abolishing  the  district  system  was  passed  in  1882.  In 
1826  every  town  containing  five  hundred  families  was  required 
to  maintain  a  town  or  high  school,  which  should  difter  from  the 
old  grammar  school  by  omitting  from  its  curriculum  of  studies 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  If  the  town  contained  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  required  to  maintain  a  higher 
grade  of  hio'h  school,  in  which  the  classic  lano^uao-es  were  to  be 
taught. 

The  school  law  of  1826  was  the  first  to  require  towns  to  elect 
a  town  school  committee.  By  a  law  passed  in  1827,  school 
districts  were  authorized  to  take  care  of  their  school-houses, 
and  to  contract  with  their  school  teachers. 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  was  established  in  1834. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1837,  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  the  better  education  of  teachers  of  public  schools. 
On  the  14th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  a  bill  relating  to  com- 
mon schools  was  taken  up,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  for  the  consideration  thereof,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop  of  Boston,  for  the  Committee  on  Education,  reported 
that  the  said  bill,  with  sundry  amendments  recommended  by 
the  committee,  ought  to  pass,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading.     The  report  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor's  address  as  relates  to  education,  and 
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to  whom  was  also  referred,  '  Tlie  memorial  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,'  and  the  petition  of  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  each  of  the  towns  in  Plymouth  County,  and  who 
were  directed  by  order  of  the  House,  Jan.  14,  1837,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  better  education  of  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  carefully  considered 
those  subjects,  and  report  thereon  the  accompanying  bill : 

"■Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

"His  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  eight  persons,  who,  together  with  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  shall  constitute  and  be  denominated  the 
Board  of  Education." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  was  the  establishment  of 
scliools  for  the  special  education  of  teachers.  In  1839  two 
normal  schools  were  opened,  —  one  at  Lexington,  afterward 
removed  to  West  Newton,  thence  to  Framingham ;  the  other 
at  Barre,  afterward  removed  to  Westfield.  In  1840  one  was 
opened  at  Bridgewater ;  in  1854,  one  at  Salem ;  and  in  1874, 
another  at  Worcester.  A  Normal  Art  School  was-  established 
in  Boston  in  1873.  Teachers'  institutes  were  first  established  in 
Massachusetts  in  184G. 
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STATUTE   LAW  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC    STATUTES  —TITLE  X. 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  CHILDREN. 


Chapter  41.  —  Of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Chapter  42.  —  Of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations. 

Chapter  43.  —  Of  the  School  Funds. 

Chapter  44.  —  Of    lie  Public  Schools. 

Chapter  46.  —Of  School  Registers  and  Returns. 

Chapter  47.  — Of  the  Attendance  of  Children  in  the  Schools. 

Chapter  48.  —  Of  the  Employment  of  Children,  and  Regulations  respecting  them. 


CHAPTER   41, 
OF  THE    BOARD    OF  EDUCATION. 


Section 

1.  Board  of  education,  how  organized ; 
term  of  office ;  vacancies. 

2.  may  take  grants,  devises,  etc.,  in 
trust  for  educational  purposes;  to 
pay  all  monies  to  treasurer.  Duty 
of  treasurer. 

3.  shall  prescribe  form  of  school  reg- 
isters, and  of  blanks  for  returns; 
transmit  abstracts  of  returns,  and 
report,  to  legislature. 

4.  may  appoint  secretary,  who  shall 
make  abstracts,  collect  and  diffuse 
information,  etc. 

,5.  Secretary  shall  suggest  improve- 
ments, visit  different  places,  collect 
books,  receive  reports,  etc. 

6.  shall  give  notice  and  attend  meet- 
ings of  teachers,  etc.,  and  collect  in- 
formation, etc. 

7.  shall  send  blank  forms  and  reports 
to  clerks  of  towns  and  cities. 


Section 

8.  Compensation  of  secretary,  and  ex 
penses  of  office. 

9.  Board  may  appoint  agents  to  make 
inquirj',  etc. 

10.  Expenses  of  Board,  how  paid 

11.  Assistant  state  librarian  may  act  as 
clerk. 

12.  Board  to  have  management  of  nor- 
mal schools,  and  charge  of  expendi- 
tures of  appropriations. 

13.  Statistics  required  of  officers  of 
schools  and  others  respecting  pupils, 
instruction,  etc. 

14.  blanks  for,  to  be  prepared. 

15.  Institutions  for  instruction  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  report  to  the 
board. 

16.  With  the  approval  of  the  board,  deaf 
mutes,  etc.,  may  be  instructed  at  the 
public  expense. 

17.  Board  to  supervise  their  education, 
and  report  concerning  the  same,  etc. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation, how 
organized ; 
term  of  office; 
vacancies. 
1837;  241,  §  1. 
G.  8.34,  §1. 


Section  1.  The  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  eight  jDersons  ai^pointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
each  to  hold  office  eight  years  from  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  one  to  retire  each  year  in  the  order  of  appointment ; 
and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board. 
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The  following  list  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  appointment,  or  connection  with  it,  is  com- 
plete to  the  present  time  :  — 


James.  G.  Carter. 
Emerson  Davis. 
Edmund  Dwiglit. 
Horace  Mann. 


George  Putnam. 
Charles  Hudson. 
George  N.  Briggs. 
William  G.  Bates. 
John  W.  James. 
Elisha  Bartlett. 
Heman  HumjDhrey. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips. 
Barnas  Sears. 
Edwin  H.  Chapin. 
Henry  B.  Hooker. 
Stephen  P.  Webb. 
Thomas  Kinnicutt. 
Joseph  W.  Ingraham. 
John  A.  Bolles. 
George  B.  Emerson. 
Charles  K.  True. 
Mark  Hopkins. 
Edward  Otheman.    ' 
Isaac  Davis. 
Alexander  H.  Vinton. 
George  S.  Boutwell. 
Henry  Wheatland. 
Hosea  Ballou. 
Ariel  Parish. 
Cornelius  C.  Felton. 
Alonzo  H.  Qtiint. 
William  A.  Stearns. 
Russell  Tomlinson, 
Erastus  O.  Haven. 
David  H  Mason. 


Edward  Everett. 
Marcus  Morton. 
John  Davis. 
George  N.  Briggs. 
George  S.  Boutwell. 


Original  Members. 

Edward  A.  Newton. 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 
Thomas  Robbins. 
Jared  Sparks. 

Appointed  Sijice. 

John  P.  Marshall. 

Emory  Washburn. 

Abner  J.  Phipps. 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 

William  Rice. 

John  D.  Philbrick. 

Samuel  T.  Seelye. 

George  T.  Wilde. 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

Alonzo  A.  Miner. 

Henry  Chapin. 

Constantine  C.  Esty.  ^ 

Edward  B,  Gillett. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Christopher  C.Hussey. 

Charles  B.  Rice. 

Elijah  B.  Stoddard. 

Hoi'atio  G.  Knight. 

Miss  Abby  W.  May. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 

Milton  B.  Whitney. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

Admiral  P.  Stone. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 

Edward  C.  Carrigan. 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Elmer  H.  Capen, 

Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

Georo-e  I.  Aldrich. 


Ex-Officiis. —  Governors. 

John  H.  Clifford. 
Emory  Washburn. 
Henry  J.  Gardner. 
ISTathaniel  P.  Banks. 
John  A.  Andrew. 
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Alexander  H.  Bullock. 
William  Clatiin. 
William  B.  ^^'ashbul•n. 
William  (Taston. 
Alexander  H.  Rice. 
Thomas  Talbot. 


George  Hull. 
Henry  H.  Childs. 
John  Reed. 
Henry  W.  Cushman. 
Elisha  Huntington. 
William  C.  Plunkett. 
Simon  Brown. 
Henry  W.  Benchley. 
Eliphalet  Trask. 
John  Z.  Goodrich. 


John  D.  Long. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler. 
George  D.  Robinson. 
Oliver  Ames. 
John  Q.  A.  Brackett. 
William  E.  Russell. 

Lieutenant-  Oovernors. 

John  Nesmith. 
Joel  Hayden. 
William  Claflin. 
Joseph  Tucker. 
Thomas  Talbot, 
Horatio  G.  Knight. 
Byron  Weston. 
Oliver  Ames. 
J.  Q.  A.  Brackett. 
William  H.  Haile. 

Geants  for  Educational  Purposes. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation may 
take  grants, 
etc.,  in  trust, 
for  educa- 
tional pur- 
poses, etc. 


Duty  of  treas- 
urer. 
1850,  88. 
a.S.34,  §2. 


Sect.  2.  The  board  may  take  and  hold,  in  trust  for  the 
commonwealth,  any  grant  or  devise  of  lands,  and  any  donation 
or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property,  made  to  it  for 
educational  purposes ;  and  shall  forthwith  pay  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  for  safe  keeping  and  invest- 
ment, all  money  and  other  personal  property  so  received.  The 
treasurer  shall  from  time  to  time  invest  all  such  money  in  the 
name  of  the  commouAvealth,  and  shall  pay  to  the  board,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  governor,  the  income  or  principal  thereof,  as  it 
shall  from  time  to  time  require ;  but  no  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  any  devise,  donation,  or  bequest  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  or  terms  thereof.  For  the  faithful  management  of 
all  property  so  received  by  the  treasurer  he  shall  be  respon- 
sible, upon  his  bond  to  the  commonwealth,  as  for  other  funds 
received  by  him  in  his  official  capacity. 

Todd  Fund. 

The  only  trust  in  the  control  of  the  Board  under  this  section 
is  the  bequest  of  Henry  Todd,  Esq.,  late  of  Boston.  The 
amount  of  this  fund  when  it  was  established  was  $10,797.72. 
Its  present  amount  is  $12,100.00.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  the 
income  is  to  "  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  normal  schools,  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  same  to  be  subject  to  no  sectarian  purposes 
or  objects  of  a  religious  character." 

The  Board  applies  the  income  of  this  fund  to  such  specific 
objects  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools  as  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  appropriations  of  the  Legislature. 
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Registers  and  Returns. 
Sect.  3.     The  board  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  reg-isters  to   Board  of  edu- 

'-  "  cation  shall 

be  kept  in  the  schools,  and  the  form  of  the  blanks  and  inquiries  prescribe 

for  the  returns  to..be  made  by  school  committees  ;  shall  annually  registers  and 

on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  lay  before  the  rgtuniV^etc 

general  court  an  annual  report  containing  a  printed  abstract  of  1837, 241,  §§  2, 

said  returns,  and  a  detailed  report  of  all  the  doings  of  the  i838,i05,  §§  5- 

board,  with  such  observations  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  j84q^  223,  §  3. 

of   the  system  of    popular  education,  and    such    suggestions  ^"^l'  |^.^-   „ 
in  regai'd  to  the  most  jDracticable  means  of  improving  and 
extending  it,  as  the  experience  and  reflection  of  the  board  may 
dictate. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe  a  blank 
form  of  school  register  to  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  The  registers  are  to  be  sent  to  every  town,  and 
delivered  to  the  committee  by  the  town  clerk,  one  for  each 
school  in  the  town.  The  committees  are  responsible  for  the 
registers  after  they  are  received,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  cause  the  registers  to  be  faithfully  kept  in  all  the 
schools. 

The  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  to  the  towns  to  be  filled  out 
and  returned,  together  w^ith  the  reports  of  the  school  com- 
mittees, furnish  the  data  from  which  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  to  the  Legislature  is  principally  made. 

It  is  highly  important  that  these  returns  should  be  accurate, 
as  school  legislation  and  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  are  largely  based  on  them. 

The  school  registers  are  to  be  retained  by  the  school  com- 
mittees. The  filled-out  forms  of  inquiry  only  are  to  be 
returned. 

Secretary  and  His  Duties. 

Sect.  4.    The  board  may  appoint  its   own  secretary,  who,      may  ap- 
under  its  direction,  shall  make  the  abstract  of  school  returns   ta°ry ''who^' 
required  by  the  preceding  section :  shall  collect  information   ^iiaii  make 

fiuStr&CtB     6X0 

respecting  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools   I837, 24i,'§2.* 
and  other  means  of  popular  education ;   and  shall  diffuse  as   1849'  215'  §  1*. 
widely  as  possible  throughout  the  commonwealth  information   ^-  ^-  ^'  ^^• 
concerning  the  best  system  of  studies  and  the  best  method  of 
instruction    for  the    young  in  order  that  the  best  education 
which  public  schools  can  be  made  to  impart  may  be  secured  to 
all  children  who  depend  upon  them  for  instruction. 

Under  this  section,  Horace  Mann,  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Education,  was  chosen  its  first  secretary  and  served 
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Secretary 
shall  suggest 
improve- 
ments, etc. 
18-19,215,  §1. 
1858,  61. 
G.  8.  34,  §  5. 


from  1837  to  1848.  His  successor  was  Barnas  Sears,  who 
served  till  1855.  George  S.  Boutwell  served  from  1855  to 
1860  ;  Joseph  White  from  1860  to  1877.  John  W.  Dickinson, 
the  present  secretary,  was  appointed  in  1877. 

Sect.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  suggest  to  the  board  and  to 
the  general  court  improvements  in  the  present  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  ;  shall  visit,  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit, 
different  j^arts  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing and  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  practical 
interests  of  education ;  shall  collect  in  his  office  such  school 
books,  apjiaratus,  maps,  and  charts,  as  can  be  obtained  without 
expense  to  the  commonwealth ;  shall  receive  and  arrange  in 
his  office  the  reports  and  returns  of  the  school  committees ; 
and  shall  receive,  preserve,  or  distribute,  the  state  documents  in 
relation  to  the  public  school  system. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  give 
sufficient  notice  of  and  attend  such  meetings  of  teachers  of 
public  schools,  of  members  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towns,  and  of  friends  of  education  generally  in  any 
county,  as  may  voluntarily  assemble  at  the  time  and  place 
designated  by  the  board ;  and  shall  at  such  meetings  devote 
himself  to  the  object  of  collecting  information  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  their  office  by  members  of  the  school 
committees  of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  several  school  districts  in  regard  to  teachers,  pupils, 
books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  -education,  with  a  view  to 
enabling  him  to  furnish  all  information  desired  for  the  report 
of  the  board  required  in  section  three. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  send  the  blank  forms  of  inquiry,  the 
school  registers,  the  annual  report  of  the  board,  and  his  own 
annual  report,'  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  they  are  ready  for  distribution. 


shall  give 
notice  and 
attend 
meetings  of 
teachers,  etc 
1838,  159,  §1. 
1842,42. 
G-.  8.  34,  §  6. 


shall  send 
forms  and  re- 
ports to  town 
clerks,  etc. 
1850,41. 
G.  S.34,§7. 


See  chapter  46,  section  12,  Public  Statutes. 


Salary   of   Seceetary. 
Section  8  of  chapter  41  was  repealed  by  chapter  227  of  the 
Acts  of  1885  and  the  folio wino;  substituted  :  — 


Compensation 
of  secretary, 
and  expenses 
of  office. 
1849,215,  §§2, 

1853,  49. 
G.  S.  34,  §  8. 
1867,  263. 
1876,  110. 
1885,  227. 


From  and  after  Januaiy  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  shall 
receive  an  annvial  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  also 
four  hundred  dollars  in  full  compensation  for  travelling 
expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  half  of  the  school  fund  appli- 
cable for  educational  expenses  ;  the  incidental  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  arising  in  his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Since  the  election  of  the  first  secretary,  in  1837,  a  uniform 
system  of  schools  has  been  created,  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
collecting  accurate  school  statistics  has  been  established,  six 
State  normal  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
have  been  organized,  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
improved.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  laws  have  been  passed 
requiring  the  use  of  a  uniform  method  of  selecting  and  examin- 
ing teachers,  establishing  uniform  courses  of  studies  for  the 
different  grades  of  schools,  and  a  minimum  time  of  attendance 
by  the  pupils ;  and  there  has  been  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in  popular 
education. 

Agents  of  Board  of  Education. 

Sect.  9.     The  board   may  appoint  one   or  more    suitable  Board  may- 
agents  to  visit  the  several  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  agents  to 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  of  conferring  with  ^^J^**  inquiry, 
teachers  and  committees,  of  lecturing  upon  subjects  connected  ^^^-  Jo-?'  ,?• 

'  o      1  J  Res.  18ol,  31. 

with  education,  and  in  general  of  giving  and  receiving  infor-   Res.  1853, 18. 

Res.  1857  22. 

mation  upon  such  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secretary   g.  s.  34,  §  9.* 
might  do  if  he  were  present. 

The  authority  conferred  by  the  ninth  section  was  first  given 
to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1850,  and  renewed  in  1851,  1853 
and  1857.  The  commissioners  and  the  Legislature  charged 
with  the  revision  of  the  General  Statutes  saw  fit  to  give  to 
these  transitory  enactments  the  form  of  permanent  law. 

The  following  named  persons  have  served  the  State  as  agents 
of  the  Board  :  — 


Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
Charles  W.  Upham. 
Samuel  S.  Greene. 
Rodolphus  B.  Hubbard. 
J.  T.  Burrill. 
Chai-les  Northend. 
Horace  James. 
Henry  K.  Oliver. 
Daniel  Leach. 
Richard  Edwards. 
Alpheus  Crosby. 
A.  R.  Pope, 


Cornelius  Walker. 
B  G.  Northrop. 
Abner  J.  Phipjjs. 
George  A.  Walton. 
Eli.  A.  Hubbard. 
John  D.  Philbrick. 
John  Kneeland. 
Geoi'ge  H.  Martin. 
John  T.  Prince. 
Andrew  W.  Edson. 
Henry  T.  Bailey. 
G.  T.  Fletcher. 


The  agents  at  the  present  time  are  Messrs.  Walton,  Martin, 
Prince,  Edson,  Bailey  and  Fletcher. 
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Expenses  of  Sect.  10.     The  incidental  expenses  of  the  board,  and  the 

board,  how  '■ 

paid.  expenses  of  the  members  tliereof  incurred  in  the  diseharsre  of 

G.s.  34,  §  10.  their  official  duties,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury, 

islg'^iss  5  1  Sect.  11,     The  assistant  librarian  of  the  state  library  shall 

G-.  s.  34,  §  11.  act  when  necessary  as  clerk  of  the  board. 


Board  to 
manage,  etc., 
the  normal 
schools. 
1870,  106. 


Management  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
Sect.  12.     The  general  management  of  the  several  state 
normal  schools   shall    be   vested  in  the  board,  and  moneys 
appropriated  for  their  maintenance  may  be  expended  under  its 
direction. 


Boarding  Houses  at  the  Normal  Schools. 
Chapter  384  of  the  Acts  of  1891  provides  :  — 

1.  The  boarding  houses  of  the  state  normal  schools  shall 
be  under  the  general  management  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  The  accounts  of  the  boarding  houses  shall  be  kept  under 
the  direction  of  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Returns  op  Private  and  Other  Educational 
Institutions. 

Sect.  13.  The  trustees,  officers,  or  persons  in  charge  of 
all  literary,  scientific,  or  professional  institutions  of  learning, 
incorporated,  supported,  or  aided  by  the  commonwealth ;  of 
all  reform  schools,  almshouses,  or  private  educational  institu- 
tions ;  and  all  agents,  guardians,  or  treasurers,  to  whom  appro- 
priations are  made  by  general  statute  or  special  resolve  for  the 
sai^port  of  schools  among  Indians,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  June  in  each  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
board,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  of  such  statistics  as  the 
board  shall  prescribe,  relating  to  the  number  of  pupils  and 
instructors,  courses  of  study,  cost  of  tuition,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  institution  or  school  under  their  charge.  . 

Sect.  14.  The  board  shall  prepare  blank  forms  of  inquiry 
for  such  statistics,  and  shall  send  the  same  to  every  such  insti- 
tution or  school  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  May  in  each 
year.  In  preparing  said  forms,  reference  shall  be  had  to  the 
requirements  of  the  bureau  of  education,  created  by  the  gen- 
eral ffovernment. 


Statistics  re- 
quired of  offi- 
cers of  schools 
and  others 
respecting 
pupils,  in- 
struction, etc. 
1867, 123,  §  1. 


blanks  for, 
to  be  pre- 
pared. 

1867,  123,  §2. 
U.S.  Rev.  St., 
§516. 


Institutions 
forinstrucuon 


Education  op  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Sect.  15.    Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
of  deaf,  dumb    dumb,  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a  grant  of  money  from  the 

and  blind  to  ,   '   ^  ,,  ,  i        ,  i  i 

report  to  the     State  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  board  such  a  report 

18*5^,  118.  fis  is  required,  by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter 

seventy-nine,  of  other  private  institutions  so  aided. 
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Sect.  16.  [Section  16  of  the  public  statutes  is  repealed  by 
chapter  239  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1888,  and  the  following 
substituted]  :  — 

Uf)on  the  request  of  the  joarents  or  guardians  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit 
subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in 
the  ease  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  asylum  at  Hartford  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 
at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  Scliool  at  Boston,  or  to 
any  other  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  commonwealth,  as  the 
parents  or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealtli 
such  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  who  are 
both  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  tlie 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  conferred  by  this  act,  no 
distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  tlie  parents  or  guardians  of  sucli  children ;  no  such  pupil 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  schools  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof  or  of  the 
governor ;  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  sup- 
port of  such  pupils  in  such  institutions  or  schools,  including  all 
travelling  expenses  of  such  pupils  attending  such  institutions 
or  schools,  whether  daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
commonwealth :  jjrovided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  pupils. 

Chapter  226  of  the  Acts  of  1889  provides  that. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
continue  the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf  mutes  or  deaf 
children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond  the  limitation  of  ten 
years,  when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor 
by  the  principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Sect.  17.  The  board  shall  direct  and  supervise  the  educa- 
tion of  all  such  pupils,  and  shall  set  forth  in  its  annual  i-eport 
the  number  of  pupils  so  instructed,  the  cost  of  their  instruction 
and  support,  the  manner  in  which  the  money  appropriated  by 
the  commonwealth  therefor  has  been  expended,  and  such  other 
information  as  it  deems  important  to  be  laid  before  the  general 
court. 


With  the  ap- 
proval of  the 
board,  deaf 
mutes  may  be 
instructed  at 
certain  insti- 
tutions at  the 
public  ex- 
pense. 

1867,  311. 

1868,  200. 

1869,  333. 
1871,  300. 

1885,  118. 

1886,  241. 

1887,  179. 

1888,  239. 


Board  to  su- 
pervise their 
education, 
and  report 
concerning 
the  same,  etc. 
1867,  311,  §  3. 
1885,118. 


Pupils  are  now  sent  under  the  above  sections  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Boston,  the  Clarke 
Institution  at  Northampton  and  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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Education  of  the  Blind. 

Chapter  118  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  have  the  same  supervision  over  the  admission 
and  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  that  it  now  exercises  over  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes  and  deaf  children  under  sections  16 
and  17  of  chapter  41  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

•  Education  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Section  3  of  chapter  298  of  the  Acts  of  1886  provides  that 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  gratui- 
tously receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department 
such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons  from  this  Commonwealth 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  the   State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  9  of  the  same  act  provides  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  annually 
prepare  and  send  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  written  or 
printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures, 
properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Common- 
wealth, the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole 
number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  Board  stating  the  number  of 
inmates  received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the 
institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the 
Commonwealth,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

Blanks  for  application  for  admission  to  these  several  institu- 
tions will  be  supplied,  on  request,  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER    42. 
OF  TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES  AND   ASSOCIATIONS. 


Section 

1.  Board  of  education  to  arrange  for 
meeting  of  teachers'  institutes. 

2.  Expenses  of  meetings,  how  paid. 

3.  Board  to  regulate  length  of  session 
and  expense. 


Section 

4.  County  teachers'  associations  to.  re- 
ceive twentj''-five  dollars  for  annual 
meetings. 

5.  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  receive  three  hundred  dollars 
annually. 


1849,  62. 

G.  S.35,  §  1. 


Section  1.    When  the  board  of  education  is  satisSed  that  Teachers'  in- 

,,  n  1  «         ,  T  ,-11.  •        •       J.  •  stltutes,  meet- 

nrty  teachers  oi  public  schools  desire  to  unite  in  lormino;  a  inj^s  of. 

teachers'  institute,  it  shall,  by  a  committee  or  by  its  secretary,  J848i  lo!      ' 
or  in  case  of  his  inability  by  such  person  as  it  may  delegate, 
ajDpoint  and  give  notice  of  a  time  and  place  for  such  meeting, 
and  make  suitable  arrangements  therefor. 

Sect.  2.      To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  and  charges,  ,  expenses  of, 

11  ,.  ,     .        .  °  how  paid. 

and  to  procure  teachers  and  lecturers  lor  such  institutes,  a  sum  1846,99,  §§2,3. 

not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  may  annually  be  paid  out  4.    '     "'  ^^  ^' 

of  that  half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  not  apjjortioned  J^^*-  l^-^*^;  2^* 


for  distribution  to  cities  and  towns. 

Sect.  3.     The  board  may  determine  the  length   of    time 
during  which  a  teachers'  institute  shall  remain  in  session,  and 


3873,292,  §  ] 
1876,  47,  §  4. 

length  of 
and  expense. 
1846,  99,  §  2. 

what  ijortion,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollai's,  of   1849,  62. 
the  sum  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  appro 
priated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  institute. 


1852,  216. 
G.  8.  35,  §  3. 


Previous  to  the  act  of  1846  four  institutes  were  held,  at  the 
expense  of  a  private  individual,  that  the  experiment  might  be 
tried  and  their  value  determined.  The  next  year  Teachers' 
Institutes  became  a  permanent  institution,  and  appropriations 
have  been  made  year  by  year  for  their  support.  They  furnish 
the  teachers  with  the  occasion  of  comparing  their  methods  of 
teaching,  of  studying  improved  methods,  of  breaking  away 
for  a  little  while  from  their  round  of  daily  duties,  of  coming 
into  companionship  and  sympathy  with  others  of  their  own 
profession,  and  of  returning  home  with  higher  notions  and 
better  purposes. 

Since  the  institutes  were  established  they  have  been  held  in 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  towns,  and  in  some  cases  several 
have  been  held  m  the  same  town,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
io wino;  list :  — 


Abington,  1880. 

Acton,  1861,  1889. 

Adams,  1848,  1855,  '58,  '75,  '89,  '91. 


Amherst,  1852,  1877. 
Amesbury,  18G3. 
Andover,  1846,  1866. 
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Arlington,  1888. 

Ashburnham,  1855,  1880,  1888. 

Ashbjs  1882. 

Ashfield,  1882. 

Ashland,  1878, 

Athol,  1848,  1854,  1868,  1880,  1887. 

Attleborough,  1849,  '51,  '62,  '73,  '84, 

'90. 
Ayer,  1871,  1879,  1887. 
Barnstable,  1851,   1857,   1872    (Hy- 

annis),  1849,  1856,  1878. 
Barre,  1854,  1872,  1882,  1888. 
Becket,  1865, 1876,  1887. 
Bedford,  1857,  1880. 
Belchertown,  1868,  1875. 
Bellingham,  1884. 
Bernardston,  1858,  1872,  1882. 
Beverly,  1870,  1888. 
Billerica,  1859,  1868,  1882. 
Blackstone,  1851,  1870. 
Blandford,  1884. 
Boston,  1852. 
Bourne,  1884. 
Bradford,  1877. 
Braintree,  1884, 
Brewster,  1850,  1855,  1881. 
Bridgewater,  1845,  1855,  1863. 
Brimfield,  1860,  1876,  1881. 
Brockton,  1886,  1891. 
Brookfield,  1857. 

Cambridge,  1852. 

Charlemont,  1847,  1870,  1779,  1891. 

Charlestown,  1852. 
Charlton,  1884. 

Chatham,  1845,  1860,  1884. 

Chelsea,  1855. 

Cheshire,  1874,  1884, 

Chester,  1872. 

Chicopee,  1852,  1882. 

Clinton,  1866,  1876,  1881. 

Cohasset,  1874,  1888. 

Colrain,  1883. 

Concord,  1847,  1877. 

Conway,  1853,  1864,  1883. 

Cottage  City,  1886. 

Cummington,  1862,  1873,  1890. 
'  Dal  ton,  1888. 

Dana,  1870. 

Danvers,  1883. 


Dartmouth,  1864,  1888,  1890. 

Dedham,  1859. 

Deerfield,  1852,  1884,  1890. 

Dennis,  East,  1864. 

Dennis,  South,  1867. 

Dennis,  West,  1883. 

Dighton,  1883. 

Dudley,  1865,  1883. 

East  Bridgewater,  1884. 

Easthampton,  1863,  1884. 

Eastham,  1879. 

Easton,  North,  1867. 

Edgartown,  1848,  1861,  1879,  1885. 

Egremont,  1883. 

Enfield,  1880,  1890. 

Everett,  1883. 

Fairhaven,  1858,  1881. 

Fall  River,  1852,  1866,  1882,  1891. 

Falmouth,  1850,  '61,  '68,  '69,  '82. 

Fitchburg,  1845,  '50,  '62,  '75,  '80,  '90. 

Florida,  1890. 

Foxborough,  1857,  1881. 

Framingham,  1850,  1857,  1882, 

Franklin,  1854,  1877,  1889. 

Gardner,  South,  1858,  1889. 

Georgetown,  1889. 

Gloucester,  1872,  1878,  1891. 

Goshen,  1886. 

Grafton,  1846,  1889. 

Granby,  1882. 

Granville,  1884,  1890. 

Great  Barrington,  1847,  1859,  1891. 

Greenfield,  1849,  1863,  1889. 

Groton,  1849,  1856. 

Hadley,  1850,  1864,  1884. 

Hancock,  1883. 

Hanover,  1890. 

Hanson,  1885. 

Hardwick,  1859,  1879,  1890. 

Harvard,  1883. 

Harwich,  1846,  1877,  1886. 

Hatfield,  1865,  1873. 

Haverhill,  1853,  1858,  1869,  1884. 

Hawley,  1884. 

Hingham,  1868,  1884. 

Hinsdale,  1869. 

Holbrook,  1883. 

Holliston,  1852, 

Holyoke,  1862,  1877,  1891. 
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Hopkinton,  1854,  1888. 

Hubbardston,  1849,  1860,  1881. 

Hudson,  1880. 

Huntington,  1889. 

Hyde  Park,  1891. 

Ipswich,  1874,  1884,  1887. 

Kingston,  1856,  1889. 

Lancaster,  1854,  1884. 

Lanesborough,  1879,  1884. 

Lawrence,  1851,  1862,  1878,  1890. 

Lee,  1846,  1854,  1864,  1882. 

Leicester,  1863. 

Lenox,  1850, 1884. 

Leominster,  1852,  1857,  1874,  1882, 

Leverett,  1882. 

Lincoln,  1884. 

Littleton,  1855. 

Longmeadow,  1863,  1890. 

Lowell,  1852,  1867. 

Ludlow,  1879. 

Lunenburg,  1853,  1883. 

Maiden,  1853, 

Manchester,  1883. 

Mansfield,  1854,  1879,  1888. 

Marblehead,  1883. 

Marlborough,  1856,  1867,  1871. 

Marshfield,  1879. 

Mattapoisett,  1889. 

Maynard,  1873. 

Medfield,  1882. 

Medford,  1884. 

Medway,  1850,  1871,  1880,  1888. 

Medway,  West,  1863. 

Melrose,  1883, 

Mendon,  1885. 

Merrimac,  1881, 

Middleborough,  1853,  1877,  1891. 

Middlefield,  1883. 

Milford,  1850,  1858,  1861. 

Millbury,  1853,  1883, 

Monson,  1850,  1870,  1889. 

Montague,  1855,  1870,  1880. 

Monterey,  1879,  1888. 

Nantucket,  1853,  1874,  1891. 

Natick,  1853,  1864, 1870,  1880. 

Needham,  1867,  1890. 

New  Bedford,  1853. 

Newburyport,  1854,  1890. 

New  Marlborough,  1866. 


New  Salem,  1846,  1873,  1889. 

Newton,  1851,  1864,  1889. 

North  Adams,  1869,  1881. 

Northampton,  1857, 1869,  1885, 1891. 

Northborough,  1851, 1860, 1884, 1890. 

Northbridge,  1881,  1888. 

North  Bridgewater,  1868. 

North  Brookfield,  1852,  '59,  '86,  '91. 

North  Easton,  1889. 

Northfiekl,  1871,  1881. 

Norton,  1857,  1891. 

Norwood,  1889. 

Orange,  1866,  1875,  1886. 

Orleans,  1853,  1861,  1875,  1888. 

Otis,  1883. 

Oxford,  1853,  1888. 

Palmer,  1884. 

Peabody,  1889. 

Pepperell,  1850,  1866,  1881. 

Peru,  1878. 

Petersham,  1851,  1876. 

Pittsfield,  1845,  '51,  '54,  '57,  '71,  '82. 

Plainfield,  1880. 

Plymouth,  1850,  1881. 

Plympton,  1884. 

Prescott,  1883. 

Princeton,  1882,  1890. 

Provincetown,  1858,  1869, 1881,  '91. 

Quincy,  1847,  1889. 

Pvandolph,  1854,  1865,  1890. 

Raynham,  1883. 

Reading,  1882. 

Rehoboth,  1880,  1889. 

Rochester,  1884. 

Rockland,  1881. 

Rockport,  1882. 

Rowe,  1889. 

Roxbury,  1852,  1854. 

Royalston,  1851. 

Rutland,  1855,  1878. 

Salem,  1854,  1884,  1891. 

Salisbury,  1873,  1882. 

Sandisfield,  1874. 

Sandwich,  1849,  1871,  1888. 

Saugus,  1881. 

Scituate,  1883. 

Sharon,  1883. 

Sheffield,  1852,  1861,  1876,  1884. 

ShelburneFalls,1861,'68,'76,'81,'86. 
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Sherborn,  1884. 

Shirley,  1890. 

Shrewsbury,  1855, 

Somerset,  1882. 

Somerville,  1890. 

Southampton,  1879. 

Southborough,  1886. 

Southbridge,  1851,  1872,  1888. 

South  Hadley,  1867. 

Springfield,  1881. 

Stoneham,  1890. 

Stoughton,  1851,  1866,  1879. 

Spencer,  1881,  1888. 

Sunderland,  1848. 

Swampscott,  1865,  1884. 

Taunton,  1846,  1865,  1884. 

Templeton,  1853,  1874,  1889. 

Tewksbury,  1890. 

Tisbury,  1869,  1883,  1884. 

Townsend,  1859. 

Truro,  1857. 

Tyngsborough,  1886. 

Tyringham,  1881. 

Uxbridge,  1862, 1878,  1882. 

Waliefield,  1872. 

Waltham,  1860, 1890. 

Ware,  1851,  1856,  1864,  1873,  1884. 


Wareham,  1883. 

Warren,  1888. 

Wayland,  1883. 

Webster,  1859,  1884. 

Wellfleet,  1859,  1871. 

Westborough,  1858,  1877. 

West  Brookfield,  1877. 

West  Boylston,  1880,  1891. 

Westfield,  1855,  1891. 

Westford,  1863,  1886,  1890. 

West  Newbury,  1871. 

Westport,  1883,  1888. 

West  Stockbridge,  1873. 

Weymouth,  1861,  1878. 

Whately,  1878. 

Whitman,  1890. 

Wilbraham,  1861,  1881. 

Williamsburg,  1856,  1881. 

Williamstown,  1862,  1872. 

Winchendon,  1856,  '67,  '78,  '85,  '86. 

Winchestei-,  1881. 

Windsor,  1883. 

Woburn,  1852. 

Worcester,  1852, 1854. 

Worthington,  1882. 

Wrentham,  1852. 

Yarmouth,  1855,  1862,  1865,  1889. 


County  teach- 
ers' associa- 
tions to  re- 
ceive twenty- 
live  dollars 
for  annual 
raeetines. 
1848,  301. 
1864,  58,  §§1,2. 
1880,  93. 
Massachu- 


State  and  County  Teachers'  Associations 
Sect.  4.  When  a  county  association  of  teachers  and  others 
holds  an  annual  meeting  of  not  less  than  one  day,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  public  schools,  it 
shall  receive  twenty-five  dollars  from  the  commonwealth  upon 
filing  with  the  governor  a  certificate,  under  oath,  of  its  presi- 
dent and  secretary  that  a  meeting  has  been  so  held. 

Sect.  5.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education. 
Teachers'  As-  there  shall  annually  be  allowed  and  paid,  out  of  that  half  of 
?eceive°ihrec  the  income  of  the  school  fund  not  apportioned  for  distribution 
hundred  doi-     ^-q  cities  and  towns,  to  the  president  or  treasui-er  of  the  Massa- 

lars  annually.  ^ 

1846,213.  chusetts  Tcacliers'   Association,  three   hundred  dollars,  to  be 

Kes.  1880, 30.  ,.     ,  ^     ^,  j:       -^  •    *• 

applied  to  the  purposes  or  said  association. 

[The  Dukes  County  Association,  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1866 
amended  by  Act  of  1872,  is  allowed  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.] 

State  aid  to  county  associations  of  teachers  was  first  granted 
in  1848.  There  are  now  eleven  of  these  associations,  and  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for  their 
support.  Although  these  institutions  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  they  co-operate  with  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  accomplishing  the  same  objects. 
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CHAPTER  43. 


OF   THE   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


massachusetts  school  fund. 
Section 

1.  School  fund,  how  invested.  Income 
only  10  be  used. 

2.  Commissioners  to  manage  same,  and 
report  to  general  court. 

3.  Distribution  of  one-half  of  income 
among  towns,  etc.  Appropriations 
for  educational  purposes  to  be  paid 
from  other  half.  Balance  to  be  added 
to  principal. 


Section 

4.  Income,  at  what  time  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  paid. 

5.  Distribution  of  income  not  to  be 
made  to  towns,  etc.,  which  do  not 
comply  with  law. 

6.  Income  received  by  towns,  etc.,  how 
applied. 

TODD    NORMAL    SCHOOL   FUND. 

9.  Todd  fund,  how  applied. 


Massachusetts  School  Fund. 

Section  1.     The  present  school  fund  of  the  commonwealth,  School  fund, 

^  how  invested. 

together  with  such  additions  as  may  be  made  thereto,  shall  income  only 

constitute  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  called  the  "  Massachusetts  1834,  i69. 

School  Fund ;  "  the  principal  of  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  j^'  ®'  ^^'  ^^  ^^' 

and  the  income  of  which,  includino;  the  interest  on  notes  and  i?^^,  300. 

'  °  1854, 333. 

bonds  taken  for  sales  of  Maine  lands  and  belonging  to  said  1859, 154. 

fund,  shall  be  appropriated  as  hereinafter  provided.  isee,  53.' 


History  of  the  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Fund  was  established  by  the  Leg- 
islative A-cts  of  1834,  chapter  169,  providing  that  "  all  moneys 
in  the  treasury  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  from  the  claims  of  the  State  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  military  services,  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  together  with  fifty  per  centum  of  all  moneys 
thereafter  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  common  schools,  provided  that  said  fund 
shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars." 

In  1854  (chapter  300)  an  important  act  was  passed,  providing 
for  the  increase  of  the  fund  by  the  transfer  ' '  of  such  a  number 
of  the  shares  held  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  "Western  Rail- 
road Corporation,  as  will,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a 
share,  increase  the  principal  of  said  fund  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  five  hundred  dollars." 

Again,  by  chapter  154  of  the  Acts  of  1859,  it  was  provided  in 
section  3,  that  "  all  the  avails  of  the  moiety  of  the  sales  of  public 
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lands  which  by  the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
inure  immediately  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  use 
of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund." 
Provision  was  thus  made  for  the  indefinite  enlargement  of  the 
amount  which  the  common  schools  would  annually  receive  from 
the  treasury  of  the  State.  Had  this  legislation  been  permitted 
to  stand,  the  school  fund  would  have  been  increased  to  the  sum 
of  five  million  of  dollars,  and  thus  the  Commonwealth  would 
have  stood  foremost  in  the  Union  in  the  provisions  for  the  free 
and  impartial  education  of  her  children. 

Up  to  this  period  the  legislation  of  the  State  had  been  liberal 
and  generous  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  the  general  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  first  adverse  act  was  in  1861,  when  by  the  gift  of  land  in 
the  Back  Bay  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  the  sum  of  $232,790  was 
diverted  from  the  fund,  —  the  fund  which  had  been  solemnly 
set  apart  and  pledged  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  for 
general  educational  purposes.  But  under  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  means  for  the  payment  of 
the  large  sums  raised  by  the  State  for  recruitino^  and  sending^ 
forward  troops,  in  1864,  chapter  313,  the  Legislature  created 
a  fund  by  the  issue  of  State  scrip,  not  exceeding  ten  million 
dollars,  to  be  called  the  Massachusetts  Bounty  Fund,  and 
created  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment.  Towards  this  sinking 
fund  the  Legislature  appropriated  all  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
Back  Bay  lands,  less  the  expense  of  commissioners  and  of  filling 
and  preparing  the  lands  for  sale,  including  the  portion  now  by 
law  made  payable  to  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  as  soon  as 
said  school  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  $2,000,000. 
The  whole  amount  paid  under  this  statute  into  the  school  fund 
was  $456,930.06,  "  or  less  than  fifteen  percent,  of  the  estimated 
profits  of  the  enterprise." 

The  fund  was  increased  in  the  year  1891  by  the  United 
States  war  claims  collected,  amounting  to  $12,043.75,  and 
by  United  States  direct  tax  of  1861,  recently  refunded, 
$696,107.88,  a  total  of  $708,151.63,  making  the  present  fund 
$3,665,761.88.     The  Massachusetts  school  fund  thus  enlarged 
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will  produce  an  income  that  will  materially  aid  the  small  towns 
to  which  it  is  now  limited,  in  supporting  their  public  schools. 

The  method  of  distribution  of  the  income  of  this  fund  was 
first  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1835,  which  method  was 
amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1839,  and  subsequently^  in  the 
years  1840,  1841,  1849,  1854,  1866,  1874,  1884  and  1891. 

Under  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter  the  money  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  is  held  by  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
towns  subject  to  the  order  of  the  school  committee  of  each 
town.  Three-fourths  of  the  income  must  be  applied  by  the 
committees  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  whole  may  be. 
The  income  received  from  the  State  is  not  subject  to  a  vote  of 
the  town,  nor  is  it  necessarily  divided  in  the  same  manner  as 
money  raised  by  local  taxation.  Under  this  section  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  each  town  treasurer  to  open  an  account  with,  the 
school  committee,  and  to  hold  the  funds  received  from  the  State 
subject  to  their  order. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  fund  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  wrought  a  refor- 
mation in  the  character  of  the  pulilic  schools.  Although  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  the  fund  to 
relieve  the  towns  from  the  support  of  their  schools,  it  was  the 
purpose  to  furnish  aid  and  encouragement.  By  furnishing  this 
material  aid  the  State  established  a  necessary  relation  between 
its  own  control  and  the  control  of  the  towns  over  the  manao;e- 
ment  of  the  public  schools. 

With  the  fund  it  is  possible  to  obtain  accurate  and  full  re- 
turns, and  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people 
all  the  material  facts  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools.  It  enables  the  authorities  to  execute  the  school  laws, 
and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  It  greatly  aids  the  towns  in  supporting  such 
schools  as  the  statute  requires  the  towns  to  maintain. 

Commissioners  of  the  Fund 

Sect.  2.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  Commission- 
treasurer  shall  be  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  sliall  be  to  g,^me°  "ud'^re.'^ 
invest  and  manao-e  the  fund,  and  report  annually  to  the  o-eneral   P°"  '"  'sen- 

°  ^  JO  gi-al  ooui't. 

court  the  condition  and  income  thereof.    All  new  investments    1866, 53. 
of  the  fund,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same,  shall  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 
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Chapter  335  of  the  Acts  of  1890  provides  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  Any  moneys  which  may  hei'eafter  be  received 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  disposition  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Massachusetts  school  fund. 

Sect.  2.  In  investing  the  Massachusetts  school  fund  there 
may  be  paid  from  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  the  premiums  on  any  securities  which  may  be 
purchased  for  said  fund  :  provided,  that  the  aggregate  amount 
so  paid  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 


Distribution  of  the  Income  of  the  Fund. 

Section  3  was  repealed  by  chapter  22  of  the  Acts  of  1884 
and  this  was  repealed  by  chapter  177  of  the  Acts  of  1891,  and 
the  following,  under  which  the  distribution  is  now  made,  was 
substituted  therefor :  — 


Distribution 
of  one-half  of 
income  among 
towns,  etc. 
Appropria- 
tions for  edu- 
cational pur- 
poses paid 
from  other 
half,    balance 
to  be  ad.ied  to 
principal. 
1S74,  34S,  §§  1, 
2. 

1884,  22. 
1891,  177. 


Section  1.  One-half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  school 
fund  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  apportioned  and  distrib- 
uted, without  a  specific  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  jjub- 
lic  schools,  and  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit :  —  Eveiy  town 
compljing  with  all  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
said  income  and  whose  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  assessors  valuation  thereof, 
does  not  exceed  one-half  million  dollars,  shall  annually  receive 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ;  every  such  town  whose 
valuation  is  more  than  one-half  million  dollars  and  does  not 
exceed  one  million  dollars,  shall  receive  two  hundred  dollars ; 
and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  one  million 
dollars  and  does  not  exceed  two  million  dollars,  shall  receive 
one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is 
more  than  two  million  dollars  and  does  not  exceed  three  mil- 
lion dollars,  shall  receive  fifty  dollars.  The  remainder  of  said 
half  shall  be  distributed  to  all  towns  whose  valuation  does  not 
exceed  three  million  dollars  and  whose  annual  tax  rate  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  is  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  their 
whole  tax  rate  for  the  year,  as  follows  :  —  Every  town  Avhose 
public  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one-third  of  its  whole  tax 
shall  receive  a  proportion  of  said  remainder  expressed  by  one- 
third;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by 
one-fourth  ;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed 
by  one-fifth  ;  and  every  such  town  whose  scTiool  tax  is  not  less 
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than  one-sixth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion 
expressed  by  one-sixth.  All  money  appropriated  for  other 
educational  purposes,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  other  half  of  said  income.  If  the  income  in 
any  year  exceeds  such  appropriations  the  surplus  shall  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  said  fund. 

Sect.  4.  The  income  of  said  fund,  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  which  has  accrued  on  the  thirty-lirst 
day  of  December  in  each  year,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  pi'eced- 
ing  section,  and  paid  over  by  the  treasurer  to  the  treasurers  of 
the  several  cities  and  towns  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January 
thereafter. 

Sect.  5.  No  such  apportionment  and  distribution  shall  be 
made  to  a  city  or  town  which  has  not  maintained  a  school  as 
required  by  section  one  of  chapter  forty-four ;  or  which,  if 
containing  the  number  of  families  or  householders  required  by 
section  two  of  said  chapter,  has  not  maintained,  for  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  a  high 
school  such  as  is  mentioned  therein  ;  or  which  has  not  made  the 
returns  required  by  sections  six  and  eight  of  chapter  forty-six, 
and  complied  with  the  laws  relating  to  truancy  ;  or  which  has 
not  raised  by  taxation  for  the  wages  and  board  of  teachers, 
fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms  during 
the  school  year  embraced  in  the  last  annual  returns,  a  sum  not 
less  than  three  dollars  for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  belonging  to  such  city  or  town  on  the  first 
day  of  May  of  said  school  year. 


Income,  at 
what  time  to 
l)e  appor- 
tioned and 
paid . 

G.  8.36,  §  3. 
1867,  98. 


Distribution 
of  income  not 
to  be  made  to 
towns,  etc., 
which  do  not 
comply  with 
law. 

186.5,  142,  §  1. 
1866,  2U8,  §  2. 
1878,  234,  §  1. 


How  THE  Income  shall  be  Applied. 
Sect    6.     The  income  of  said  fund  received  by  the  several    income  re- 

ceivt'd  by 

cities  and  towns  shall  be  applied  by  the   school   committees   towns,  etc., 
thereof  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  therein ;  but  said    GL^s.^se^  §'^4.' 
committees   may,  if  they  see  fit,  appropriate  therefrom  any 
sum,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  same,  to  the 
purchase  of  books  of  reference,  mai^s,  and  apjiaratus  for  the 
use  of  said  schools. 


Todd  Normal  School  Fund. 

Sect.  9     The  income  of  the  Todd  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  Todd  fund, 

treasurer  of  the  board  of  education,  to  be  applied  by  said  board  GL^fag^g^T.' 

to  specific  objects,  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  not  ^^^'^>  ^^'  §  ^• 
I^rovided  for  by  legislative  apjjropriation. 


See  chap.  41,  sect.  2. 
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CHAPTER   44. 


OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


PtJBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Sectiox 

1.  Each  town  to  have  school  six  months 
in  a  year.    Branches  to  be  taught. 

2.  Hi^h  school  in  towns  of  five  hun- 
dred families.  Branches  taught. 
Duration  of  school.  Towns  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  High  school  districts  in  adjacent 
towns,  how  established. 

4.  Committee,  how  chosen.    Powers. 

5.  to  determine  location  of  school- 
house. 

6.  Expenses  apportioned. 

7.  Industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
be  taught  free  to  persons  over  fifteen, 
etc. 

8.  Industrial  schools;  expense  of  same; 
no  scholar  to  be  compelled  to  study  a 
trade,  unless,  etc. 

9.  Nautical  schools. 

10.  Union  schools  may  be  established  by 
two  or  more  towns 

11.  how  located,  managed,  supported, 
etc. 

12.  Schools  for  those  over  twelve  years 
of  age. 

13.  under  the  superintendence  of  school 
committee. 

14.  Female  assistants. 

15.  Duty  of  instructors  in  colleges,  etc. 

16.  of  ministers  and  town  officers. 

17.  Town*  to  raise  money  for  schools. 

18.  Funds  of  corporations   for  support- 
ing schools  not  affected,  etc. 

19.  Forfeiture  for  neglect  to  raise  money, 
etc. 

20.  three-fourths  of,  to  be  appropriated 
to  schools. 

21.  School  committee,  how  chosen.  Num- 
ber ;  term  of  service.    Women  eligible. 

22.  Vacancies,  how  filled. 

23.  When  whole  committee  decline,  new 
committee  how  elected. 

24.  Term    of    service    of    person    filling 
vacancy. 

25.  On    election   of    new  board,  certain 
duties  of  old  to  continue. 

26.  Committee,  how  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. 

27.  records  of;  secretary. 

28.  to  contractwith  teachers,  unless, etc. 


Section' 

29.  Instructor  to  receive  and  file  certifi- 
cate.    When  and  how  paid. 

30.  may  be  dismissed.  Compensation 
to  cease. 

31.  Examinations  and  visits  by  school 
committee ;  purpose  of  visits. 

32.  Bible  to  be  read  in  schools ;  sectarian 
books  excluded. 

33.  School  committee  to  direct  what 
books  shall  be  used,  and  prescribe 
course  of  studies. 

31.  may  change  books  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  whole  committee. 

35.  When  change  is  made,  new  books  to 
be  furnished  at  expense  of  town,  etc. 

36.  Committee  to  procure  books,  appa- 
ratus, etc. 

37.  for  certain  scholars  at  expense  of 
•     town. 

38.  Expense  of  books  so  supplied  to  be 
taxed  to  parents,  etc. 

39.  If  parents  unable  to  pa}',  tax  may  be 
omitted 

40.  Text-books  and  stationery  may  be 
furnished  to  pupils  by  towns,  etc.,  by 
vote. 

41.  Duty  of  committee  where  school  is 
for  benefit  of  whole  town. 

42.  Compensation  of  committee. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

43.  Superintendent  of  schools,  appoint- 
ment, duties,  etc. 

44.  Towns  may  form  a  district  for  em- 
ployment of  superintendent. 

45.  Manner  of  appointment,  salary,  etc. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

46.  Towns  not  districted  to  maintain 
school-houses,  etc.  Penalty  fur 
neglect. 

47.  Location  of  school-houses. 

48.  Land  may  be  taken  for  school-house 
lots ;  damages,  etc. 

49.  Owner  of  land  may  have  jury.  Pro- 
ceedings.   Damages  and  costs 

50.  Committee  of  town  n.)t  districted  to 
have  charge  of  school-houses. 

51.  Provisions  of  chapter  to  apply  to 
cities,  excepi.,  etc. 
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Public  Schools. 
Section  1.    In  every  town  there  shall  be  kept,  for  at  least   Each  town  to 

''  PI  nave  school 

six  months  in  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  by  a  six  months  in 

teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  a  Branches 

sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the   instruction   of   all  the  '.^"s'^oa  c  t 

children  who    may  leg-ally   attend   public   school   therein,  in  186-2, 7. 

y.  .  , .   ,  ,  1870,  248,  §  1. 

orthograjDhy,  readmg,  writmg,  English  grammar,  geography,   i876,  3,  §  i. 
arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good   ^      ^'' 
behavior.      Algebra,  vocal  music,  agriculture,  sewing,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene  shall  be  taught,  by  lectures  or  otherwise, 
in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem 
it  expedient. 

Purchase  and  Use  of  Haxd-Tools. 

This  section  is  amended  by  chapter  69  of  the  Acts  of  1884 
by  striking  out  the  words  "and  hygiene,"  and  inserting 
instead  the  words  "hygiene  and  the  elementary  use  of  hand- 
tools,"  and  in  any  city  or  town  where  such  tools  shall  be 
introduced,  they  shall  be  purchased  by  the  school  committee 
at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  town,  and  loaned  to  such 
pupils  as  may  be  allowed  to  use  them  fi-ee  of  charge,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody  as  the 
school  committee  may  prescribe. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Chapter  332  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that  "  ph^^siology 
and  hygiene,  which,  in  l)oth  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall 
include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught 
as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  except  special 
schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular  branches, 
such  as  drawing,  mechanics,  art  and  like  studies.  All  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  shall  apply  to  the  branch  of  study  prescribed  in 
this  act,  and  all  penalties  now  fixed  for  neglect  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  now  prescribed  by  law 
shall  apply  to  this  branch  of  study." 

By  the  term  "  regular  branch,"  is  meant  one  that  is  included 
in  the  list  of  those  required  by  law  to  be  taught. 

Formerly  physiology  and  hygiene  were  optional  studies.     By 
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the  act  of  1885  they  were  introduced   among   the    required 
branches. 

"  All  pupils  in  all  schools,"  are  all  pupils  in  the  primary,  in- 
termediate, grammar  and  high  schools  of  our  system.  The  law 
requires  physiology  and  hygiene  to  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  all, 
schools  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system.  This  branch  of  learning  is  to  be  treated  by 
school  authorities  as  are  all  other  compulsory  topics  of  study. 

High  Schools. 
High  schools         Sect.  2.     Everv  town  may,  and  evei'v  town  containino:  five 

in  towns  of  "^  ^  ^  ^  o 

five  hundred     hunared  families  or  householders,  according  to  the  latest  j)ublic 
Branches  census  taken  by  the  authority  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of 

G^i^ss  §  -^      ^^^^  United  States,  shall,  besides  the  schools  prescribed  in  the 
1868, 226.  ijreceding  section,  maintain  a  high  school  to  be  kept  by  a  mas- 

ter of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  shall  give  instruc- 
tion in  general  history,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  jjolity  of  this 
commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  Ian- 
Duration  of  guage.  Such  high  school  shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all 
school.  ,      r  ,       .  p    , 

Towns  of  four  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of 

habnTnts.'"'      vacations,  in  each  year,  and  at  such  convenient  place  or  alter- 

10  116^608^'     "^tely  at  such  places  in  the  town  as  the  legal  voters  at  their 

11  (Jush.  178.     annual  meeting  determine.     And  in  everv  town  containino-  four 

98  Mass.  589.         ,  ,    .    , 

thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools 
required  by  this  section  shall,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of 
instruction  before  required,  be  comjoetent  to  give  instruction  in 
the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  political  economy. 

Payment  or  Tuition  in  High  Schools. 
Chap.  363  of  the  Acts  of  1891  provides  :  — 

1.  Any  town  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  high  school 
shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child  who  with  the  23arent  or 
guardian  resides  in  said  town  and  who  attends  the  high  school 
of  another  town  or  city,  provided  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  child  before  such  attendance  obtains  the  approval  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  the  child  and  parent 
or  guardian  reside. 

2,  If  any  town  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  high 
school  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  tuition  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  section,  such  town  shall  be  liable  therefor  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  furnished  with  such  tuition,  if 
the  parent  or  guardian  has  paid  the  same,  or  to  the  town  or 
city  furnishing  the  same,  in  an  action  of  contract. 
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The  "master"  maybe  either  male  or  female.  The  term 
"  may  "  applies  to  both  grades  of  high  schools.  The  law  estab- 
lishing the  two  grades  named  in  this  section  was  passed  in 
1826.  Fifty-nine  towns  that  have  less  than  500  families  each 
are  maintaining  high  schools  ;  164  cities  and  towns  are  required 
to  maintain  high  schools,  223  cities  and  towns  are  maintaining 
high  schools. 

By  the  last  census  the  population  of  the  State  is  2,238,943  ; 
the  population  of  the  towns  supporting  high  schools  is 
2,120,279,  or  94^7^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Evening  Schools. 

Chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1883  provides :  — 

1.  Every  town  and  city  having  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  therein,  evening 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  jDersons  over  twelve  years  of  age 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior.  Such 
other  branches  of  learning  may  be  taught  in  such  schools  as 
the  school  committee  of  the  town  shall  deem  expedient. 

2  The  school  committee  of  such  towns  shall  have  the  same 
superintendence  over  such  evening  schools  as  they  have  over 
other  schools,  and  may  determine  the  term  or  terms  of  time  in 
each  year,  and  the  hours  of  the  evening  during  which  such 
schools  shall  be  kept,  and  may  make  such  regulations  as  to 
attendance  at  svxch  schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

3.    Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  exempt  any  person    • 
from  the  requirements  of  section  one  of  ehaiDter  forty-seven  of 
the  Public  Statutes. 

Illiterate  Minors. 

Chapter  433  of  the  Acts  of  1887  requires  that :  — 

1.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  or  who 
employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein,  a  minor  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English 
language,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  city  or  town  where  such  minor  lives,  and  every  parent  or 
guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

2.  (As  amended  by  chap  135  of  the  Acts  of  1889  and  chap. 
317,  Acts  of  1891.)  Every  i^erson  who  employs,  or  permits  to 
be  employed,  a  minor  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  can- 
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not  read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  and  who  resides  in 
a  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth  wherein  public  evening 
schools  arc  maintained,  and  is  not  a  regular  attendant  of  a  day 
school,  or  has  not  attained  an  attendance  of  seventy  per  cent,  or 
moi'e  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school,  shall,  for 
every  such  oifence,  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  moi'e  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city 
or  town. 

3.  (As  amended  by  chapter  48  of  the  Acts  of  1890  )  When- 
ever it  appears  that  the  labor  of  any  minor  who  would  be 
debarred  from  employment  under  section  two  of  this  act  and 
amendments  thereto  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family 
to  which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school 
committee  of  said  city  or  town  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion, issue  a  jjermit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such 
minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix,  provided,  such 
minor  make  application  to  said  school  committee,  or  some  per- 
son duly  authorized  by  said  committee,  for  such  a  permit 
before  the  opening  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school 
of  said  city  or  town ;  and  the  provisions  of  said  section  two 
shall  not  apply  to  such  minor  so  long  as  said  permit  is  in  force  ; 
provided,  also,  that  if  such  minor  has  been  prevented  by  sick- 
ness or  injury  from  attending  said  evening  school,  as  provided 
in  said  section  two  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  the  school  committee  shall  issue  to  such  minor  the  permit 
provided  for  in  this  section,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing blank  properly  filled  and  signed  : 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  attended 
from  to  ;  that  said  wag 

sick  or  injured  with  ;  and  that  said 

was  not  in  suitable  physical  condition  to  attend  evening  school 
for  the  term  of  days. 

(Signed) 

Attending  Physician, 
[Dated] 

The  school  committee  of  every  city  or  town  in  this  Com- 
monwealth wherein  public  evening  schools  are  maintained 
shall  furnish  blanks  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
upon  application. 

4.  Two  weeks  next  before  the  opening  of  each  term  of  the 
evening  schools,  the  school  committee  shall,'  by  posters  posted 
in  three  or  more  public  places  of  said  city  or  town,  give  notice 
of  the  location  of  said  schools,  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  the  evenings  of  the  week  dui-ing  which  said  schools 
shall  be  kept,  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act  as  to 
forfeiture  for  non-compliance  with  said  section,  and  such  reg- 
ulations as  to  attendance  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 
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Evening  High  Schools. 
Chapter  236  of  the  Acts  of  1886  provides  that :  — 

1.  Every  city  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall  es- 
tablish and  thereafter  annually  maintain  an  evening  high  school 
in  which  shall  be  taught  such  bi'anches  of  learning  as  the  school 
committee  thereof  may  deem  expedient,  whenever  fifty  or  more 
residents,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  desire  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  school  committee,  are  competent  to  pursue  high 
school  studies,  shall  petition  in  writing  for  an  evening  high 
school  and  certify  that  they  desire  to  attend  such  school. 

2.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  same  superintend- 
ence over  such  schools  as  they  have  over  day  schools ;  may 
determine  the  term  or  terms  of  time  in  each  year  and  the  hours 
of  the  evening  during  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept,  and 
may  make  such  regulations  as  to  attendance  thereat  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 


Union  High  School  Districts. 

Sect.  3.  Two  adjacent  towns,  having  each  less  than  five 
hundred  families  or  householders,  may  form  one  high  school 
district  for  establishing  such  a  school  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
preceding  section,  when  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  each 
town,  in  meetings  called  for  that  pui'pose,  so  determine. 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committees  of  the  two  towns  so  united 
shall  elect  one  person  from  each  of  their  respective  boards, 
and  the  two  so  elected  shall  form  the  committee  for  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  such  school,  with  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  school  committees  and  prudential  committees. 

Sect.  5.  The  committee  thus  formed  shall  determine  the 
location  of  the  school-house  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  towns 
forming  the  district,  or,  if  the  towns  do  not  determine  to  erect 
a  house,  shall  authorize  the  location  of  such  school  alternately 
in  the  two  towns. 

Sect.  6.  In  the  ei'ection  of  a  school-house  for  the  perma- 
nent location  of  such  school,  in  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  school,  and  in  all  incidental  exjjcnses  attending  the 
same,  the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  each  town,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  upon,  shall  be  according  to  its  proportion  of  the 
county  tax, 


High  school 
districts  in 
adjacent 
towns,  how 
established. 
1848,  279, §  1. 
G  S.  38,  §3. 
103  Mass.  99. 
Committee, 
how  chosen. 
Powers. 
1848,  279,  §  2. 
G.  S.  38,  §  4. 


to  deter- 
mine location 
of  school- 
house. 

1848,  279, §  3. 
G.  8.,3'i,  §  5. 


Expenses 
apportioned. 
1848,  279,  §  4. 
G.  S.  38,  §  6. 


Industrial  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Sect.  7.  Any  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  pro- 
vision for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  either  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 


Industrial  and 
mechanical 
drawing  to  be 
taught  free  to 
persons  over 
fifteen  years 
of  asje. 
1870,  248,  §  2. 
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IxDusTRiAL  Schools. 

Industrial  Sect.  8.    A  towii  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 

be  estaWished   industrial  schools,  which  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
by  towns.etc,   ^}-,g  gehool  committee,  who  shall  employ  the  teachers,  prescribe 

under  super  '  i      j  '  j. 

iatendeiicy  of  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be  taught  therein,  and  have 
the  general  control  and  management  thereof ;'  but  they  shall 
not  expend  for  any  such  school  an  amount  exceeding  the 
approjoriation  specifically  made  therefor,  and  shall  not  compel 
any  scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art,  or  occupation  without  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  ;  and  attendance  upon  such 
school  shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public 
schools  required  by  law. 


school  com 
raittee. 

1S72,  se 


Cities  and 
towns  may 
establish  nau- 
tical schools 
ill  ships  or  on 
shore. 
187S,  159. 


Nautical  Schools, 

Sect.  9.  A  town  may  establish  and  maintain,  upon  shore  or 
upon  ships  or  other  vessels  at  the  option  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, one  or  more  schools  for  training  young  men  or  boys 
in  nautical  duties ;  such  schools  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  section,  except  that  the  school  committee 
may  excuse  boys  attending  such  nautical  schools  from  attend- 
ance on  other  schools. 


Union  schools 
may  be  estab- 
linhed  by  two 
or  more 
towns. 
1863,  278,  §  1. 

how  man- 
aged, located, 
supported, 

1S68.  278,  §  2. 
103  Mass.  99. 


Union  Schools. 

Sect.  10.  Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  a  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  legal  voters  in  each  town,  unite  in  establishing  union 
schools  for  the  accommodation  of  such  contiguous  portions  of 
each  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Sect.  11.  The  management  and  control  of  such  schools,  the 
location  of  the  same  or  of  the  school-houses  therefor,  and  ihe 
ajDportionment  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  such  school-houses 
and  of  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  schools,  with  all 
expenditures  incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  sections  four,  five  and  six. 


Schools  may 
be  maintained 
for  those  over 
twelve  years 
of  ai;e. 
G.  8.  38,  §  7. 
1869,  305. 
10  Allen,  149. 


Schools  to  be 
under  super- 
iiitendi  nee  of 
comniittee. 

G.  d.3S,  §8. 


Schools  for  Persons  over  Twelve  Years  Old. 

Sect.  12.  A  town  may  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition 
to  the  schools  required  bylaw  to  be  maintained  therein,  schools 
for  the  education  of  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age ;  may 
determine  the  term  or  terms  of  time  in  each  year  and  the 
hours  of  the  day  or  evening  during  which  said  school  shall  be 
kept;  and  may  appropriate  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  support  thereof. 

Sect.  13,  When  a  school  is  so  established,  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  same  superintendence  over  it  as  they  have 
over  other  schools,  and  shall  determine  what  branches  of  learn- 
ing may  be  taught  therein. 
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Female  Assistants. 

Sect.  14.     In  every  public  school  having  an  average  of  fifty   Female  assist. 
scholars,  the  school  district  or  town  to  which  such  school  be-   ^_  g_  33^  j  9^ 
longs,  shall  employ  one  or  more  female  assistants,  unless  such 
district  or  town  votes  to  dispense  with  such  assistant. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  schools  if  the  wise  provision  made 
bj   this    statute    was    always  observed.     Great  waste  will  be 
produced  whenever  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  can  be  well 
taught  are  assigned  to  one  teacher.     Forty  pupils  is  the  maxi 
mum  number. 

Mor.AL  Tnstructiox. 

Sect.  15.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  jDresident,  professors.    Duty  of  in- 

and  tutors  of  the  university  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  several    coV/eges,''etc. 

colleges,  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of   ^o^i«'i^ution, 

all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to    G.  s.  38,  §  lo. 
.     1       ",.,.,  1  1  ,  .        -,  ,     .      li  Allen,  127. 

impress  on  the  minds  01  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 

care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a 

sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and 

universal    benevolence ;     sobriety,    industry    and     frugality ; 

chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  ;  and  those  other  virtues 

which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 

which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 

duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as 

their  ages  and  capacities  Avill  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding 

of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues   to   preserve 

and  perfect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings 

of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  haj^piness,  and 

also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite 

vices. 

Sect.  16.     The  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  select-   Dutyof  minis- 

T      1  11  •  in  1       •         .      n  1       ^^""S  ^°^   lOWU 

men  and  the  school  committees  shall  exert  their  iniiuence  and    officers. 
use  their  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their  towns  shall    101  li ass.  143'. 
regularly  attend  the  schools  established  for  their  instruction. 

These  provisions  of  the  statutes  contain  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  concerning  the  introduction 
of  the  moral  element  into  all  our  public  instruction.  By  it  the 
teachers  of  science,  as  well  as  of  religion,  are  enjoined  to  train 
the  young  under  their  care  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 
This  provision,  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  popular  will,  has 
produced  a  most  marked  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 
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Towns  to 
raise  raoney 
for  Kchools. 
G.  8.  38,  §  12. 
10  Met.  513. 


Towns  to  raise  Money  for  Schools. 

Sect.  17.  The  several  towns  shall  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings, or  at  a  regular  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  raise  such 
sums  of  money  for  the  sup^Dort  of  schools  as  they  judge  neces- 
saiy ;  which  sums  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  like  man- 
ner as  other  town  taxes. 


Conveyance  of  Pupils. 

Chapter  132  of  the  Acts  of  1869  provides  that  any  town  in 
the  Commonwealth  may  raise  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  and 
appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  the  school  committee  in 
their  discretion,  in  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to 
and  from  the  public  schools. 


School  funds 
of  Corpora- 
tions not 
affected,  etc. 
G-.  S.38,  §  13. 


School  Funds  op  Corporations 

Sect.  18.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chaj^ter  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  corporation  established  in  a  town  to  manage  any 
estate  or  funds  given  or  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  supjjorting 
schools  therein,  or  in  any  wise  affect  such  estate  or  funds. 


Forfeiture  for 

neglect  to 

raise  money, 

etc. 

O.  S.38,  §  14. 

11  Gush.  178. 


Forfeiture, 
ihree-founhs 
of,  appropri- 
ated to 
schools. 
G.  S.  38,  §15. 


Penalty  for  Refusal  or  Neglect  to  raise  Money. 

Sect.  19.  A  town  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  as  required  by  this  chapter  shall  for- 
feit a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before  voted  for 
the  support  of  schools  therein,  A  town  which  refuses  or 
neglects  to  choose  a  school  committee  to  superintend  its 
schools,  or  to  choose  prudential  committees  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, when  it  is  its  duty  to  choose  such  prudential  committees, 
shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  to  be  j)aid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county. 

Sect.  20.  Three-fourths  of  any  forfeiture  so  j)aid  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  school  committee,  if  any, 
otherwise  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  from  which  it  is  recov- 
ered, who  shall  apportion  and  apjiroj^riate  the  same  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  of  such  town  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  regularly  I'aised  by  the  town  for  that  purpose. 


By  the  seventeenth  section  the  towns  are  required  to  raise 
such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  as  they  judge 
necessary.  The  town  is  to  judge  of  the  needed  expenditure. 
The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  will  furnish  the 
data  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  town  is  to  be  based.  An 
estimate    of  the   amount    of  money    needed   to  carry  on  the 
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schools  for  the  year  should  be  made  by  the  committee  and 
presented  to  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting.  It  would  be  well 
to  make  the  estimate  in  detail  as  follows  :  — 

1.  For  suiDport  of  schools,  including  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  fires  and  school-rooms. 

2.  Repairs. 

3.  Apparatus,  books  of  reference,  text  books,  superintendence,  convey- 
ance of  children,  etc. 

4.  Incidentals,  as  school-room  supislies,  pails,  brooms,  crayons,  erasers,  etc. 

The  towns  have  authority  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
all  schools  that  may  properly  be  called  town  schools.  See 
decision  below. 

The  court  are' of  the  opinion,  that  the  provision  in  the  statutes  which  pro- 
vides the  small  amount  of  schooling  which  towns  are  compelled  to  provide 
for  under  a  penalty,  is  not  a  definition  or  limit  of  the  public  schools  which 
they  have  authority  to  jjrovide  for  by  taxation  ;  but  that  the  provision  is  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  broader  power  given  to  towns  to  grant  and 
vote  money,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
also  v/ith  the  whole  course  of  policy  and  of  legislation  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  good  faith,  for  the  support  of  "  town 
schools,"  as  that  term  is  well  known  and  understood,  for  the  general  bene- 
fit, and  not  colorably  for  the  promotion  of  other  and  different  objects. — 
Metcalf,  vol.  10,  page  520. 

In  the  case  of  The  Commonwealth  v.  The  Inhabitants  of 
Sheffield  (11  Cushing,  178),  it  was  held  that  the  offence 
contemplated  by  the  statutes  on  which  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  sections  of  this  chapter  are  founded,  could  be  com- 
mitted only  once  a  year — that  the  calendar  year  is  intended. 

Election  and  General  Powers  of  School  Committees. 

Sect.  21      Every  town  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  School  com- 

meeting  appointed  and  notified  by  the  selectmen  for  the  pur-  chosen,  etc. 

pose  and  held  in  the  same  month  in  which  the  annual  meeting  ^gi™f°  *°  ^^ 

occurs,  choose  by  written  ballots   a  school  committee,  which  &-8-38,  §16. 

•^  '  1874,  389. 

shall  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the   i879, 223. 
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public  schools  in  the  town.     Said  committee  shall  consist  of  5  cush  207." 

any  number  of  persons  divisible  by  three  which  said  town  has  i.2*^Qra  ^6*1" 

decided  to  elect,  one-third  thereof  to  be  elected  annually,  and  10  Alien,  149. 

to  continue  in  office  three  years.    No  person  shall  be  deemed  101  Mass.  1*43. 

to  be  ineligible  to  serve  upon  a  school  committee  by  reason  of  J15  ^ass!  383' 

sex.    If  a  town  fails  or  neglects  to  choose  such  committee,  an  ??^„ 

°  '  116  Mass.  365. 

election  at  a  subsequent  meeting  shall  be  valid. 
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The  school  law  of  1826,  chapter  170,  section  1,  first  required 
towns  to  elect  a  school  committee. 

By  the  statutes  of  1827,  chapter  143,  section  5,  every  town 
was  required  to  elect  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  and  towns 
containing  four  thousand  inhabitants  were  empowered  to  choose 
an  additional  number  not  exceedino;  five. 

The  act  of  1857,  chapter  270,  changed  the  number  to  three 
or  some  multiple  of  three,  and  each  member  after  the  first  elec-" 
tion  was  to  hold  ofiice  for  three  years. 

By  this  section  the  committee  have  general  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  schools. 

The  school  committee  of  a  town  are  to  determine  what  is  a 
"  suflicient  number"  of  schools  for  a  town  to  maintain.  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  uses  the  followinof  lans^uao-e  :  — 

There  being  no  specific  du'ection  how  schools  shall  be  organized ; 
how  many  schools  shall  be  kept ;  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  schools  ;  the  age  at  which  children  may  enter ;  the 
age  to  which  they  may  continue,  —  these  must  all  be  regulated  by 
the  committee,  under  their  power  of  general  superintendence. 

The  power  of  general  superintendence  vests  a  plenary  authority  in 
the  committee  to  arrange,  classify,  and  distribute  pupils,  in  such  a 
manner  as  thev  think  best  adapted  to  their  general  proficiency  and 
welfare.  If  they  should  judge  it  expedient  to  have  a  grade  of 
schools  for  children  from  seven  to  ten,  and  another  for  those  from  ten 
to  fourteen,  it  would  seem  to  be  within  their  authority  to  establish 
such  schools  ;  so  to  separate  male  and  female  pupils  into  different 
schools. 

In  the  absence  of  special  legislation  on  this  subject,  the  law  has 
vested  the  power  in  the  committee  to  regulate  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion and  classification  ;  and  when  this  power  is  reasonably  exercised, 
without  being  abused  or  perverted  by  colorable  pretences,  the  decision 
of  the  committee  must  be  deemed  conclusive.    5  Cush.  207,  208,  209. 

It  is  competent  for  teachers,  with  the  approval  of  the  school 
committee,  to  require  pupils  to  prepare  other  exercises  and  to 
pursue  other  studies  than  those  named  in  this  section,  if  they 
are  clearly  included  in  those  required,  — as  composition-writ- 
ing is  included  in  orthography  and  in  grammar. 

The  general  school  committee  of  a  city  or  town  have  power, 
under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
purity  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  to  exclude  there- 
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from  a  child  whom  they  deem  to  be  of  a  licentious  and  im- 
moral character,  although  such  character  is  not  manifested  by 
any  acts  of  licentiousness  or  immorality  within  the  school. 
8  Cush.  160. 

The  school  committee  has  authority,  not  subject  to  revision 
if  exercised  in  good  faith,  to  exclude  a  pupil  from  a  public  school 
for  misconduct  which  injures  its  discipline  and  management ; 
and  the  expulsion  of  such  a  pupil  from  the  school  by  a  part  of 
the  committee,  unanimously  ratified  afterwards  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, is  not  an  irregularity  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority, 
which  gives  the  pupil  a  right  of  action  against  the  town.  105 
Mass.  475. 

Filling  Vacancies  in  Committee. 

Sect.  22.  If  a  person  elected  a  member  of  the  school  com-  Vacancies,  • 
mittee,  after  being  duly  notified  of  his  election  in  the  manner  (j°^.  33^  §"17. 
in  which  town  officers  are  required  to  be  notified,  refuses  or 
neglects  to  accept  said  office,  or  if  a  member  of  the  committee 
declines  further  service,  or,  from  change  of  residence  or  other- 
wise, becomes  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  committee, 
the  remaining  members  shall,  in  writing,  give  notice  of  the 
fact  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  and  the  two  boards  shall  thereupon,  after  giving 
public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy ; 
and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  shall 
be  necessary  to  an  election. 

Sect.  23.    If  all  the  persons  elected  members  of  the  school   When  whole 
committee,  after  such  notice  of  their  election,  refuse  or  neglect   decline,  new 
to  accept  the  office,  or  having  accepted  afterwards  decline  fur-   how'eieci.ed. 
ther  service,  or  become  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the   Cr-S.38,  §i8. 
committee,  the  selectmen  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall, 
after  giving  like  public  notice,  elect  by  ballot  a  new  committee, 
and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  of  selectmen, 
or  of    the  mayor  and  aldermen,  shall   be   necessary  to  an 
election. 

To  constitute  a  valid  election,  in  case  of  vacancy,  the  per- 
son elected  must  have  received  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  a 
majority  of  all  the  persons  entitled  to  vote ;  that  is,  if  there 
were  in  a  town  five  selectmen  and  five  remainino;  members  of 
the  school  committee,  there  would  be  ten  persons  entitled  to 
vote ;  and  six  votes  would  be  necessary  to  an  election,  even 
though  only  eight,  or  seven,  or  six  votes  should  be  cast.  The 
same,  rule  also  applies  when,  under  the  authority  given  in  the 
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twenty-third  section,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  the 
selectmen  of  a  town  proceed  to  elect  an  entire  board  of  school 
committee.  An  article  "  to  choose  all  necessary  town  officers  " 
is  notice  only  of  those  elections  that  are  provided  for  by  the 
standing  laws.  Hence  it  follows  that  vacancies  occurring  after 
the  warrant  for  the  annual  election  is  issued,  and  before  the 
election  is  held,  cannot  be  filled  at  that  meeting.  In  such  case 
the  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  the  convention  provided  for  in 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  following  case  was  once  submitted  to  the  department : 
The  annual  meeting  of  a  town  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  March. 
Before  the  election  of  members  of  the  school  committee,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  of  April.  About  the 
twentieth  of  March  a  member  of  the  school  committee  resigned. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March  the  remaining  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  selectmen,  after  giving  due  notice,  elected  a 
person  to  fill  the  vacanc3^ 

At  the  meeting  in  April,  it  being  an  adjournment  of  the 
March  meeting,  and  acting  under  an  article  in  the  warrant  "to 
choose  all  necessary  town  officers,"  the  town  elected  a  diflerent 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  attorney-general  gave  an  opin- 
ion that  the  election  by  the  town  was  not  valid,  and  that  the 
person  elected  in  convention  was  entitled  to  the  seat. 

Term  of  ser-         Sect  24.     The  term  of  service  of  every  member  elected  in 

vice  or  person  •' 

filling  va-  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  sliall 

G.  sf '38,  §  19.  6nd  witli  tlie  municipal  or  official  year  in  which  he  is  chosen  ; 
and  if  the  vacancy  which  he  was  elected  to  fill  was  for  a  longer 
j^eriod,  it  shall,  at  the  first  annual  election  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  vacancy,  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  original 
elections  of  the  school  committee. 

Old  Board  to  make  Returns. 

On  election  of       Sect  25.     All  the  members  of  the  school  committee  shall 

new  board,  .  .         ,^         „         ,  „  .  , 

certain  duties  Continue  m  office  for  the  purpose  oi  superintending  the  Avinter 
tinue.  °  *^°"  terms  of  the  several  schools,  and  of  making  and  transmitting 
Sef  134'  ^  ^^'  *^®  certificate,  returns,  and  report  of  the  committee,  notwith- 
standing the  election  of  any  successor  at  the  annual  meeting ; 
but  for  all  other  duties,  the  term  of  office  shall  commence  im- 
mediately after  election  ;  except  that,  in  cities  where  no  differ- 
ent provision  has  been  specifically  made,  the  term  of  office  of 
members  of  the  school  committee  shall  commence  at  the  time 
provided  in  regard  to  members  of  the  several  city  councils. 
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Increasing  or  Diminishing  Committee. 

Sect.  26.     A  town  may,  at  its  annual  meeting,  vote  to  in-    Committee, 
ci-ease  or  diminish  the  number  of  its  school  committee.     Such   or  dim^nirhed 
increase  shall  be  made  by  adding  one  or  more  to  each  class,  to   ^•^-  ^^'  §  ^i- 
hold  office  according  to  the  tenure  of  the  class  to  which  they 
are  severally  chosen.      Such   diminution   shall   be    made   by 
choosing,  annualh",  such  number  as  will  in  three  years  effect 
it,  and  a  vote  to  diminish  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  dimi- 
nution under  it  is  accomplished. 

By  this  statute  a  town  may  increase  its  school  committee  by 
adding  an  equal  number  to  each  of  its  three  classes,  and  this 
may  be  done  at  any  annual  meeting  named  for  that  purpose. 
It  will,  howe^'^er,  require  three  jesirs  to  eflect  a  diminution,  as 
members  once  duly  elected  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  offices. 
During  the  time  required  to  make  the  diminution,  it  may  occur 
that  the  committee  will  not  always  consist  of  some  multiple  of 
three. 


Sect    27.     The  school  committee  shall  appoint  a  secretary   Committee, 

TGCords  of ' 

and  keep  a  permanent  record  book,  in  which  all  its  votes,   secretary.' 
orders,  and  jDroceedings  shall  by  him  be  recorded.  tie  Mass.  365.' 

Sect.  28.     The  school  committee,  [unless  the  town  at  its  an-    i"*^  ^^^^-  "'>^^- 

.  .  to  contract 

nual  meetmg  determuies  that  the  duty  may  be  performed  by    with  teachers, 
the  prudential  committee],  shall  select  and  contract  wich  the    g°S^38?§'23. 
teachers  of  the  public  schools ;    shall  require  full  and  satis-   g  ^"Jf^„  ^94 ' 
factory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  teachers    98  Mass.  587. 
who'  may  be  employed ;  and  shall  ascertain,  by  personal  ex- 
amination, their  qualifictttions  for  teaching,  and  their  capacity 
for  the  government  of  schools. 

(The  clause  in  the  above  section  enclosed  in  brackets  is  ren- 
dered void  by  chapter  219  of  the  Acts  of  1882,  which  abolished 
the  school  district  system.) 


Normal  School  Diplomas  in  lieu  of  Certificates. 
Chapter  159  of  the  Acts  of  1891  provides  that  — 

The  diplomas  granted  by  the  State  normal  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  the  graduates  of  such  schools  may  be 
accepted  by  the  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities  in  lieu 
of  the  personal  examination  required  by  section  twenty-eight 
of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Public  Statutes. 
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Tenure  of   Office. 

Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1886  provides  that  the  school 
committee  of  any  city  or  town  may  elect  any  duly  qualified 
person  to  serve  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city 
or  town  during  the  pleasure  of  such  committee  :  provided,  such 
person  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city 
or  town  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year. 

Selection  and  Examination  of  Teachers. 

The  duty  indicated  in  the  twenty-eighth  section  is  the  most 
important  one  which  the  school  committee  is  called  to  perform. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  schools  shall  be  supplied  with  good 
teachers ;  for,  whatever  may  be  done  by  external  agencies,  a 
good  school  will  never  exist  until  it  is  created  by  a  good  teacher. 

The  committee  are  to  find  such  teachers  by  examination. 
The  most  satisfactory  examination  will  be  made  by  observing 
a  teacher  at  his  work.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  candidate 
may  be  examined  by  questions,  which  shall  test  his  ability  to 
teach  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools, 
also  his  ability  to  organize  and  control  a  school.  Before  a 
teacher  is  employed,  the  committee  should  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  he  has  a  good  moral  character,  and  that  he  has  a  good 
method  of  teaching  morals  to  his  pupils. 

' '  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  school  committee  of  a  town 
are  not  confined  to  ascertaining  by  examination  the  literary 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their  capacity  for  the  government 
of  schools  ;  but  they  are  the  sole  judges  of  their  qualifications  in 
all  respects  to  teach  and  govern  the  school  for  which  they  are 
selected."     9  Allen,  94. 

Salaries  and  Appropriations. 

' '  The  school  committee  have  the  whole  power  to  examine 
teachers,  and  no  one  can  legally  be  a  teacher  in  any  public 
school,  until  he  has  received  from  the  school  committee  a  writ- 
ten certificate  of  his  qualification. 

"  By  this  statute,  the  committee  has  the  power,  absolutely 
and  unconditionally,  to  agree  upon  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
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There  is  no  power  given  to  any  other  men,  or  body  of  men,  to 
contract  with  the  teachers,  and  this  power  is  given  by  the 
statute,  and  not  by  the  town  or  city. 

' '  The  Legislature  have  imposed  on  the  committee  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  public  schools  are  in  a  condition  and  of 
a  character  best  calculated  to  advance  the  improvement  and 
promote  the  good  of  the  pupils.  The  character  of  the  schools 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  character 
of  the  teachers  will  depend  on  the  compensation.  The  power 
to  fix  the  compensation  is  chiefly  intrusted  to  the  committee 
for  the  full,  appropriate  and  most  useful  discharge  of  their 
duties.  This  power  the  Legislature,  for  the  most  satisfactory 
reasons,  have  expressly  given  to  them.  To  say  that  the  city 
is  not  bound  to  pay  according  to  the  contract  of  the  committee 
would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  committee  had  no  power  to 
contract."     Bachelder  v.  City  of  Salem.     4  Cush.  599. 

"The  power  of  the  school  committee  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  a  city,  and  bind  the  city 
to  pay  the  same,  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  city  council 
except  by  voting  to  close  the  schools  after  they  have  been  kept 
open  the  time  required  by  law. 

"  The  power  given  to  the  school  committee  to  contract  with 
teachers  necessarily  implies  and  includes  the  power  to  deter- 
mine their  salaries.  And  in  so  doing  they  are  not  restricted  to 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  city  council. 

"The  school  committee  are  an  independent  body,  intrusted 
by  law  with  large  and  important  powers  and  duties ;  and, 
although  every  discretionary  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  against 
which  no  perfect  safeguards  can  be  provided,  yet  we  are  aware 
of  no  substantial  reason  for  supposing  that  the  power  of  fixing 
teachers'  salaries  is  more  liable  to  abuse  by  the  school  commit- 
tees than  by  the  city  council.  At  all  events,  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  to  which  we  now  adhere  was  adopted  many  years 
ago  [see  Bachelder  v.  Salem,  4  Cush.  603],  and  the  Legisla- 
ture has  not  seen  fit  to  change  its  provisions."     98  Mass.  587. 

Authority  of   Teachers  over  Pupils. 

Section  1  of  chapter  44  of  the  Pablic  Statutes  imposes  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  the  duty  of  instructing  their 
pupils  in  good  behavior. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  insti- 
tutions of  learning  to  train  those  committed  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue.  To  attain  these  ends  it  is  necessary 
that  a  wise  government  over  the  pupils  shall  be  uniformly  and 
persistently  maintained.  The  teacher  is  therefore  vested  with 
the  authority  of  the  parent  in  the  control  of  the  children  in 
their  relations  as  pupils  of  his  school. 

1.  In  the  school-room  he  has  exclusive  control  of  his  pupils, 
subject  only  to  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

2.  He  may  rightfully  exercise  the  same  full  control  over  his 
pupils  at  any  time  while  they  are  on  any  part  of  the  school 
premises. 

3.  While  the  pupils  are  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  school, 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  may  be  considered  as  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  the  pupils  in  coming 
to  school,  or  in  going  from  it  to  their  homes,  commit  an  oifence 
ao-ainst  the  civil  law^s,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  the  offenders  in 
the  hands  of  judicial  or  parental  authority.  But  if  the  children 
quarrel  on  their  way,  or  are  wilfully  tardy,  or  use  indecent  and 
profane  language,  or  in  any  way  by  their  conduct  injure  the 
o'ood  order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the  teacher  may  take 
notice  of  such  conduct  by  subjecting  the  offender  to  such  wise 
and  judicious  treatment  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should 
exercise  great  caution  not  to  use  any  doubtful  authority,  or  any 
questionable  modes  of  correction. 

Teachers'  Certificates. 

Teachers  to  Sect.  29.     Every  teachei' of  a  town  or  district  school  shall, 

file  certificate ;    before  he  opens  such  school,  obtain  from  the  school  committee 

paw°^°*^^°"^   a  certificate  in   duplicate  of  his  qualifications,  one  of  which 

G.  8.38,  §24.    shall  be  deposited  with  the  selectmen  before  any  payment  is 

made  to  such  teacher  on  account  of  his  services ;  and  upon  so 

filing  such  certificate,  the  teacher  of  any  public  school  shall  be 

entitled  to  receive,  on  demand,  his  wages  due  at  the  expiration 

of  any  quarter,  or  term  longer  or  shorter  than  a  quarter,  or 

i;pon  the  close  of  any  single  term  of  service,  subject  to  the 

conditions  specified  in  section  fifteen  of  chapter  forty-six. 

Dismissal  of  Teacher. 

Teachers  may  Sect.  30.  The  school  committee  may,  when  they  think 
be^dismisBed,  pj^-Qpg^.^  dlsmiss  any  teacher  from  employment,  and  such  teacher 
G.S.38,  §25.    sYinW  receive  no  compensation  for  services  rendered  after  such 

12  Gray,  339.  ^ 

9  Allen,  94.       dismissal. 
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No  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  school 
committee  a  duplicate  certificate  of  qualifications.  He  must 
deposit  one  copy  with  the  selectmen  of  the  town ;  the  other 
he  must  retain  for  his  own  reference.  Until  this  is  done  the 
teacher  has  no  authority  either  to  teach  or  to  control  a  school, 
nor  will  he  be  legally  entitled  to  his  wages. 

The  power  granted  by  the  thirtieth  section  is  absolute.  It 
will  often  happen  that  a  committee  may  be  in  possession  of 
sufficient  reasons  to  justify  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  and 
yet  a  wise  public  policy  would  avoid  a  disclosure  of  them. 
Experience  has  proved  that  this  power  is  not  liable  to  abuse. 
Committees  are  reluctant  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  dismissing  a  teacher,  except  in  extreme  cases. 


When  Commhtees  shall  visit  Schools. 
Sect  31.  The  school  committee  or  some  one  or  more  of 
them  in  each  town  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools, 
shall  for  the  puriDose  of  organizing  and  making  a  careful 
examination  of  the  schools,  and  of  ascertaining  that  the 
scholars  are  properly  supplied  with  books,  visit  all  the  public 
schools  therein  on  some  day  during  the  first  week  after  the 
opening  of  such  schools,  and  on  some  day  during  the  two 
weeks  preceding  the  close  of  the  same,  and  also,  without 
giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the  instructors,  once  in  each 
month ;  and  they  shall  at  such  examinations  inquire  into  the 
I'egulation  and  discipline  of  the  schools  and  into  the  habits  and 
proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

The  requirements  of  this  section  are  so  plain  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  explanation. 


School  com- 
mittees to  visit 
schools  at 
stated  times, 
and  once  a 
month  with- 
out previous 
notice  to 
teachers;  pur- 
pose of  visits. 
G.  S.38,  §26. 
1876,  186,  §  1. 


Bible  to  be  read  in  the  Schools. 
Sect.  32.     The   school   committee    shall   require  the  daily  Bible  to  be 
reading  in  the  public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  gchooTs.    See- 
without  written  note  or  oral  comment :  but    they   shall   not  tarian  books 

•'  excluded. 

require  a  scholar  whose  parent  or  guardian  informs  the  teacher   186-2,  57. 
in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it,  to  read   12  Allen,' 127. 
from  any  particular  version,  or  to  take  any  personal  part  in 
the  reading  ;  nor  shall  they  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used  in 
the  public  schools  school-books  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians. 

"The  school    committee  of  a  town  may  lawfully  pass  an 
order  that  the  schools  thereof  shall  be  opened  each  morning 
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with  reading  from  the  Bible  and  prayer,  and  that  during  the 
prayer  each  scholar  shall  bow  the  head,  unless  his  parents 
request  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so  :  and  may  law- 
fully exclude  from  the  school  a  scholar  who  refuses  to  comply 
with  such  order,  and  whose  parents  refuse  to  request  that  he 
shall  be  excused  from  doing  so."     12  Allen,  127. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  require  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1855,  there  have  been  but  few  objections  made. 

The  duty  of  the  committees  is  performed  if  they  require  the 
Bible  to  be  read  by  the  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  morning 
devotional  service.  The  law  does  not  prescribe,  as  a  rule  from 
which  there  are  to  be  no  deviations,  that  every  pupil  who  may 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  shall  be  required  to  do  so.  In  this 
respect  a  discretion  is  vested  in  the  committees.  No  sectarian 
books  are  used  in  the  schools. 

Committee  to  prescribe  Course  of  Studies. 

Committee  to  Sect.  33.  The  school  committee  shall  direct  what  books 
books  shall  be  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  prescribe,  as  far 
school's  ^and**^  ^^  is  practicable,  a  course  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  pur- 
prescribe  sued  therein.    These  exercises  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

course  of  *' 

studies.  comniittec,  include  calisthenic,  gymnastic,  and  military  drill : 

I88ii  193,  §  i.  i>^o^^*t^ecZ,  that  no  special  instructors  shall  be  emjaloyed  to 
teach  gymnastic,  calisthenic  or  military  drill,  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  committee  present  and  voting  thereon.  But 
no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  military  exercise 
in  case  he,  his  parent  or  guardian,  notifies  the  school  committee 
that  he  or  such  parent  or  guardian  has  conscientious  scruples 
against  such  exercise,  or  believes  it  would  be  injui'ious  to  the 
health  of  said  pupil. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  schools  of  every  town  shall  have  a 
definite  and  well  arranged  course  of  studies. 

The  topics  introduced  into  the  course  should  be  such  as  will 
lead  the  learner  to  obtain  useful  knowledge,  and  such  also  as 
will  furnish  occasions  for  that  activity  of  the  mind  which  will 
produce  the  best  mental  development.  The  topics  should  be 
so  arranged  in  the  course  that  they  will  hold  a  logical  relation 
to  one  another,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  minds' 
of  the  pupils  as  their  powers  are  developed. 
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Changes  of  School-Books. 
Sect.  84.     A  chano;e  may  be  made  in  the  school-books  used    Committee 

^  •>  I,  I  may  change 

in  the  public  schools  in  a  town  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  books  by  two- 

Avhole  school  committee  thereof  at  a  meeting  of    said  com-  whole  com-° 

mittee,  notice  of  such  intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  i^^yg^^;  «  2 
previous  meeting. 

Feee   Text-books. 

Chapter  103  of  the  Acts  of  1884  provides  that  the  school 
committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  purchase,  at  the 
expense  of  such  city  or  town,  text-books  and  other  school 
supplies  used  in  the  public  schools ;  and  said  text-books  and 
supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public  schools 
free  of  charge,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care 
and  custody  as  the  school  committee  may  prescribe. 

Chapter  161  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that  school  com- 
mittees  may  procure,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  town,  in 
accordance  with  appropriations  therefor  previously  made,  such 
apparatus,  books  of  reference,  and  other  means  of  illustration 
as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 

The  advantages  of  the  free  text-book  system  are  :  — 

1.  Economy  in  time  and  money.  Under  the  present  system 
the  schools  may  be  supplied,  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  with 
all  necessary  means  of  study.  This  prevents  the  long  delays 
that  were  formerly  experienced  in  organizing  the  classes,  and 
enables  the  teacher  to  make  a  better  classification  of  his  school. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  expense  of  books  and  supplies, 
by  the  new  method  of  purchase,  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

2.  The  new  system  furnishes  a  good  occasion  for  training 
the  children  to  take  good  care  of  those  things  not  their  own, 
but  which  they  are  allowed  to  use. 

3.  It  seems,  by  the  returns,  to  have  increased  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

4.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  now  literally  free 
schools,  offering  to  all,  on  the  same  free  terms,  the  advantages 
of  a  good  public  school  education. 

Before  the  act  of  1884  was  passed,  sixteen  towns  in  the 
State  had  voluntarily  adopted  the  free  text-book  system.  In 
all  cases  the  most  satisfactory  results  followed. 
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Duty  of  com- 
mittee where 
school  is  for 
benefit  of 
whole  town. 
G.  S.  38,  §  33. 


Sect.  41.  In  any  town  containing  five  hundred  families  and 
in  which  a  high  school  is  kept  as  before  provided,  the  school 
committee  shall  perform  the  duties  in  relation  to  such  school, 
the  house  where  it  is  kept,  and  the  supply  of  all  things  neces- 
sary therefor,  which  the  prudential  committee  may  perform  in 
a  school  district. 


Compensation 
of  committee. 

G.  S.3S,§34. 
1873,  157. 


Pay  of  School  Committees. 

Sect.  42.  Each  member  of  the  school  committee  in  cities 
shall  be  paid  one  dollar  a  day,  and  in  towns  two  dollars  and  & 
half  a  day,  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  office,  together  with  such  additional  compensation 
as  the  city  or  town  may  allow,  except  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing" section. 


Superintend- 
ent of  schools, 
appointment, 
diities,  etc. 
G.  S.  38,  §'35. 
1860,  101. 
1870,  117. 
1873, 108. 
1874,  272 
111  Mass.  87. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  43.  A  city  by  ordinance,  and  a  town  by  vote,  may  require 
the  school  committee  annually  to  appoint  a  superintendent, 
who,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  committee,  shall 
have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools ;  or  the 
school  committee  of  any  city  without  such  ordinance  may 
appoint  a  superintendent  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
board;  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent  shall  not  be 
less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  day  of  actual  ser- 
vice, and  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  committee,  and,  in 
cities  without  such  ordinance,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
board  ;  in  every  city  in  Avhich  such  ordinance  is  in  force  or  in 
which  a  superintendent  is  appointed,  and  in  every  town  in 
which  a  superintendent  is  appointed,  and  which  does  not  pro- 
vide otherwise  by  vote,  the  school  committee  shall  receive  no 
compensation. 


Towns  may 
form  a  district 
for  employ- 
ment of  super- 
intendent of 
schools. 
1870, 183,  §  1. 

manner  of 
appointment, 
salary,  etc., 
1870, 183,  §  2. 


Union  of  Towns  to  Employ  Superintendent. 

Sect.  44.  Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  a  vote  of  each,  form 
a  district  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools  therein,  who  shall  perform  in  each  town  the 
duties  prescribed  by  law. 

Sect.  45.  Such  superintendent  shall  be  annually  appointed 
by  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  school  committee  of  each  of  the  towns  in  said  district, 
who  shall  determine  the  relative  amount  of  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  in  each  town,  and  shall  fix  his  salary  and 
apportion  the  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  several  towns, 
and  certify  such  amount  to  the  treasurer  of  each  town.  Said 
joint  committee  shall,  for  said  purposes,  be  held  to  be  the 
agents  of  each  town  composing  such  district. 
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Chapter  431  of  the  Acts  of  1888  provides  as  follows :  — 

1.  Any  two  or  more  towns  the  valuation  of  each  of  which 
does  not  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollai's,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  schools  in  all  of  which  is  not  more 
than  fifty  nor  less  than  thirty,  may,  by  vote  of  the  several 
towns,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  the  employment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

2.  When  such  a  union  has  been  effected,  the  school  com- 
mittees of  thd  towns  comprising  the  union  shall  form  a  joint 
committee,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  said  joint  committee 
shall  be  held  to  be  the  agents  of  each  town  comprising  the 
union.  Said  committee  shall  meet  annually  in  joint  convention 
in  the  month  of  April  at  a  day  and  j)lace  agreed  upon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committees  of  the  several  towns  comprising 
the  union,  and  shall  organize  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and 
secretary.  They  shall  choose  by  ballot  a  superintendent  of 
schools ;  determine  the  relative  amount  of  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  in  each  town  ;  fix  his  salary,  and  apiDortion  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  several  towns,  and  certify 
such  amount  to  the  treasurer  of  each  town. 

State  Aid  for  Superintendents. 

3.  Whenever  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  joint  com- 
mittee shall  certify  to  the  state  auditor,  vmder  oath,  that  a  union 
has  been  effected  as  herein  j^rovided,  that  the  towns,  in  addition 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  of  the  total  sum  paid  by 
the  several  towns  for  schools  during  the  three  years  next  pre- 
ceding, unitedly  have  raised  by  taxation  and  appropriated  a 
sum  not  less  than  seven  hundi'ed  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
support  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  superiiitendent  of  schools  has  been 
employed  for  one  year,  a  warrant  shall  be  drawn  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  payment  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  one-half  of  which  amount  shall  be  paid  for  the 
salary  of  such  superintendent  and  the  remaining  one-half  shall 
be  apportioned  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
public  school  attendance  of  the  towns  forming  such  district  for 
the  year  next  preceding,  which  amount  shall  be  paid  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  within 
such  district. 

4  [As  amended  by  chapter  379,  Acts  of  1890,  and  chapter 
272,  Acts  of  1891.] 

A  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
annually  appro j)viated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

5.  The  provisions  of  section  forty-three  of  chapter  forty- 
four  of  the  Public  Statutes  respecting  the  service  of  school 
committees  without  pay  in  towns  wherein  a  supei-intendent  is 
appointed,  shall  not  apply  to  towns  uniting  in  the  employment 
of  a  superintendent  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  that 
the  schools  of  a  country  are  good  as  their  superintendence  is 
good,  and  poor  as  their  superintendence  is  inefficient.  The 
cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  have  provided 
themselves  with  school  superintendents.  The  small  towns  can 
provide  themselves  with  these  agents,  under  the  provisions 
made  in  section  44,  or  under  those  made  by  the  act  of  1888, 
chapter  431.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the  formation 
of  districts,  under  the  law  of  1870,  and  under  that  of  1888  ;  it 
has  proved  eminently  successful. 

SCHOOL-IIOUSES. 

Towns  not  Sect.  46.     Every  town  not  divided  into  school  districts  shall 

districted  to 

maintain  provide  and   maintain  a  sufficient   number  of   school-houses, 

school-houses,  ij-         '   ^      i  i  -iii         ^i^ii 

etc.  Penalty  properly  lurmshed  and  conveniently  located  lor  the  accommo- 
g' 8 ^fs'^s'^se  Nation  of  all  the  children  therein  entitled  to  attend  the  public 
1871. 145.  _  schools  ;  and  the  school  committee,  unless  the  town  otherwise 
directs,  shall  keep  such  houses  in  good  order,  and  shall  procure 
a  suitable  place  for  the  schools,  where  there  is  no  school-house, 
and  provide  fuel  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  scholars  therein,  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  town.  A  town 
which  for  one  year  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid,  apportioned,  and 
appropriated,  as  provided  in  sections  nineteen  and  twenty. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section  46  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  school  committee  of  a  town  to  keep  the  school-houses  in 
a  good  condition  for  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of 
the  children  and  their  teachers.  This  implies  that  the  school- 
houses  are  provided  with  a  good  site  and  situation ;  that  they 
are  furnished  with  proper  heating  and  ventilation  ;  that  they  are 
constructed  so  that  the  rooms  shall  have  an  abundance  of  light 
falling  properly  on  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  that  they 
shall  be  of  proper  size  to  accommodate  all  who  may  rightfully 
occupy  them. 

Sanitary  Coxdition  of  School-houses. 
Chapter  149  of  the  Acts  of  1888  provides :  — 

1.  Every  public  building  and  every  school-house  shall  be 
kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any 
drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  proper  water  closets,  earth  closets,  or 
privies  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  admitted  to  such 
public  building  or  of  the  pupils  attending  such  school-house 
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2.  Every  public  building  and  every  school-house  shall  be 
ventilated  in  such  a  laroj^er  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  be- 
come so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  per- 
sons present  therein.  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
preceding  section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  inspection  depart- 
ment of  the  district  police  force. 

3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and 
jjublic  buildings  that  further  or  different  sanitary  provisions  or 
means  of  ventilation  are  required  in  any  public  building  or 
school-house  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  and  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without  incurring  un- 
reasonable expense,  such  inspector  may  issue  a  written  order 
to  the  proper  person  or  authority  directing  such  sanitary  pro- 
visions or  means  of  ventilation  to  be  provided,  and  they  shall 
thereupon  be  provided  in  accordance  with  such  order  by  the 
public  authority,  corporation  or  person  having  charge  of,  own- 
ing or  leasing  such  public  building  or  school-house. 

[Amended  by  chapter  261,  Acts  of  1891  by  the  addition  of   Amendment 
the  following  words]  :     Any  j)erson  or  corporation  aggrieved   app^J^als^fro^m 
by  the  order  of  an  inspector  issued  as  above  provided,  and   inspector's 
relating  to  a  public  building  or  a  school-house  in  a  city  or  town    1891,  261. 
may,  within  two  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  service  thereof,  or 
in  the  case  of  such  an  order  already  issued,  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  apply  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  health  of  such  city  or  town  to  set  aside  or  amend 
the  same  ;  and  thereupon,  after  such  notice  as  said  board  shall 
order  to  all  parties  interested,  a  hearing  shall  be  given  by  said 
board  upon  such  order  of  the  inspector,  and  said  board  may 
either  alter  such  oi-der,  annul  it  in  full  or  affirm  the  same.     The 
order  so  amended  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the 
original  order. 

4.  Any  school  committee,  jjublic  officer,  corporation  or  per- 
son neglecting  for  four  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  an  inspector,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  to 
provide  the  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  required  ' 
thereby  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

5.  The  expression  "  public  building  "  used  in  this  act  means 
any  building  or  premises  used  as  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, instruction,  resoi-t  or  assemblage.  Tne  expression 
'  school-house  "  means  any  building  or  premises  in  which  pub- 
lic or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils 
at  one  time. 

Location  of  School-houses. 


Sect.  47.  A  town,  at  a  meeting  legally  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  determine  the  location  of  its  school-houses  and 
adopt  all  necessary  measures  to  purchase  and  pi'ocure  land  for 
the  accommodation  thereof. 


Location  of 
school  houses. 
a.  S.  38,  §  37. 
109  Mass.  206. 
127  Mass.  4. 
137  Mass.  235. 
10  Grav,40. 
117  Mass.  384, 
393. 
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Land  may  be 
takeu  for 
school-house 
lots;  damages, 

1874,  342,  §  1. 
2  Gray,  414. 
10  Gray,  40. 
4  Allen,  508. 
102  Mass.  512. 
117  Mass.  385, 
393. 


Owner  of  land 
may  have 
jury.     Pro- 
ceedings. 
Damages  and 
costs. 

G.  S.  38,  §  39. 
2  Gray,  414. 
109  Mass.  225. 


Taking  Land  for  School-houses. 

Sect.  48.  When  land  has  been  designated  by  a  town  or  by 
a  school  district  or  those  acting  under  its  authority,  or  has 
been  determined  upon  by  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  necessaiy  build- 
ings, or  for  enlarging  a  school -house  or  school-house  lot,  the 
selectmen  may  proceed  to  select,  at  their  discretion,  and  to 
lay  out  a  school-house  lot  or  an  enlargement  thereof,  and  to 
appraise  the  damages  to  the  owner  of  such  land  in  the  manner 
pi'ovided  for  laying  out  town  ways  and  ajopraising  damages 
sustained  thereby ;  and  upon  the  approval  and  adoption  by  the 
town  of  such  selection  and  laying  out  of  such  lot,  or  of  any 
enlargement  thereof,  the  land  shall  be  taken,  held,  and  used 
for  such  purjDOse.  But  no  lot  so  taken  or  enlarged  shall  exceed 
in  the  whole  eighty  square  rods,  exclusive  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  school  buildings. 

Sect.  49.  When  the  owner  feels  aggrieved  by  the  laying 
out  or  enlargement  of  such  lot,  or  by  the  award  of  damages, 
he  may,  upon  application  therefor  in  writing  to  the  county 
commissioners  within  one  year  thereafter,  have  the  matter  of 
his  complaint  tried  by  a  jury,  and  the  jury  may  change  the 
location  of  such  lot  or  enlargement,  and  assess  damages  there- 
for. The  proceedings  shall  in  all  respects  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  provided  in  cases  of  damages  by  laying  out  highways. 
If  the  damages  are  increased  or  the  location  changed  by  the 
jury,  the  damages  and  all  charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  ; 
otherwise  the  charges  arising  (m  such  application  shall  be  j)aid 
by  the  applicant.  The  land  so  taken  shall  be  held  and  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  contemplated  by  this  chapter, 
and  shall  revert  to  the  owner,  his'  heirs  or  assigns,  upon  the 
discontinuance  there,  for  one  year,  of  such  school  as  is  required 
by  law  to  be  kept  by  the  town 


Committee  of 

town  not  dis- 
tricti'd  to  have 
charge  of 
school-houses. 
G.  S.38,  §40. 


Provisions  of 
chapter  to  ap- 
ply to  cities, 
except,  etc. 
G.  S.  38,  §  41. 


Use  of  School-houses. 

Sect.  50.  The  school  committee  of  a  town  in  Avhich  the 
school  district  system  does  not  exist  shall  have  the  general 
chai'ge  and  superintendence  of  the  school-houses  therein,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  uses  to  which  the  same  may  be  appro- 
priated. 

Sect.  51.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  their 
respective  charters  or  in  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply  to 
cities. 
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CHAPTER  46. 


OF  SCHOOL  REGISTERS  AND  RETURNS. 


Section 

1.  Town  clerks  to  deliver  registers,  etc., 
to  school  committee. 

2.  If  not  received. 

3.  Duties  of  school  committee  as  to  per- 
sons between  five  and  fifteen. 

4.  Penalty  for  withholding  information 
from  committee,  etc. 

5.  School  committee  to  certify  number 
of  children,  sums  raised  for  schools, 
etc. 

6.  Registers  to  be  kept ;  returns. 

7.  In  returns,  twenty  days  or  forty  half- 
days  to  be  counted  as  one  month. 


Section 

8.  Committee's  report;  to  whom  sent; 
where  deposited ;  to  be  printed. 

9.  When  report  is  not  made. 

10.  When  informal,  etc. 

11.  Penalty  for  neglect  or  for  informal, 
etc.,  report. 

12.  Reports,  etc.,  of  board  of  education, 
how  received,  delivered,  and  for  what 
purpose.    In  whom  property  of. 

13.  Who  to  sign  reports. 

14.  Penalty  on  committee  for  neglect  in 
returns,  etc. 

15.  Registers,  how  kept.  Teachers  not 
to  draw  pay  until  return  of  register. 


Section  1.  The  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  upon 
receiving  fi'om  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  the  school 
registers  and  blank  forms  of  inquiry  for  school  returns,  shall 
deliver  them  to  the  school  committee  of  such  cities  and  towns. 

Sect  2.  If  a  school  committee  fails  to  receive  such  blank 
forms  of  return  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  March,  they  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  secretary  of  tlie  board  of  education,  who 
shall  transmit  such  forms  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Sect.  3.  The  school  committee  shall  annually,  in  the 
month  of  May,  ascertain  or  cause  to  be  ascertained  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  belonging  to  their  respective  cities  and  towns  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  and  shall  make  a  recoi'd  thereof. 

Sect.  4.  Whoever,  having  under  his  control  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  withholds  information  in 
his  possession  sought  by  a  school  committee  or  its  agents  for 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section,  or  falsifies  in  regard  to 
the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 


Town  clerks 
to  deliver  reg- 
isters, etc.,  to 
school  com- 
mittee. 
G.  8.  40,  §  1. 

If  not  re- 
ceived. 
G.  S.  40,  §  2. 


School  com- 
mittee to  make 
a  record  of  all 
children  be- 
tween ages  of 
five  and  fif- 
teen. 
1874,  303,  §  1. 

Penalty  for 
withholding 
information 
from  commit- 
tee, etc. 
1879,  21. 


Form  of  Certificate. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  following  April,  certify  under  oath  the 
numbers  so  ascertained  and  recorded,  and  the  sum  raised  by 
their  city  or  town  for  the  sui^port  of  schools  during  the  preced- 
ing school  year,  inckiding  only  wages  and  board  of  teachers, 
fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  the  fires  and  school-rooms ; 


School  com. 
mittee  to  cer- 
tify number 
of  children, 
also  sum 
raised  for 
support  of 
schools. 
1874,  303,  §  2. 
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and  they  shall  transmit  such  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education.  The  form  of  such  certificate  shall  be  as 
follows,  to  wit,  — 

Form  of  cer-  Y[e,  the  school  committee  of  ,  do  certify  that  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  ,  there  were  belonging  to  said 

town  [or  city]  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 

of  five  and  fifteen  ;  and  we  further  certify  that  said  town  [or 
city]  raised  the  sum  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  public 

schools  for  the  preceding  school  year,  including  only  the  wages 
and  board  of  teachers,  fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  fires 
and  school-rooms,  and  that  said  town  [or  city]  maintained, 
during  said  year,  each  of  the  schools  required  to  be  kept  by 
section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Public  Statutes  for  a 
period  not  less  than  six  months ;  and  we  further  certify  that 
said  town  [or  city]  maintained  during  said  year  schools 

for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  [or  city] ,  as 
required  by  section  two  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Public 
Statutes  for  months  and  days. 

>  School  Committee. 

,  ss. 
On  this  day  of  ,  personally  appeared  the  above- 

named  school  committee  of  ,  and  made  oath  that  the 

above  certificate  by  them  subscribed  is  true. 
Before  me. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

No  more  important  duty  is  laid  upon  the  school  committees 
than  the  one  prescribed  by  the  fifth  section  of  this  chapter.  If 
properly  discharged,  two  results  will  follow :  First,  the  census 
will  be  likely  to  be  full  and  accurate  ;  aiad  second,  the  com- 
mittees who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing,  through 
the  aid  of  the  truant  officers,  the  laws  relating  to  school  attend- 
ance, will  have  in  their  own  hands  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  facts,  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

School  Registers. 
Registers  and       Sect.  6.    The  school  committee  shall  cause  the  school  regis- 

returns.  ° 

G.  s.  40,  §  5.  ters  to  be  faithfully  kept  in  all  the  public  schools,  and  shall 
annually,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April,  return  the  blank 
forms  of  inquiry,  duly  filled  up,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education ;  and  shall  also  specify  in  said  returns  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  money  received  by  their  town  or  city  from 

twenty^aya     the  income  of  the  school  fund  has  been  appropriated. 

da  ^8  counted         Sect.  7.    In  sucli  returns  twenty  daj's  or  forty  half  days  of 

as  one  month,   actual  session  shall  be  counted  as  one  month. 

1865,  142,  §3. 

The  enactment  requiring  registers  to  be  kept  in  schools  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  full  and  accurate  statistics, 
concerning  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  that  suitable 
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measures  might  he,  from  time  to  time,  adopted  by  legislation 
and  othervyise,  to  supply  defects  in,  and  increase  the  benefits 
derived  from,  our  common  schools. 

"Neither  the  school  committee  nor  the  town  have  power 
to  dispense  with  the  proper  keeping  of  a  school  register." 
2  Allen,  592. 


Committee's 
report;  to 
whom  sent; 
where  depos- 
ited ;  to  be 
printed. 
G.  S.  40,  §  6. 
11  Gray,  340. 
101  Mass.  142. 


Printed  School  Reports. 

Sect.  8.  The  school  committee  shall  annually  make  a 
detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public  schools, 
which  report  shall  contain  such  statements  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  schools  as  the  committee  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  promote  the  interests  thereof.  The  committee  shall 
cause  said  report  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  octavo,  pamphlet  form,  of  the  size  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  transmit  two  copies  thereof  to  the 
secretary  of  said  board  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April,  and 
shall  deposit  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  or 
town. 

Sect.  9.  When  a  school  committee  fails  to  make  within  the 
prescribed  time  either  the  returns  or  the  report  required  of 
them  by  law,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  shall 
forthwith  notify  such  committee,  or  the  clerk  of  the  city  or 
town,  of  such  failure  ;  and  the  committee  or  clerk  shall  imme- 
diately cause  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary. 

See  chap.  43,  sect.  5  ;  chap.  46,  sect.  11 ;  chap.  46,  sect.  14. 


When  report 

is  not  made. 
G.  S.  40,  §  7. 


Incorrect  Returns, 
Sect.  10.    If  a  report  or  return  is  found  to  be  informal  or  Wheninfor- 
incorrect,  the  secretary  shall  forthwith  return  the  same,  with  a   g? S.^o',  §  8. 
statement  of  all  deficiencies   therein,  to  the  committee  for  its 
further  action. 


Penalty  for  Failure  to  make  Returns. 
Sect.  11.    The  returns   or  reports  of  a  city  or  town  so   Penalty  for 
returned  by  the  secretary  for  correction,  or  which  have   not   ["nf^rmai^etc.^ 
reached  his  office  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be    ^^g'^40  jg 
received  by  him  if  returned  during  the  month  of  May ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  which  such  city  or  town  would  have  been 
otherwise  entitled  to.     If  such  returns  or  reports  fail  to  reach 
his  office  before  the  first  day  of  June,  then  the  whole  of  such 
city  or  town's  share  of  the  income  shall  be  retained  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  amount  so  retained, 
as  well  as  the  ten  per  cent,  when  deducted,  shall  be  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  school  fund.     And  such  city  or  town  shall 
in  addition  thereto  forfeit  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
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Reports,  etc., 
of  board  of 
education, 
how  received, 
delivered,  and 
for  what  pur- 
pose. 
To  whom 
property 
belongs. 
G.  S.  40,  §  10. 


than  two  hundred  dollars ;  but  if  said  returns  and  reports 
were  duly  mailed  in  season  to  I'cach  said  office  within  the  time 
required  by  law,  then  the  city  or  town  from  which  they  were 
due  shall  be  exempt  from  the  forfeiture  otherwise  incurred. 

Distribution  of  Reports  of  Board  of  Education. 

Sect.  12.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  deliver 
one  copy  of  the  reports  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  its 
secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city 
or  town,  to  be  by  him  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  committee, 
and  transmitted  to  his  successor  in  office ;  and  two  additional 
copies  of  said  repoi'ts,  for  the  use  of  said  committee ;  and 
shall  deliver  one  copy  of  said  reports  to  the  clerk  of  each 
school  district,  to  be  by  him  deposited  in  the  school  district 
library,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  library,  carefully  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  prudential  committee,  teachers,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  district  during  his  continuance  in  office,  and  then  transmit- 
ted to  his  successor ;  and  in  case  the  city  or  town  is  not  dis- 
tricted, said  reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  school  committee, 
and  so  deposited  by  them  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  several 
teachers  and  to  the  citizens  ;  and  such  report  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  city  or  town,  and  not  of  any  officer, 
teacher,  or  citizen  thereof. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  twelfth 
section. 

Who  may  sign  Returns. 

Who  to  sign  Sect.  1.3.     When  the  school  committee  of  a  city  or  town  is 

G.  id.  40,  §11.  not  less  than  thirteen  in  number,  the  chairman  and  secretary 
thereof  may  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  sign  the  annual  school 
returns  and  the  certificate  required  by  sections  five  and  six. 


Penalty  on 

Comnailtee 

for  neglect 

in  returns, 

etc. 

G.  8.  40,  §12. 


Penalty  for  Neglect  of  School  Committee. 

Sect.  14.  A  city  or  town  which  has  forfeited  any  part  of  its 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  through  the  failure 
of  the  school  committee  to  perform  their  duties  in  regard  to 
the  school  report  and  school  returns  may  withhold  the  com- 
pensation of  the  committee. 


Registers, 
how  kept. 
Teachers  not 
to  draw  pay 
until  return 
of  register. 
G.  S.40,  §13. 
2  Allen,  592. 


Teachers  to  Faithfully  keep  the  Registers. 

Sect.  15.  [As  amended  by  chapter  99,  Acts  of  1891.]  The 
several  school  teachers  shall  faithfully  keep  the  registers  fur- 
nished to  them,  and  make  due  return  thereof  to  the  school 
committee,  or  to  such  person  as  they  may  designate,  and  no 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  for  services  for 
the  two  weeks  preceding  the  close  of  any  single  term  until  the 
register,  properly  filled  up  and  completed,  is  so  returned. 
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Eveiy  good  teacher  will  perform  all  the  labor  required  by 
the  fifteenth  section,  even  though  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest 
therein.  It  is  feared  that  teachers  often  receive  payment  for 
their  services  when  the  register  has  not  been  "  properly  filled 
up  and  returned."  Committees  will  be  justified  in  exacting  a 
careful  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duty. 


CHAPTER    47. 


OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Section 

1.  Every  person  having  control  of  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  old  to  cause  same  to  attend 
school.  Penalty  for  neglect.  Excuses 
for  neglect. 

2.  "What  private  schools  may  be  ap- 
proved under  preceding  sec; ion. 

3.  Truant  officers  and  school  committee 
to  inquire  and  prosecute 

4.  All  children  may  attend  where  they 
reside. 

5.  School  committee  to  regulate  admis- 
sion, etc.,  to  high  school. 

6.  Children    may  attend    in  adjoining 


Section 

town,  and  committee  pay  for  instruc- 
tion. 

7.  Wards  may  attend  where  guardian 
resides. 

8.  Children  may  attend  in  other  towns 
than  place  of  parents'  residence,  and 
parents  pay,  etc. 

9.  not  to  attend  unless  vaccinated. 

10.  Race,  etc.,  not  to  exclude. 

11.  Teachers   and    school   committee  to 
state  grounds  of  exclusion. 

12.  Damages  for  exclusion,  how  recov- 
ered. 

13.  Interrogatories  to  committee,  etc. 


Children   between  Eight  and   Fourteen   Years   must 
Attend  School. 

Section  1.  [As  amended  by  chap.  464,  Acts  of  1889,  and 
chap.  384  of  1890.]  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall 
annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  day  school  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  such  attendance  shall 
continue  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year  if  the 
schools  are  kept  open  that  length  of  time,  with  an  allowance 
of  two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  the  school  committee,  and  for  every 
neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  offending  shall,  upon  the  com- 
l^laint  of  a  school  committee  or  any  truant  officer,  forfeit  to 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  sucli  city  or  town  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars  ;  but  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a 
like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  such  city  or  town,  or  if  such  child  has 
been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the 
branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public 


Every  person 
having  control 
of  child len 
between  eight 
and  fourteen 
years  old  to 
cause  same  to 
attend  school 
underpenalty, 
etc. 

G.  S.41,  §1. 
1873,  279,  §  1. 
1.S74,  23.3,  §  1, 
1889,  484. 
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schools,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  his 
physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attend- 
ance inexpedient  or  impracticable,  such  penalty  shall  not  be 
incurred. 
Compulsory  Chap.  06 1  of  the  Acts  of  1891  provides  that  in  every  city 

aije  eight  to  ^  ^  .  . 

fifteen  in  and  town  where  opportunity  is  furnished,  in  connection  with 


certain  cases. 


the  regular  work  of  the  public  schools,  for  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  manual  training,  or  for  industrial 
education  in  any  form,  every  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years  shall  cause 
such  child  to  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  same  number 
of  weeks  in  each  school  year  during  which  attendance  is  now 
by  law  required  in  the  case  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  and  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  ; 
and  for  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  offending  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  forfeiture,  to  be  enforced  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  as  now  provided  by 
law  in  case  of  neglect  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years. 

By  the  act  of  1642  the  selectmen  of  every  town  were  in- 
structed to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh 
l)ors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in 
any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves 
or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws. 

Section  1  of  this  chapter  is  a  reproduction  of  the  act  of 
1642.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  offer  to  every 
child  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  It  is  supposed  that 
every  parent  or  guardian  will  voluntarily  accept  the  offer.  The 
nature  of  our  institutions  and  the  relation  that  every  individual 
holds  to  them,  render  universal  education  a  necessity.  But  if 
in  any  case  the  offer  is  not  accepted,  nor  the  necessity  perceived, 
then  the  school  authorities  must  take  advantage  of  our  compul- 
sory law.  Every  child  must  be  in  school  for  at  least  twenty 
weeks  of  the  year,  from  the  time  he  is  eight  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that 
the  legal  rights  of  children  are  limited  by  the  statutes  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  attendance.  The  school  committees  have  authority 
vested  in  them  of  admitting  pupils  to  the  schools  before  they 
are  eight  and  after  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  But  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  truant  officers  of  a  town,  acting  under 
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instructions  from  the  school  committees,  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years  upon  some  approved  school  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  in 
every  year. 


When  Private  Schools  may  be  approved. 

Sect.  2.     [As  amended  by  chap.  464,  Acts  of  1889  ]     For  the  What  private 

purposes  of    the   preceding  section  school  committees   shall  be  approved 

approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  teaching  in  all  the  cedin'o-l^cUun' 

studies  required  bv  law  is  in  the  Eno;lish  lang-uao-e,  and  when  1873,  279,  §  i. 

„     ,  .  1878,  171. 

they  are  satisfied  that  such  teaching  equals  in  thoroughness  and  1889, 464. 
efficiency  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  locality, 
and  that  equal  jjrogress  is  made  by  the  pupils  therein,  in  the 
studies  required  by  law,  with  that  made  during  the  same  time 
in  the  public  schools ;  but  they  shall  not  refuse  to  approve  a 
private  school  on  account  of  the  religious  teaching  therein. 

If  in  any  town  there  are  children  not  in  the  public  schools, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  assure  themselves 
that  these  children  are  receiving  instruction  of  the  right  kind, 
and  equal  in  value  to  that  given  in  the  public  schools. 


Duty  op  Truant  Officers  and  Committees. 

Sect.  3.  The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committee  of  the 
several  cities  and  towns  shall  vigilantly  inquire  into  all  cases 
of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  section  one,  and  ascertain 
the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor ;  and  such  truant  officers,  or  any 
of  them,  shall,  when  so  directed  by  the  school  committee, 
prosecute,  in  the  name  of  the  city  or  town,  any  person  liable  to 
the  penalty  provided  for  in  said  section.  Police,  district, 
and  municipal  courts,  trial  justices,  and  judges  of  the  probate 
court,  shall  have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  counties 
of  the  off'ences  described  in  section  one. 


Truant  offi- 
cers, etc.,  to 
inquire  into 
cases  of  viola- 
tion, prose- 
cution, etc. 
Jurisdiction 
of  courts  and 
justices. 
1873,  279,  §  2. 
1877,  210,  §  5. 
1877,  211,  §  6. 


Where  Children  may  attend  School. 


All  children  within  the  commonwealth  may  attend   Children  to 

•'  attend  where 


Sect.  4. 
the  public  schools  in  the  place  in  wliich  they  have  their  legal    they  reside 
residence,  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law 


G.  8.41,  §3. 


Admission  to  High  School. 

Sect.  5.     The  school  committee  shall  determine  the  number  Admission  to 

.  1.1  high  school, 

and  quauiications  oi  the  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  hio-h  how  regu- 

,        1  lilted, 

school.  C. .  g.  4i_  §  4. 
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When  Children  may  attend  in  Adjoining  Town. 
Children  may        Sect.  6      Children  livino-  remote  from  any  public  school  in 

attt-ud  in  ad-       ,  .         ,  .   ,       ,  .  -,  ,  ,,  ■,  -,     , 

joining  town,    the  town  in  whicli  they  reside  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
mitiee  pay  for   Public  schools  in  an  adjoining  town,  under  such  regulations 

instruction.  _     ^nd  Oil  such  terms  as  the  school  committees  of  said  towns 
G.  s.  41,  §  0. 

agree  upon  and  prescribe ;  and  the  school  committee  of  the 

town  in  which  such  children  reside  shall  pay  the  sum  agreed 

upon  out  of  the  appropriations  of  money  raised  in  said  town 

for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  rio'ht  of  children  livino-  in  one  town  to  attend  school  in 
an  adjoining  one,  is  not  a  right  that  can  be  exercised  freely, 
but  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  committee  of  the  town  to 
which  the  children  belong,  based  upon  an  agreement  between 
the  committees  of  the  two  towns  concerned.  Nor  can  a  town 
in  its  corporate  capacity  take  action  in  the  matter.  A  custom 
has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  of  allowing  certain  individuals 
named  in  the  warrant,  and  in  the  vote  of  the  town,  to  draw 
their  proportion  of  school  money,  and  pay  the  same  to  an 
adjoining  town.     This  course  is  illegal. 

See  8  Gush.  6(j,  and  12  Pick.  206. 


Wards,  where 
may  attend. 
G.  S.  41,  §  6. 


Children  may 
attend  in  other 
towns  than 
place  of 
parents'  resi- 
dence, and 
parents  pay, 
etc. 

G.  S.  41,  §  7. 
1876,  186,  §  2. 
103  Mass.  104. 


Minor  may  attend  where  Guardian  resides. 

Sect.  7.  Any  minor  under  guardianship,  whose  father  has 
died,  may  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  of 
which  his  guardian  is  an  inhabitant. 

Sect  8.  Children  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  com- 
mittee first  obtained,  attend  school  in  cities  and  towns  other 
than  those  in  which  their  parents  or  guardians  reside ;  but 
when  a  child  resides  in  a  city  or  town  different  from  that  of 
the  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
attending  school  there,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  such  e\ty  or  town,  for  tuition,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  average  expense  per  scholar  for  such  school  for 
the  period  during  which  the  child  so  attends. 

Towns  and  cities  are  not  authorized  by  law  to  open  their 
schools  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  in 
another  State ;  and  if  they  do  so,  no  promise,  expressed  or 
implied,  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  to  pay  for  the  tuition, 
can  be  enforced. 

Pupils  must  be  vaccinated. 
Children  to  Sect.  9.     The  school  committee  shall  not  allow  a  child  who 

be  vaccinated.  ,  i    i  .  ,  ,  i      •        i  i 

G.  S.  41,  §  8.    has  not  been  duly  vaccinated  to  be  admitted  to  or  connected 
with  the  public  schools. 
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Contagious  Diseases. 

Chapter  198  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that  the  school 
committees  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to  attend  the  public 
schools  while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such 
pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  small-pox,  diphtheria  or  scarlet-fever, 
or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  death,  recovery  or 
removal  of  such  sick  person ;  and  any  pupil  coming  from  such 
household  shall  be  required  to  present,  to  the  teacher  of  the 
school  the  pupil  desires  to  attend,  a  certificate,  from  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  board  of  health,  of  the  facts  necessary  to  en- 
title him  to  admission  in  accordance  with  the  above  reo-ulation. 

Color  etc.,  not  to  exclude. 

Sect.  10.     No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  a  jpublic  school    Color,  etc., 

,      n  ,  1  T  T    .  .    .  [.J,  ,.      not  to  exclude, 

on  account  or  the  race,  color,  or  religious  opmions  or  the  appli-    o.  s.  4i,  §  9. 

cant  or  scholar.  12  Allen,  127. 

Reasons  to  be  given  for  Exclusion. 
Sect.  11.    Every  member  of  the  school  committee   under   Teachers, 
whose  directions  a  child  is  excluded  from  a  public  school,  and   groun.is  of 
every  teacher  of  such  school  from  which  a  child  is  excluded,    g.°s!^41°§  10 
shall,  on  application  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child, 
state  in  writing  the  grounds  and  reason  of  the  exclusion. 

Damages  for  Unlawful  Exclusion.  Damages  for 

exclusion. 

Sect.  12.     A  child  unlawfully  excluded  from  a  public  school   G.  s.  41,  §  11. 

•       T  ^1  _o  •  .  ,.  ,         23  Pick.  224. 

may  recover   damages   therefor  m   an   action   01  tort,  to  be   scush.  I60. 
brought  in  the  name  of  such  child  by  his  guardian  or  next   i2*AUenrm. 
friend,  against  the  city  or  town  by  which  such  school  is  sup-    i'?  w^^'^-  ■?^^- 

°  •'  ■'  '^      111  Mass.  499. 

ported.  133  Mass.  103. 

Sect.  13.     The  plaintiff  in  such  action  may,  by  filing  inter-  interrogato- 

rogatories  for  discovery,  examine  an}'^  member  of  the  school  J^iiuee  'etc!' 

committee,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  defendant  city  or  town  ^-  ^-  ^^'  §  ^^• 
as  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  suit. 

The  reasons  for  which  a  child  may  be  excluded  absolutely 
from  school,  neither  are  nor  can  be  expressed  in  the  law. 
Committees  are  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion. 

' '  The  school  committee  of  a  city  or  town  have  power,  under 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  maintain  the  purity 
and  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  to  exclude  therefrom  a 
child  whom  they  deem  to  be  of  -  a  licentious  and  immoral  char- 
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acter,  although  such  character  is  not  manifested  by  any  acts  of 
licentiousness  or  immorality  within  the  school."     8  Cush.  160. 

The  rule  is  this  :  The  committees  have  power  to  protect 
the  schools  from  the  presence  of  any  one  whose  influence  would 
he  injurious  to  the  whole,  and  subversive  of  the  purposes  man- 
ifestly contemplated  by  their  establishment. 

A  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil,  but  he  has  no  authority  to 
expel.  After  suspension,  the  case  should  be  referred  at  once 
to  the  school  committee  for  their  action. 


CHAPTER  48. 

OF   THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN,   AND   REGULATIONS   RESPECT- 
ING  THEM. 


SCHOOLING  AND  LIMIT  OF  LABOR  OF 
CHILDUEN  EMPLOYED  IN  MANUFACTO- 
RIES,   ETC. 

Section 

7.  Penalty  for  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years,  while  public 
schools  are  in  session,  unless  they 
can  read  and  write. 

8.  Children  under  fifteen  years  not  to  be 
employed  in  circus,  etc.  Penalties. 
Proviso  as  to  education  of  children 
in  music,  etc. 

9.  License  not  to  be  granted  to  public 
show  in  which  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  employed. 

TRUANT  CHILDREN  AND  ABSENTEES  FROM 
SCHOOL. 

10.  Towns  may  make  provisions  con- 
cerning habitual  truants,  etc. 

11.  Truant  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
school  committees. 

12.  Children  convicted  of  being  truants, 
etc.,  may  be  committed  for  two  j'cars 
to  institutions  provided  therefor. 

13.  Jurisdiction. 

14.  County  truant  schools  and  union 
county  truant  schools,  how  estab- 
lished, etc. 

15.  Towns  may  assign  truant  schools  or 
state  primary  school  as  places  of  con- 
finement of  truants,  etc. 

16.  Children  committed  may  be  dis- 
charged. 

17.  School  committees  to  report  whether 
the  required  provi-ions,  etc.,  have 
been  made  for  truants. 


care    and    education    of    neglected 

children. 
Section 

18.  Towns  to  make  provisions  for  care 
etc.,  of  neglected  children  under  six- 
teen years. 

19.  to  appoint  persons  to  make  com- 
plaints. 

20.  Children  under  sixteen  years  grow- 
ing up  without  education,  etc., 
may  be  committed  to  institutions, 
etc. 

21.  Children  may  be    discharged  when 
parents  or  others  can  or  will  properly  . 
take  care  of  them. 

CARE     AND     protection     OF      DESTITUTE, 
ABANDONED   AND   ABUSED    CHILDREN. 

22.  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  may  be  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  abandoned  or 
neglected  children.  ' 

may  receive  charge  of  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  from  parents, 
etc. 

may  be  given  custody  of  deserted 
children  under  five  years  on  com- 
plaint to  coui-t,  etc. 

25.  not  obliged  to  receive  any  child. 

26.  Hampden  County  Children's  Aid 
Association  may  have  like  privileges, 
etc. 

27.  Powers  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
etc.,  not  limited  by  five  preceding 
sections. 
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The  following  law  relative  to  the  employment  of  children 
forms  chapter  348  of  the  Acts  of  1888  :  — 

AN  ACT 

IN   RELATION   TO   THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represe7itatives  in  General 
Court  asseiyibled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

No  Child  under  Thirteen  to  be  employed. 

1.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment. No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor  work, 
performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever 
payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  or  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  during  the  year  next 
preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at  least 
twenty  weeks  as  required  by  law. 

When  Children  under  Fourteen  may  be  employed. 

2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  such  child 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  city  or  town  where  he  resides,  unless  the  i^erson  or  corpora- 
tion employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on  file  a  certificate  and 
employment  ticket  for  such  child  as  prescribed  by  section  four 
of  this  act,  and  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor 
work,  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whom- 
soever payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of 
such  city  or  town  are  in  session,  unless  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
be  employed  in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  durino- 
the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended 
school  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  as  required  by  law ;  and  such 
employment  shall  not  continue  in  any  case  beyond  the  time 
when  such  certificate  expires.  The  chief  of  the  district  police, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  shall  have  authority  to 
designate  any  kind  or  kinds  of  emi3loyment  in  factories,  work- 
shops or  mercantile  establishments  as  injurious  to  the  health 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  employed  therein,  and 
after  one  week's  written  notice  from  the  said  chief  to  the  em- 
ployer or  his  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  such 
designation  no  such  child  shall  be  emi^loyed  in  any  such  kind 
or  kinds  of  employment  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment. 
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When  Children  under  Sixteen  may  be  employed, 

3.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  emjsloyed 
in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  unless 
the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps 
on  file  the  certificate  required  in  the  case  of  such  child  by  the 
following  section,  and  also  keeps  on  file  a  full  and  complete 
list  of  such  children  employed  therein. 

Form  of  Certificate. 

4.  The  certificate  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  authorized 
to  sign  the  same  an  employment  ticket,  as  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed, duly  filled  out  and  signed.  The  cei'tificate  and  the 
employment  ticket  shall  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  in 
the  following  forms  respectively,  and  the  blanks  therein  shall 
be  filled  out  and  signed  as  indicated  by  the  words  in  brackets  :  — 

Employment  Ticket,  Law  of  1888. 

When  [name  of  child] ,  height  [feet  and  inches] ,  complexion 
[fair  or  dark] ,  hair  [color] ,  presents  a  certificate  duly  signed, 
1  intend  to  employ  [him  or  her] . 

[Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent  ] 

[Town  or  city  and  state  ] 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificate,  Law  of  1888. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother  or  guardian]  of 
[najTie  of  child],  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of 
town  or  city] ,  in  the  county  of  [name  of  county,  if  known] , 
and  state  [or  country]  of  [name],  on  the  [day  and  yejir  of 
birth],  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

[Signature  of  father,  mother  or  guardian.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date  ] 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name 
of  person  signing]  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate 
by  [him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  [his  or  her] 
knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certifi- 
cate of  [name  of  child],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion 
[fair  or  dark],  hair  [color],  having  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  of  the  age  therein  certified 

[Signature  of  jjerson  authorized  to  sign,  with  oflficial  char- 
acter or  authority.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date  ] 

In  case  the  age  of  the  child  is  under  fourteen,  the  certificate 
shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  "  certified  "  :  —  And  I 
hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  sight,  and  can  write 
legibly,  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that 
[he  or  she]  has  attended  the  [name]  public  [or  private]  day 
school  according  to  laAV  for  [number  of  weeks,  which  must  be 
at  least  twenty]  weeks  during  the  year  next  preceding  this 
date,  and  that  the  last  twenty  weeks  of  such  attendance  began 
[date] .  This  certificate  expires  [date,  one  year  later  than 
above  date  ] 

[Signature  of  the  pei'son  authorized  to  sign,  with  oflicial 
character  or  authority  ] 
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If  attendance  has  been  at  a  private  school,  also  signatui'e  of 
a  teacher  of  such  school,  followed  bywords,  —  certifying  to 
school  attendance. 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  a  child  cannot  I'ead  and  write  as  above  stated,  the 
following  may  be  substituted  for  the  clause  beginning  "  and  I 
hereby  certify"  through  to  and  including  the  word  "lan- 
guage": "  and  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  a  I'egular 
attendant  at  the  [name]  public  evening  school  "  ;  but  in  such 
case  the  certificate  shall  only  continue  in  force  for  as  long  a 
time  as  attendance  of  such  child  at  such  evening  school  is  en- 
dorsed weekly  during  the  session  of  such  evening  school,  not 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  minus  twenty 
weeks  in  place  of  attendance  at  day  school  as  now  pi'ovided 
by  law,  with  a  statement  from  a  teacher  thereof  certifying  that 
his  attendance  continues  regular.  If  attendance  has  been  at 
a  half-time  school,  forty  weeks  of  such  attendance  must  be  cer- 
tified to  instead  of  twenty.  The  foregoing  certificate  must  be 
filled  out  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be  kept  on 
file  by  the  second  school  committee.  Any  explanatory  matter 
may  be  printed  with  such  cei'tificate  in  the  discretion  of  the 
school  committee  or  superintendent  of  schools. 

Chapter  299  of  the  Acts  of  1890  provides  that  all  the  certifi- 
cates issued  under  this  section  shall  contain  the  words,  "  This 
certificate  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been 
drawn,  and  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever 
(he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer 
holding  the  same  ;  and  any  such  corporation  or  employer  refus- 
ing to  so  deliver  the  same  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  ten 
dollars,"  and  that  any  corpora' ion  or  employer  holding  any 
age  or  schooling  certificate  enumerated  in  this  section  and 
refusing  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  drawn,  when  such  person  shall  leave  the  employ  of 
said  corporation  or  employer,  shall  be'  punished  by  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars. 


Who  shall  sign  Certificates. 

5.  In  cities  and  towns  having  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  certificate  shall  be  signed  only  by  such  superintendent,  or 
by  some  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing ;  in  other  cities 
and  towns  it  shall  be  signed  by  some  member  or  members  of 
the  school  committee  authorized  by  vote  thereof:  provided, 
however,  that  no  member  of  a  school  committee,  or  other 
person  authorized  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  authority  to  sign 
such  certificate  for  any  child  then  in,  or  about  to  enter,  his  own 
employment,  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  or  of  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or 
employee.  The  person  signing  the  cei'tificate  shall  have 
authoi'ity  to  administer  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no 
fee  shall  be  charged  therefor ;  such  oath  may  also  be  admin- 
istered by  any  justice  of  the  peace. 
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Who  may  sign  Certificates  of  Age. 

6.  The  certificate  as  to  the  birthjDlace  and  age  of  a  child 
shall  be  signed  by  his  father  if  living  and  a  resident  of  the 
same  city  or  town ;  if  not,  by  his  mother ;  or  if  his  mother  is 
not  living,  or  if  living  is  not  a  resident  of  the  same  city  or 
town,  by  his  guardian ;  if  a  child  has  no  father,  mother  or 
guardian  living  in  the  same  city  or  town,  his  own  signature  to 
the  certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  person  authorized  to 
approve  the  same 

Provisions  as  to  Correct  Age. 

7.  [As  amended  by  chapter  291  of  the  Acts  of  1889  ]  No 
child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  a  city  or  town 
since  reaching  the  age  of  tliirteen  yeai's  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
unless  or  until  he  has  attended  school  according  to  law  in  such 
city  or  town  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  since  reaching  the  age 
of  thirteen,  unless  such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  or  is  exempted 
by  law  from  such  attendance.  Before  signing  the  approval  of 
the  certificate  of  age  of  a  child,  the  person  authorized  to  sign 
the  same  shall  refer  to  the  last  school  census  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  if  the  name  of  such  child  is  found  thereon,  and 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  his  age  as  given  therein 
and  as  given  by  his  parent  or  guardian  in  the  certificate,  allow- 
ing for  lapse  of  time,  or  if  such  child  plainly  appears  to  be  of 
materially  less  age  than  that  so  given,  then  such  certificate 
shall  not  be  signed  until  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  of 
baptism  of  such  child,  or  a  copy  of  the  register  of  its  birth 
with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  has  been  produced,  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence  furnished  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated 
in  the  certificate. 

Duties  of  Truant  Officers  and  Factory  Inspectors. 

8.  The  truant  officers  may,  when  so  authoi'ized  and  required 
by  vote  of  the  school  committee,  visit  the  factories,  workshops 
and  mercantile  establishments  in  their  several  cities  and  towns, 
and  ascertain  Avhether  any  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
they  shall  report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the 
school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  the 
inspector  of  factories  for  the  district  The  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, and  the  truant  officers  when  authorized  as  aforesaid,  may 
demand  the  names  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  such  factories,  workshops  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  may  require  that  the  certificates  and  lists  of 
such  children  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  produced  for 
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their  inspection.  Such  truant  officers  shall  enquire  into  the 
employment  otherwise  than  in  such  factories,  workshops  and 
mercantile  establishments,  of  children  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in 
session,  and  may  require  that  the  aforesaid  cei'tificates  of  all 
children  under  sixteen  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection  ; 
and  any  such  officer  or  any  inspector  of  factories,  may  bring 
a  prosecution  against  a  person  or  corporation  employing  any 
such  child,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  during  the  hours  when 
the  public  schools  are  in  session,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  if  such  employment  still  continues  one  week  after 
written  notice  from  such  officer  or  inspector  that  such  prosecu- 
tion ■will  be  brovight,  or  if  more  than  one  such  written  notice, 
whether  relating  to  the  same  child  or  to  any  other  child,  has 
been  given  to  such  employer  by  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of 
factories  at  any  time  within  one  year. 

Duties  of  Parents,  Guardians  and  Employees. 

9.  Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  permits  any  employment  of  such  child  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  owner,  superin- 
tendent or  ovei'seer  of  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein 
any  child  contrai'y  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  other 
person  who  employs  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  town.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  person 
authorized  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  four  of 
this  act,  who  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
impi'isonment  A  failure  to  produce  to  a  truant  officer  or 
inspector  of  factories  the  certificate  required  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  the  child  whose  certificate  is  not  produced. 

10.  The  expressions  "  factory  "  and  "  workshop  "  used  in 
this  act  shall  have  the  meanings  defined  for  them  respectively 
by  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  seven. 

11.  Within  one  month  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  chief 
of  the  district  police  shall  cause  a  printed  copy  thereof  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

12.  Sections  one  to  six,  inclusive,  of  chapter  forty-eight 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  section  one  of  chapter 
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four  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  are  hereby  repealed. 

13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  \_Approved 
May  17,1888']. 


Children  un- 
der fourteen 
years  not  to 
be  employed 
while  public 
schools  are  in 
session, unless 
they  can  read 
and  write. 
Penalty. 
1878,  257,  §  4. 


Penalty  for  employing  Children  under  Fourteen  who 
CANNOT  Read  and  Write. 
Sect.  7.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  in  any 
such  establishment,  who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed 
therein,  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  while  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where 
such  child  lives  are  in  session,  and  every  parent  or  guardian 
who  permits  such  employment,  shall  for  every  such  offence  for- 
feit not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 


under  fifteen 
years  not  to  be 
employed  in 
circus,  etc. 
Penalties. 
Proviso  as  to 
education  of 
children  in 
music,  etc. 
1877,  172. 


License  not  to 
be  granted  for 
public  show 
in  which  chil- 
dren under 
fifteen  yeiirs 
are  employed. 
1874,  279. 
1880,  88 


Children  under  Fifteen  not  to  be  employed  in 
Circuses,  etc. 
Sect.  8.  Any  person  who  employs  or  exhibits,  or  who  sells, 
apprentices,  or  gives  away  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or 
exhibiting,  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  dancing,  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or 
rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  or 
acrobat,  in  any  circus  or  theatrical  exhibition,  or  in  any  public 
place  whatsoever,  or  who  causes,  procures,  or  encourages  any 
such  child  to  engage  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  riot 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months  :  provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  education  of 
children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  their  employment 
as  musicians  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  school,  or  school  exhibi- 
tion, or  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any  concert  or  musical 
exhibition  on  the  special  written  permission  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town. 

Licenses  not  to  be  Granted  for  Shows  which  employ 
Children  under  Fifteen. 
Sect.  9.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhi- 
bition or  public  show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  are  employed  as  acrobats,  contortionists,  or  in  any  feats  of 
gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  sucli  children  belong- 
ing to  the  public  schools  are  employed,  or  allowed  to  take  part 
as  perfoi-mers  on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children 
are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or 
impair  their  physical  health;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  giving  of  special  perrriission  as  provided  by 
the  preceding  section. 
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Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School. 

Sect.  10.     [As   amended    by  chapter  249   Acts   of    1889]    Towns  may 
Each  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements   ions  concern- 
concerning  habitual  truants  and  children  between  seven  and   truants' "tc. 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  may  be  found  wandering  about  in  the   ^^^<  ^62,  §  i. 
streets  or  public  places  therein,  having  no  lawful  occupation 
or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
and  such  children  as  persistently  violate  the  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  common  schools  ;  and  shall  make  such 
by-laws  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  such 
children,  and  to  the  good  order  of  such  town ;  and  shall  pro- 
vide   suitable    places    for    the    confinement,   discipline,    and 
instruction  of  such  children  :  such  by-laws  may  be  approved 
by  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county,  as  well  as  in 
the  manner  provided  for  the  approval  of  other  by-laws  by 
section  twenty-one  of  chapter  twenty-seven. 


Form  of  By-Laws. 

This  form  of  by-laws  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  is  given  here  simply  as  a  suitable  form  to  be 
adopted  by  the  towns. 

By-Laavs. 

Article  1.     The  town  of hereby  avails  itself  of   the   several 

provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this  Commonwealth,  now  in  force,  relating  to 
habitual  truants  and  absentees  from  school,  and  in  pursuance  of  authority 
conferred  thereby  adojits  the  following  by-laws. 

Article  2.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years 
residing  in  said  town,  and  who  may  be  found  wandering  about  in  the 
streets  or  public  places  of  said  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  busi- 
ness, not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall  be  committed 
to for  confinement,  instruction  and  discipline. 

Article  3.  Two  or  more  truant  officers  shall  be  appointed  annually, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  all  the  violations  of  the  truant  laws 
and  of  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  education,  and  to  do  all  the  acts 
required  of  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Article  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer,  previous  to 
making  any  complaint  under  these  laws,  to  notify  the  truant  or  absentee 
frcm  school,  also  his  parent  or  guardian,  of  the  offence  committed,  and  of 
the  penalty  therefor,  and  if  the  truant  officer  can  obtain  satisfactory  pledges 
for  the  restraint  and  reformation  of  the  child,  he  may  at  his  discretion 
forbear  to  prosecute,  so  long  as  such  pledges  are  faithfully  kept. 

Article  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee,  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  citizens  generally  to  aid  the  truant  officers 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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Article  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers  to  keep  a  full 
record  of  all  their  official  acts,  and  make  an  annual  report  thereof  to  the 
school  committee,  who  shall  publish  the  same  with  their  own  report. 

Article  7.  Nothing  in  these  by-laws  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  alter 
or  imi3air  the  obligation  and  duty  of  teachers  to  enforce  punctuality  and 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  to  preserve  good  order  and  discipline. 


Truant  offi- 
cer to  be 
appointed  by 
school  com- 
mittees. 

1873,  262,  §  2. 

1874,  233,  §  2. 


Minors  con- 
victed of 
being  truants, 
etc.,  may  be 
committed  for 
two  years  to 
institution 
provided 
therefor. 
1873,  262,  §  3. 


School  Committee  to  appoint  Truant  Officers. 

Sect.  11.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  two  or  more  suitable  persons,  to 
be  designated  truant  offic<^rs,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
said  committee,  inquire  into  all  eases  arising  under  such  by- 
laws, and  shall  alone  be  authorized,  in  case  of  violation  thereof, 
to  make  complaint  and  cany  into  execution  the  judgment 
thereon  ;  and  who  may  serve  all  legal  processes  issued  by  the 
courts  in  pursuance  of  such  by-laws  or  of  sections  ten  to  six- 
teen inclusive,  but  who  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  fees 
for  such  service. 

Chap.  422  of  the  Acts  of  1889  provides  that  truant  officers 
in  cities  and  towns  are  hereby  authorized,  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  committees  of  their  respective  cities  and  towns, 
to  apprehend  and  take  to  school  without  waiTant  all  truants 
found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  joublic  places. 

Truants  may  be  committed  for  Two  Years. 

Sect.  12.  [As  amended  by  chap.  249,  Acts  of  1889.]  Any 
minor  convicted  under  a  by-law  made  under  section  ten  of 
being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  a  city  or  town,  having  no  lawful  employ- 
ment or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  or  of  persistently  violating  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  common  schools,  shall  be  committed  to  any  insti- 
tution of  instruction  or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  the  authority  of  said  section  or  by-law,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years. 


The  following  sections,  13  and  14,  are  substituted  for  those 
in  the  Public  Statutes  by  chap.  309  of  the  Acts  of  1890 :  — 


Jurisdiction. 
1873,  262,  §  4. 
1890,  309. 


County  Truant  Schools. 

Sect  13.  Whenever  a  truant  school  has  been  established 
for  any  county  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  it  shall  be 
the  place  of  confinement,  discipline  and  instruction  for  all 
truants  within  the  cities  or  towns  of  said  county,  unless  said 
cities  or  towns  have  made  other  provisions  therefor ;  and 
police,  district,  or  municipal  courts,  trial  justices  and  j^robate 
courts,  shall  have  jurisdiction,  within  their  respective  counties, 
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of  the  offences  described  in  sections  ten  and  twelve  and  all  acts 
in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto  ;  and  may  com- 
mit truants  to  such  truant  school  or  union  truant  school  as  may 
be  established  for  their  respective  counties  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

Sect.  14.  If  three  or  more  towns  in  any  county  so  require,  i48  Mass.  148. 
the  county  commissioners  shall  establish  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  at  a  convenient  place  therein,  other  than  the  jail  or 
house  of  correction,  a  truant  school  for  the  confinement,  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  of  minor  children  convicted  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  ten  and  twelve  and  all  acts  in  amend- 
ment thereof  and  in  addition  thereto  ;  and  shall  make  suitable 
provisions  for  the  government  and  control  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  proper  teachers  and  officers  thereof.  But  the  county 
commissioners  of  two,  three  or  four  contiguous  counties  may, 
and  if  three  or  more  cities  or  towns  in  each  of  such  counties 
require,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  establish  for 
said  counties  at  a  convenient  place  therein  a  union  truant 
school,  to  be  organized  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  said  counties  in  the  manner  provided 
for  the  government  and  control  of  county  truant  schools  by 
county  commissioners  ;  and  any  county  so  uniting  with  another 
county  or  counties  in  the  support  of  a  union  truant  school  shall 
not  be  required  to  support  a  truant  school  of  its  own. 

By  section  10,  chapter  48,  each  town  is  required  to  make  all 
needful  provisions  concerning  truants.  This  includes  pro- 
viding a  suitable  place  for  their  confinement,  instruction,  etc. 
By  section  14,  chapter  48,  if  three  or  more  towns  of  any 
county  petition  the  county  commissioners,  they  shall  establish 
a  truant  school  to  which  all  the  towns  may  send  their  truant 
children.  Provision  is  also  made  for  union  truant  schools  to  be 
established  by  two,  three  or  four  counties.  It  is  all-important 
to  the  towns  that  the  children  who  are  inclined  to  truancy 
should  be  collected  into  well-organized  schools  and  kept  there 
the  full  time  fixed  by  the  statute,  or  until  they  have  reformed. 

What  Places  of  Confinement  Towns  may  assign. 

Sect.  15.     A  town  may  assign  any  such  truant  school,  or.  Towns  may 

with  the  assent  of  the  state  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  gg^^cfoiras^* 

the  state  primary  school,  as   the  place  of  confinement,  disci-  places  of  con- 

,    .  .  ,.     T  .1  T  .    ,     T  1      ,     m  finement  of 

plme,  and  instruction  ot  children  so  convicted  ;  and  shall  pay  truants,  etc. 
for  their  support  therein  such  sum,  not  exceeding  two  dollai'S  1879,' 291",' §il. 
a  week  for  each  child,  as  the  county  commissioners  or  the 
trustees  of  the  state  primary*  and  reform  schools  respectively 
shall  determine. 

*  Truants  not  now  admitted  to  State  Primary  School. 
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Chapter  426  of  the  Acts  of  1891  provides  that  the  school 
committee  of  any  city  or  town  in  any  county  or  counties  where 
a  union  truant  school  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  established, 
may,  witli  the  approval  of  the  court  making  the  original  com- 
mitment, cause  all  persons  confined  in  the  truant  or  farm 
school  in  such  city  or  town,  when  such  farm  school  is  a  truant 
school,  to  be  removed  to  such  union  truant  school  to  complete 
the  term  for  which  they  were  originally  committed,  subject 
however  to  the  provisions  of  law  as  to  release  before  the 
expiration  of  such  term. 


Children  com- 
mitted may  be 
discharged. 
1873,  262,  §§  3, 
7. 


How  Children  committed  may  be  discharged. 

Sect.  16.  Children  so  committed  may,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  amendment,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause,  be  discharged 
from  the  state  primary  school  by  said  state  board,  and  from 
other  places  of  confinement  by  the  judge  or  justice  who  com- 
mitted them. 


School  com- 
mittees to  re- 
port whether 
provisions 
have  beee 
made  for 
truants,  etc. 
1878,  234,  §  2. 


Reports  relative  to  Compliance  with  Truant  Law. 

Sect.  17.  The  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  shall 
annually  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
whether  their  towns  have  made  the  provisions  required  by  law 
relatino-  to  truants  and  absentees  from  school. 


Penalty  for  Employing  Truants. 

Chapter  71  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that  whoever,  after 
notice  from  a  truant  officer  to  refrain  from  so  doing,  offers  a 
reward  for  service  to  any  child  in  consequence  of  wliich  reward 
such  child  is  induced  unlawfully  to  absent  himself  from  school, 
or  whoever  after  notice  as  aforesaid  in  any  manner  entices  or 
induces  any  child  to  truancy,  or  whoever  knowingly  employs 
or  harbors  any  unlawful  absentee  from  school,  or  truant,  shall 
forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  to  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  said 
offence  occurs,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint. 


Towns  to 
make  provi- 
Bions  for  care, 
etc.,  of  neg- 
lected chil- 
dren under 
sixteen  years. 

1866,  283,  §  1. 

1867,  2.  §  1. 
1878,  217,  §  1. 


Care  and  Education  of  Neglected  Children. 

Sect.  18.  Each  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  shall,  make  all  needful  provi- 
sions and  arrangements  concerning  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who,  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunken- 
ness, or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  are  suffered 
to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  educa- 
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tion,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  disso- 
lute lives  ;  and  may  also  make  all  such  by-laws  I'especting  such 
children  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare 
and  to  the  good  order  of  the  city  or  town. 


Who  shall  make  Complaints. 
Sect.  19.     The  selectmen  of  towns  containing  five  thousand    Towns  to  ap- 

■    11.  1      1.       1  ...  1  1  „    point  persons 

or  more  mhabitants,  and  oi  other  towns  avaihng  themselves  oi    to  make  com- 
the  provisions   of  sections   eighteen  to  twenty-one,  inclusive,    igsg"  |83^  §  2. 
shall  appoint  suitable  persons  to  make  complaints  of  violations    ^^'^^'  2^^'  §  ^■ 
of  by-laws  adopted  under  the  preceding  section ;  and  the  per- 
sons so  appointed,  and  the  officers  and  duly  appointed  agents 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  shall  alone  be  authorized  to  make  such  complaints  ; 
and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  alone  be  authorized  to  make 
complaints  under  the  following  section. 

Chapter  245  of  the  Acts  of  1883  amends  the  above  section 
by  inserting  in  the  eighth  line  thereof,  after  the  word  ' '  com- 
plaints," the  words  "and  carry  into  execution  the  judgments 
thereon." 


Children  growing  up  without  Education  may  be 
committed. 

Sect.  20.  A  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or  of  a  police,  dis- 
trict, or  municipal  court,  or  a  trial  justice,  upon  proof  that  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  reason  of  orphanage,  or 
of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  parents,  is 
so  growing  up,  may  order  such  child  to  such  institution  of  in- 
struction, or  other  place  assigned  for  the  purpose,  as  may  be 
provided  under  section  eighteen,  by  the  town  in  which  such 
child  resides,  to  be  there  kept,  educated,  and  cared  for,  for  a 
term  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  for 
boys,  or  eighteen  years  for  girls. 


Children  un- 
der sixteen 
years  growing 
up  without 
education, 
etc.,  may  be 
committed  to 
institutions, 
etc. 
1866,  283,  §  3. 


When  Such  Children  may  be  discharged. 

Sect.  21.  When  the  parents  of  a  child  committed  under  the 
preceding  section  have  reformed  and  are  leading  orderly  and 
industrious  lives,  and  are  in  a  condition  to  exercise  salutary 
parental  control  over  such  child,  and  to  provide  him  with 
proper  education  and  employment,  or  when,  said  parents  being 
dead,  any  person  off'ers  to  make  such  suitable  provision  for  the 
care,  nurture,  and  education  of  such  child  as  will  conduce  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  will  give  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  same  satisfactory  to  the  directors,  trustees,  overseers,  or 


Children  un- 
der sixteen 
years  of  age 
growing  up 
without  edu- 
cation, etc., 
may  be  dis- 
charged when 
parents  or 
others  can  or 
will  properly 
take  care  of 
them. 
1866,  283,  §  4. 
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other  board  having  charg-e  of  the  institution  to  which  such 
child  is  committed,  they  may  discharge  him  to  tlie  parents  or 
to  sucli  otlier  person. 


Massachusetts 
Society  for 
Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to 
Children  may 
be  appointed 
guardian  of 
abandoned  or 
neglected 
children. 
1879,  179,  §  1. 


may  receive 
charge  of 
children  un- 
der fourteen 
years  from 
parents,  etc. 
1879,  179,  §  2. 


may  be 
given  custody 
of  deserted 
children  under 
five  years  on 
complaint  to 
court,  etc. 
1879,  179,  §  3. 


Said  society 
not  obliged  to 
receive  any 
child. 

1879, 179,  §  4. 
Hampden 
County  Chil- 
dren's AidAs- 
sooiation  may 
have  like  priv- 
ileges, etc. 
1880, 231. 

Five  preced- 
ing sectioLis 
not  to  limit 
powers  of 
state  board  of 
health,  etc. 
1880,  231. 


Care   and  Protection   of   Destitute,   Abandoned,  and 
Abused  Children. 

Sect.  22.  The  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  any  county, 
when  it  appears  that  a  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age  resi- 
dent therein  is  without  a  guardian,  and  is  entirely  abandoned, 
or  treated  with  gross  and  habitual  cruelty,  by  the  parent  or 
other  person  having  the  care  or  custody  of  him,  or  is  illegally 
deprived  of  liberty,  may  appoint  as  his  guardian  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  for 
such  period  as  seems  fit  to  the  judge;  and  said  society  shall 
thereupon  become  entitled  to  the  custody  of  such  child  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  person,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  his 
property.  Said  judge  may  at  any  time,  for  good  cause,  revoke 
such  appointment. 

Sect.  23.  The  parents,  surviving  jjarent,  or  guardian  of  a 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  unable  to  support  him, 
may  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  signed,  and  fixing  the  terms 
of  the  custody,  place  him  in  the  charge  of  said  society,  which 
shall  thereupon  have  custody  of  him  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

Sect.  24.  Upon  the  complaint  of  said  society  that  a  child 
under  five  years  of  age  has  been  abandoned  and  desei'ted  in  a 
street  or  public  place,  or  in  a  vacant  building,  a  judge  of  any 
court,  within  his  jurisdiction,  may  give  the  custody  of  such 
child  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  to  said  society ; 
which  shall  thereupon  give  notice  thereof,  under  the  direction 
of  said  judge,  by  advertisement  in  some  newsjDaper  published 
in  the  county  where  such  child  is  found ;  and  such  child,  if 
claimed  by  its  parents,  parent  or  guardian,  may  be  returned  to 
them  by  said  judge. 

Sect,  25,  Nothing  in  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  be 
construed  to  oblige  said  society  to  receive  the  custody  of  any 
child. 

Sect,  26,  In  Hampden  county  the  provisions  of  the  four 
preceding  sections  shall  in  all  respects  be  applicable  to  the 
Hampden  County  Chikli-en's  Aid  Association  in  like  manner  as 
to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children, 

Sect.  27.  Nothing  contained  in  the  five  preceding  sections 
shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  state  board  of 
health,  lunacy,  and  charity. 
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Penalty  for  Disturbing  Schools. 

"Whoever  wilfully  interrupts  or  disturbs  a  school  or  other 
assembly  of  people  met  for  a  lawful  purpose,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars."     Pub.  Stat.,  sect.  23,  chap.  207. 

This  statute  includes  meetings  assembled  for  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  temperance ;  and  also,  it  seems,  political 
gatherings,  meetings  for  amusement  and  all  public  meetings 
held  for  lawful  purposes.     1  Gray,  476. 

Improper  Literature. 

Chap.  70  of  the  Acts  of  1890  provides  that  whoever  imports, 
prints,  publishes,  sells,  or  distributes  a  book,  pamphlet,  ballad, 
printed  paper,  or  other  thing  containing  obscene,  indecent,  or 
impure  language,  or  manifestly  tending  to  the  corruption  of 
the  morals  of  youth,  or  an  obscene,  indecent,  or  impure  print, 
picture,  figure,  or  descrij^tion,  manifestly  tending  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  morals  of  youth,  or  introduces  into  a  family, 
school,  or  place  of  education,  or  buys,  procures,  receives,  or 
has  in  his  possession  any  such  book,  pamphlet,  ballad,  printed 
paper,  or  other  thing,  either  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  exhibition, 
loan,  or  circulation,  or  with  intent  to  introduce  the  same  into  a 
family,  school,  or  place  of  education,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

No  Liquor  to  be  sold  within  Four  Hundred  Feet  of 
School  Building. 
"No  license  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  of  the  Public  Statutes,  shall 
be  granted  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  building 
or  place  on  the  same  street  within  four  hundred  feet  of  any 
building  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  public  school." 
Chap.  220,  Acts  of  1882. 

Malicious  Injury  to  Buildings. 

[Pub.  Stats  ,  chap.  203.] 

Sect.  78  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  wantonly 
and  without  cause  destroys,  defaces,  mars  or  injures  a  school- 
house,  church  or  other  building  erected  or  used  for  purposes 
of  education  or  religious  instruction,  or  for  the  general  diffu- 
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sion  of  knowledge,  or  an  outbuilding,  fence,  well  or  appur- 
tenance of  such  school-house,  church  or  other  building,  or 
furniture,  apparatus  or  other  property  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  such  school-house,  church,  or  other  building,  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Injury  to  Libraries. 

Sect.  79.  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously,  or  wantonly 
and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears  or  de- 
stroys a  book,  plate,  picture,  engraving  or  statute  belonging  to 
a  law,  town,  city  or  other  public  library,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Dog  Tax  for  Support  of  Schools. 
[Pub.  Stats.,  chap.  102,  sect.  107.] 

Moneys  received  by  a  count}'  treasui'er  under  the  provisions 
of  the  i^receding  sections  relating  to  dogs,  and  not  paid  out  for 
damages  shall  in  the  month  of  January  be  paid  back  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
received  from  such  cities  and  towns  ;  and  the  money  so  refunded 
shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  public  libraries  or  schools. 
In  Sufi"olk  County  moneys  so  received  by  the  treasurer  of  a 
city  or  town,  and  not  so  paid  out,  shall  be  expended  by  the 
school  committee  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Patriotic  Exercises. 

Chapter  111  of  the  Acts  of  189i)  provides  that  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Commonwealth  the  last  regular  session  prior 
to  Memorial  Day,  or  a  portion  thereof,  shall  be  devoted  to 
exercises  of  a  patriotic  nature. 
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NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


The  several  normal  schools  were  established  by  the  following 
legislative  resolves  :  — 

[Chap.  70,  Resolves  of  1838.] 

Whereas  by  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education,  addressed  on  the  twelfth  of  March  current,  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
it  appears,  that  private  munificence  *  has  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  condition  that  the  Commonwealth  will  contribute,  from  unap- 
propriated funds,  the  same  amount  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  the  two  sums 
to  be  drawn  upon  equally,  from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  and  to  be  disbursed 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the 
common  schools ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  favor  of  the  board  of  education,  for  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  such  instalments  and  at  such  times  as  said 
board  may  request :  provided,  that  said  board,  in  their  request  shall  certify, 
that  the  secretary  of  said  board  has  placed  at  their  disposal  an  equal 
amount  to  that  for  which  such  application  may  be  made  by  them ;  both 
sums  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  said  board,  in  qualifying 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  shall  render  an  annual  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  said  moneys  have  been  by  them  expended. 

Salem   Normal  School. 

[Chap.  49,  Resolves  of  1853.] 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  a  state  normal  school  at  some  suitable  place  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  fi'om  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  or  the  school  fund, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six,  chapter  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  providing  a  site,  of  erecting  or  purchasing  a  suitable  building, 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  apparatus  for  said  school ; 

*  Of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwiffht. 
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and  that  the  same  be  expended  for  that  purpose  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  education,  upon  whose  requisition  the  governor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  upon  the  ti'easury  to  the  amount  aforesaid. 
Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  purchase  and  receive  grants  of  land,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  suitable  quantity,  for  the  site  of  said  building  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  said  school ;  and  that,  before  selecting  said  site,  they  be  directed  to 
receive  jDropositions  from  towns  or  individuals  in  said  county  of  Essex,  in 
aid  of  the  object  of  these  resolves,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  selection  as 
will  in  their  opinion  best  subserve  the  interests  and  accommodate  the  wants 
of  said  school. 

Worcester  Normal  School. 

[Chap.  79,  Resolves  of  1871.] 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  establish  a  state  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  that  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropi'iated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
erecting  a  suitable  building  and  furnishing  the  necessary  appurtenances 
and  apj)aratus  for  said  school,  and  that  the  same  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  board  of  education,  upon  whose  requisition  the  governor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  amount  aforesaid  to  be  paid 
fi'om  the  school  fund :  provided,  that  the  deficit  of  income  of  the  school 
fund  occasioned  by  such  payment,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  moiety  of  the 
income  of  said  fund  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  affect  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  for  the  support  of 
public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  are  hereby 
authoi'ized  and  required  to  convey  to  the  board  of  education  and  its  succes- 
sors, in  trust  for  the  Commonwealth,  a  tract  of  land  situated  in  said  city  of 
Worcester,  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  to  be  located  by  the  governor  and 
council,  east  of  a  line  drawn  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  east  of  the 
easterly  line  of  Mulberry  Street,  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  five  hundred 
feet  soutii  of  the  southerly  line  of  Prospect  Street  when  extended  east  as 
proposed ;  and  west  of  the  westerly  line  of  Wilmot  Street  when  extended 
southerly  as  proposed ;  the  conveyance  of  said  land  to  include  a  right  of 
way  thereto  from  East  Central  Street,  the  location  whereof  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council,  if  in  their  opinion  said  right 
of  way  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  the  city  of  Worcester  is  hereby  authorized  to  lay  out  and 
extend  Prospect  Street,  from  its  present  easterly  terminus  to  its  intersection 
with  the  ijroposed  line  of  the  prolongation  of  Wilmot  Street ;  also  to  ex- 
tend Wilmot  Street  southerly  to  the  proposed  intersection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  Prosjject  Street,  and  from  that  point  southerly  to  East  Central 
Street. 

Resolved,  That  the  value  of  said  land  shall  be  determined  and  fixed  by 
the  governor  and  council,  and  the  amount  shall  be  credited  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  fund  created  by  the  provisions  of  section  four, 
chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy. 
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Resolved,  That  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Worcester  may  raise  by  tax- 
ation or  otherwise,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  may  pay  the 
same  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  purposes  named  in  these  resolves  : 
2Jrovided,  that  these  resolves  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter or  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  have  paid  to  the  board  of  education  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollai's  to  aid  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
building  for  said  school. 

Normal  Art  School, 
[Chaps.  47  and  61,  Resolves  of  1873.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  a  state  normal  art  school, 
the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  the  sergeant-at-arms  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  state  house  be  authorized  to  assign  the  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house  number  thirty-three  Pemberton  Square  to  the  board 
of  education  for  the  use  of  the  state  normal  art  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolves,  normal  schools 
were  established  as  follows  :  — 

The  first  at  Lexington,  which  was  opened  July,  1839,  trans- 
ferred to  West  Newton,  September,  1844  ;  and  to  Framingham 
in  1853.     It  receives  as  pupils  only  females. 

The  second  was  opened  at  Barre,  September,  1839 ;  was 
suspended  in  1841 ;  and  recommenced  at  Westfield,  September, 
1844,  and  receives  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

The  third  was  opened  at  Bridgewater,  September,  1840,  and 
admits  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

The  fourth  was  established  at  Salem,  and  opened  September, 
1854,  and  is  for  females  only. 

The  school  at  Worcester  was  opened  September,  1874.  It 
admits  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

The  Normal  Art  School  was  opened  October,  1873. 

The  Design  of  the  Schools  and  Courses  of  Study. 

The  Board  of  Education,  by  a  vote  passed  May  6,  1880, 
stated  the  design  of  the  school  and  the  course  of  studies  for 
the  State  normal  schools  as  follows  :  — 

' '  The  design  of  the  normal  schools  is  strictly  professional ; 
that  is,  to  prepare,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for 
the  work  of  organizing,  governing  and  teaching  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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"To  this  end,  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge, 
firsts  of  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  ;  second,  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches  ; 
and,  third,  of  right  mental  training. 

' '  The  time  of  one  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two 
years,  of  the  other  through  a  period  of  four  years,  and  is  divided 
into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not 
less  than  five  days  each  week. 

"  Studies. 

''Two  Years'  Course. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
book-keeping. 

"Physics,  astronomy,  chemistry. 

"Physiology,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology,  geog- 
raphy. 

"Language,  reading,  orthography,  etymology,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  literature,  composition. 

"Penmanship,  drawing,  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  military 
drill. 

"Psychology,  science  and  art  of  education,  school  organiza- 
tion, history  of  education. 

"Civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States, 
history,  school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

''Four  Years'  Course. — In  addition  to  the  studies  named 
above,  the  four  yeary'  course  includes  advanced  algebra  and 
geometry,  trigonometry  and  surveying. 

"Advanced  chemistry,  physics  and  botany. 

"Drawing,  English  literature,  general  history. 

"Latin  and  French  required;  German  and  Greek,  as  the 
principal  and  visitors  of  the  school  shall  decide. 

"  The  above  is  an  enumeration  of  the  studies.  The  order  of 
the  studies  in  the  course  is  determined  by  the  principal  of  each 
school,  with  the  approval  of  the  visitors  of  that  school." 

NoEMAL  Art  School. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Art  School  must  be 
above  sixteen  years  of  age. 

An  examination  in  freehand  drawing  of  ornament  from  copy, 
and  object  drawing  from  the  solid,  will  be  held  at  the  l^egin- 
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ning  of  each  term,  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  class  A. 
To  students  residing  within  the  State,  intending  to  teach  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  tuition  is  free  ;  but  five  dollars  per 
term  will  be  charged  for  incidentals.  Tuition  fee,  to  students 
from  without  the  State,  fifty  dollars  per  term.  Students 
requiring  instruction  in  special  studies  may  enter  any  class 
without  passing  through  class  A,  by  payment  of  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  term  if  residents  of  Massachusetts,  and 
fifty  dollars  per  term  if  from  other  States.  All  fees  are  pay- 
able in  advance  to  the  curator  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  and  must  be  so  paid.  There  is  no  examination  for 
admission  for  the  special  students,  but  permission  for  entering 
must  be  obtained  from  the  principal.  The  work  of  class  A  is 
devoted  to  elementary  drawing  ;  of  class  B,  to  form,  color  and 
industrial  design ;  of  class  D,  to  the  constructive  arts ;  and  of 
class  C,  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round. 

State  Scholaeships  in   the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

By  the  terms  of  certain  grants  made  by  the  State  to  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  that  institution  is  required  to 
maintain  twenty  free  scholarships,  the  pupils  to  be  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Education  from  the  diflerent  counties  in  this 
Commonwealth,  except  that  none  shall  be  taken  from  Worcester 
County.  Blank  applications  for  these  scholarships  may  be 
obtained  of  the  principal  of  the  school  or  of  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

State  Scholarships  in  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  consideration  of  receiving  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  it 
is  provided  by  chapter  103  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Legislature 
of  1887  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  "  shall 
establish  and  maintain  twenty  free  scholarships,  and  each  sena- 
torial district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  once  in  eight  years, 
in  such  alternate  order  as  the  Board  of  Education  shall  at  the 
time  of  the  first  apportionment  determine  by  lot,  be  entitled  to 
one  scholarship  for  a  period  of  four  years,  to  be  awarded  to 
such  candidates  as  shall  be  found  upon  examination  to  possess 
the  qualifications  fixed  for  the  admission  of  students  to  said 
institute,  and  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education ; 
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preference  in  the  award  being  given  to  qualified  candidates 
otherwise  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition.  In  case  no 
candidate  appears  from  a  senatorial  district,  then  a  candidate 
may  be  selected  from  the  State  at  large  to  fill  such  vacancy, 
who  may  continue  to  hold  the  scholarship  annually,  until  a 
candidate  is  presented  from  the  senatorial  district  unrepresented, 
who  shall  then  be  awarded  the  scholarship  for  the  balance  of  the 
time  for  which  said  district  would  originally  have  been  entitled 
to  its  benefit.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  senatorial  dis- 
trict after  an  appointment  has  been  made,  then  a  candidate 
from  the  same  district  shall  be  selected  for  the  balance  of  the 
time  for  which  said  district  is  entitled  to  its  benefit,  or  in  the 
event  of  no  such  candidate  appearing,  from  the  State  at  large, 
upon  the  conditions  previously  set  forth." 

The  Board  of  Education  has  established  the  following  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  the  scholarships  provided  for  above  :  — 

1.  Group  1.  —  Ten  scholarships  are  established,  to  be 
filled  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1888-89,  and  these 
have  been  assigned  by  lot  to  the  following  senatorial  dis- 
tricts :  — 

2d  Middlesex,  2d  Worcester,  2d  Plymouth, 

1st  Bristol,  2d  Essex,  4tli  Essex, 

2d  Norfolk,  8th  Suffolk,  5th  Essex, 

2d  Suffolk. 

This  allows  to  one  student  from  each  of  the  above-named  senatorial  dis- 
tricts free  tuition  during  the  school  years  1888-89,  1889-90,  1890-91, 
1891-92,  and  again,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  during  the  school  years 
1896-97,  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900. 

Group  2.  —  Ten  additional  scholarships  are  estabUshed,  to 
be  filled  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1889-90,  and 
these  have  been  assigned  by  lot  to  the  following  senatorial 
districts  :  — 

Berkshire  and  Hampshii'e,  1st  Plymouth,  Cape, 

3d  Essex,  1st  Worcester,  7th  Suffolk, 

3d  Suffolk,  1st  Essex,  6th  Middlesex, 

6th  Essex. 

This  allows  to  one  student  from  each  of  the  above  senatorial  districts 
free  tuition  during  the  school  years  1889-90,  1890-91,  1891-92,  1892-93, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  during  the  school  years  1897-98, 
1898-99,1899-1900,1900-1901. 
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Group  3.  —  The  scholarships  to  be  filled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  1892-93  are  assigned  by  lot  to  the  following- 
senatorial  districts :  — 

1st  Middlesex,  9th  Suffolk,  1st  Hampden, 

5th  Middlesex,  1st  Suffolk,  Franklin, 

3d  Bristol,  4th  Middlesex,  1st  Norfolk, 

3d  Woi'cester. 

This  allows  to  one  student  from  each  of  the  above  senatorial  districts 
free  tuition  during  the  school  years  1892-93,  1893-94,  1894-95,  1895-96, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  during  the  school  years  1900-1901, 
1901-2,  1902-3,  1903-4. 

Group  4.  —  The  scholarships  to  be  filled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  1893-94  are  assigned  by  lot  to  the  following 
senatorial  districts  :  — 

3d  Middlesex,  5th  Suffolk,  2d  Hampden, 

7th  Middlesex,  4th  Suffolk,  4th  Worcester, 

2d  Bristol,  6th  Suffolk,  Berkshire, 

Worcester  and  Hampshire. 

This  allows  to  one  student  from  each  of  the  above  senatorial  districts  free 
tuition  during  the  school  years  1893-94,  1894-95,  1895-96,  1896-97,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  four  years,  during  the  school  years  1901-2,  1902-3, 
1903-4,  1904-5. 

Each  senatorial  district  shall  be  entitled  thereafter  to  one 
scholarship  (for  four  years)  once  in  eight  years,  in  the  same 
order  above  named. 

2.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  scholarship  as- 
signed to  any  senatorial  district  without  any  properly  qualified 
applicant  appearing  from  that  district,  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  without  regard  to  locality,  from  the  list  of  applicants 
registered  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

3.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  other- 
wise unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition,  but  preference  shall 
be  given,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  students  actually  in 
the  Institute  from  the  appropriate  senatorial  districts. 

4.  A  high  standard  of  personal  scholarship  shall  be  insisted 
upon,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  benefits  of 
the  State  scholarships. 
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5.  No  assignment  of  a  State  scholarship  to  any  individual 
student  shall  hold  for  more  than  one  year,  without  his  re- 
appointment. A  decided  preference  will  be  given  to  the 
student  who  has  previously  held  the  appointment ;  but  this 
preference  will  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  re-appointment 
of  any  student  who  has  not  maintained  a  thoroughly  respectable 
standing  in  his  studies,  and  whose  character  and  deportment 
are  not,  in  all  respects,  unexceptionable. 

6.  Applicants  for  original  appointment  to  State  scholarships 
must  enclose  in  their  applications  a  certificate  of  admission  to 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  free  from  "  conditions." 

7.  Persons  desiring  information  concerning  the  course  of 
study  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  times  of  examination  and 
requirements  of  admission,  should  address  the  secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

8.  Persons  desiring  information  regarding  vacancies  in  the 
State  scholarships  established  under  these  regulations,  and 
regarding  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  such  vacancies 
are  to  be  filled,  should  address  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  Boston,  who  will  also  furnish  blank  forms  for 
application. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  Massachusetts  school  system  includes  the  primary, 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  intelli- 
gent analysis  of  the  system  will  show  that,  as  the  different 
grades  provide  for  both  elementary  and  scientific  instruction, 
they  form  when  rightly  related  to  one  another  a  complete  sys- 
tem in  themselves. 

Secondary  Schools. 
The  high  schools  of  the  system,  in  their  relations  to  the 
elementary  schools,  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  general  knowledge  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  elaborative 
faculties.  If  the  pupil  has  been  well  trained  in  the  elementary 
schools,  he  will  be  in  possession  of  an  orderly  collection  of 
facts  relating  to  material  things,  to  language  and  to  himself. 
He  will  have  acquired  a  facility  in  the  use  of  his  faculties  of 
observation  and  comparison ;  and,  as  Plato  recommends,  he 
will  be  able  and  inclined  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  pay  his  debts. 
That  is,  through  his  personal  contact  with  the  external  world, 
he  will  have  acquired  some  real  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
its  relations.  Through  his  personal  experience  in  the  public 
school,  as  one  of  a  community  of  persons,  he  will  have  become 
conscious  of  his  obligation  to  be  just  in  all  his  relations  to  his 
school  and  to  the  social  life  of  which  his  own  life  forms  a  part. 
Through  the  liberal  exercise  of  his  faculty  of  associating  his 
ideas  with  their  proper  signs,  he  will  become  able  to  think  and 
to  make  a  truthful  statement  of  his  acquired  knowledge. 
Having  accomplished  these  ends  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  pupil  will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  secondary  course  of 
instruction.  That  the  ends  may  be  surely  accomplished,  some 
reforms  or  changes  are  necessary  :  — 

1.  A  graded  course  of  studies  should  be  prepared  which 
shall  define  the  kind,  minimum  extent  and  order  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  each  of  the  three  grades  of  schools. 

2.  The  topics  of  study  assigned  to  the  primary  grade 
should  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  ability  the  primary 
pupil  may  have  for  pursuing  them,  and  with  reference  to  their 
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relations  to  the  studies  he  will  be  required  to  take  up  in  the 
grammar  school.  The  primary  topics  should  be  arranged  in 
the  course  with  reference  to  the  dependence  of  one  kind  of 
knowledge  upon  another.  The  same  principles  that  govern 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  primary  course  of  studies 
should  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  grammar  course. 

3.  The  work  appointed  for  any  lower  grade  should  be 
thoroughly  done  before  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  is  allowed. 
The  grammar  schools  are  liable  to  be  burdened  with  work  that 
should  have  been  done  in  the  primary  schools,  and  the  high 
schools  are  compelled  to  teach  much  elementary  knowledge. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  and  retard  the  pupil  in  his 
progress  through  the  different  grades  of  instruction,  and  to 
■prevent  his  graduating  from  the  high  school  with  the  complete 
knowledge  and  training  which  his  course  of  instruction  should 
be  adapted  to  produce. 

The  present  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State  is  244. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  during  the  year  is  26,294. 
Over  94  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  provided 
with  high  school  instruction.  Fifty-nine  towns  not  required 
by  law  are  maintaining  high  schools.  The  support  of  high 
schools  is  cheerfully  provided,  that  the  children  may  have  the 
advantages  of  secondary  instruction,  and  that  the  elementary 
schools  may  be  stimulated  to  adopt  more  systematic  and  thor- 
ough courses  of  study  and  more  natural  methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  elementary  schools 
flourish  most  wherever  they  are  made  to  hold  a  relation  to  the 
secondary  schools.  This  fact  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  in  all  countries.  A  high  authority  has  said  that,  if 
the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
it  is  because  the  secondary  schools  are  freely  open  to  all ;  that, 
if  the  primary  schools  of  England  are  poor,  it  is  because  an 
impassable  barrier  has  been  placed  between  them  and  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country.  The  reasons  for  these 
things  are  apparent.  The  elementary  schools  must  confine 
their  teaching,  for  the  most  part,  to  facts  relating  to  individual 
objects  of  thought.  Knowledge  limited  to  facts  is  of  little 
consequence.  A  simple  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  one 
plant  which  may  be  in  the  presence  of  the  mind  has  roots,  stem 
and  leaves,  or  that  one  horse  observed  has  four  feet  and  two 
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eyes,  or  that  Columbus  discovered  America,  is  not  useful 
knowledge,  for  the  reason  that,  if  limited  to  these  individual 
cases,  it  cannot  be  used.  A  knowledge  of  causes,  of  classes, 
of  general  truth,  from  its  nature  furnishes  us  the  source  from 
which  all  our  rules  of  conduct  in  life  must  be  derived.  It  is 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  high  schools  to  direct  the  learner  to 
the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  powers  of  generalization  and  reasoning.  It  is  not  an 
accident  that  our  high  schools  have  been  made  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  system  of  public  schools.  It  has  been 
shown  that  without  them  the  children  must  terminate  their 
school  courses  of  instruction  before  they  have  been  taught  that 
form  of  knowledge  which  alone  can  direct  them  in  their  future 
judgments,  and  before  they  have  been  trained  to  those  intel- 
lectual and  moral  habits  which  alone  can  prepare  them  to 
perform  faithfully  and  intelligently  the  responsible  ciuties  of 
practical  life. 

The  high  schools  of  the  country  towns  are  necessarily  some- 
what limited  in  the  extent  of  their  courses  of  studies  and  in 
the  perfection  of  their  means  of  teaching,  but  they  everywhere 
hold  the  same  important  relations  to  the  elementary  schools, 
and  they  provide  the  means  of  a  higher  grade  of  instruction 
than  would  be  possible  in  these  towns  without  them.  The 
country  high  schools  are  highly  prized  by  the  intelligent  people 
who  experience  their  advantages.  They  encourage  the  boys 
and  girls  to  complete  in  a  thorough  manner  their  elementary 
studies,  that  they  may  enter  their  high  schools,  and  in  them 
prepare  to  enter  still  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  to 
enter  at  once  upon  any  of  the  occupations  of  active  life.  Their 
graduates  become  the  leading  citizens  in  the  communities 
where  they  reside,  and  by  their  superior  intelligence  and 
virtue  they  become  the  sources  of  individual  and  social  im- 
provement. The  best  people  in  the  country  towns  are  uneasy 
if  their  children  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  obtainino-  a 
good  education,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  stay  permanently 
in  a  place  where  such  an  opportunity  is  not  provided.  The 
high  schools  are  the  crowning  glory  of  our  system  of  public 
schools.  Their  number  is  annually  increasing,  and  the  volun- 
tary efforts  made  for  their  support  show  that  the  people  under- 
stand their  value.     The  teaching  in  the  high  schools  may  be 
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improved  by  employing  no  other  teachers  than  those  who  have 
a  liberal  education,  a  professional  training,  and  a  successful 
experience  in  teaching  in  all  the  grades  of  schools  in  our 
system. 

Ends  to  be  Attained. 

There  is  now  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  our  public  school 
course  of  studies  a  comprehensive  collection  of  subjects  of 
thought,  and  into  our  public  school  exercises  a  general  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  the  operations  of  practical  life.  The 
indiscriminate  work  that  is  now  on  its  way  into  many  of  our 
schools  is  the  result  of  a  prevailing  belief  that  knowledge  and 
skill  are  the  ends  which  the  public  schools  should  attempt  to 
accomplish.  On  account  of  the  consequences  involved,  the 
grounds  of  this  belief  should  be  thoughtfully  examined. 
Knowledge  is  useful  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  directs  the  mind  to 
other  knowledge  ;  second,  the  exertion  of  mental  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  may  produce  mental  discipline.  In 
neither  case  is  knowledge  a  good  in  itself;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  an  ultimate  end,  nor  should  it  ever  be  so  considered  in  any 
system  of  education.  Skill,  too,  may  be  classed  with  useful 
things,  as  it  may  be  used  in  producing  results.  But  a  skilful 
man  may  be  a  bad  one,  and  so  skill  cannot  be  considered  in 
itself  a  supreme  end.  There  must  be  something  back  of  these 
products  of  activity,  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  educator  may 
rest  as  he  provides  and  uses  the  means  of  education.  This  may 
be  found  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  for  character  is  that  which  can  be  added  to  the 
individual,  to  become  a  part  of  himself  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion. To  make  a  good  character,  the  end  to  be  obtained  in  the 
disciplinary  school,  does  not  imply  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  facility  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  are  to  l)e 
neglected ;  it  simply  implies  that  these  ends  are  subordinate, 
and  are  to  be  pursued  by  the  use  of  such  means  and  methods 
as  will  best  contribute  to  the  supreme  end,  —  the  growth  of 
mental  strength  and  virtue.  This  end  should  be  permanently 
before  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  as  he  organizes  his  school  or 
selects  his  course  of  studies,  or  applies  his  methods  of  teaching 
or  exercises  his  power  of  control.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause 
of  public    instruction  that    the    activity    required    for  gaining 
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useful  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  application  of  knowledge  is 
also  that  required  for  producing  a  strong  and  virtuous  mind. 
In  determining  courses  of  study  and  forms  of  activity  for  the 
schools,  we  should  introduce  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to 
develop  the  pupil  as  an  individual  and  social  being.  If  such 
ideas  shall  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  instructors  of  the  course, 
there  will  be  an  approach  towards  unity  in  our  systems  of 
popular  education. 

Organization  of  Schools. 

A  model  school  will  be  arrano-ed  in  classes  containino;  no  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  forty  members.  Sufficient 
numbers  in  school  classes  are  required  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
for  the  stimulus  that  numbers  are  adapted  to  give.  Experience 
proves  that  very  small  schools,  with  small  classes,  fail  to  exhibit 
the  enthusiasm  which  larger  numbers  consciously  working 
together  usually  excite.  If  a  class  of  the  size  suggested  is 
directed  by  a  skilful  teacher  to  thinking  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  object  of  thought,  each  member  will  exercise  a  more  intense 
activity  from  a  consciousness  that  many  are  thinking  with  him. 
Every  educator  of  experience  knows  well  the  advantages  of 
social  in  connection  with  individual  exercise  of  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties.  This  is  especially  true  of  recita- 
tion exercises,  in  which  each  member  of  the  class  has  an 
opportunity  of  reviewing  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  previously  taught  and  studied,  and  of  presenting 
it  to  others.  As  knowledge  is  of  more  value  than  information, 
that  form  of  teaching  which  presents  the  real  object  of  thought 
to  the  learner's  mind,  for  his  observation  and  reflection,  is  of 
more  value  than  the  lecture  which  presents  a  verbal  description 
only.  Besides,  in  the  one  case  the  active  powers  are  devel- 
oped, in  the  other  the  passive.  The  pupil,  as  he  studies  the 
lesson  that  has  been  taught  b}^  his  teacher,  should  be  required 
to  prepare  to  express  his  knowledge  by  a  good  method  to  the 
class  at  the  recitation  hour.  The  pupil  will  be  stimulated  to 
make  a  thorough  preparation  of  his  lessons,  if  he  is  required 
to  review  them  before  the  class  and  his  teacher. 

Another  reason  for  organizing  classes  with  proper  numbers 
is  found  in  the  economy  of  time  and  labor  which  such  an 
arrangement  will  produce.     The  oral  and  objective  method  of 
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teaching,  rightly  performed,  is  adapted  to  occasion  on  the  part 
of  the  class  both  individual  and  social  work  at  the  same  time. 
The  teacher  may  direct  his  teaching  to  individual  pupils,  who 
may  be  called  before  him  in  turn,  and  at  the  same  time  lead 
every  other  member  of  the  class  to  think  with  the  one  that  is 
taught.  The  classes  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  fre- 
quent recitations  by  each  member  of  the  class.  An  exercise 
in  recitation  by  topics,  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  illus- 
trate his  subject  by  the  use  of  language  and  apparatus,  is  one 
of  the  best  for  training  the  mind  to  think  and  to  express  its 
thoughts.  The  school  whose  recitation  hours  are  devoted  to 
pouring  information  into  the  mind  by  lectures,  or  by  asking 
miscellaneous  questions  on  lessons  committed  to  memory  from 
the  books,  or  on  lectures  previously  given,  must  fail  to  secure 
one  very  important  end  of  school  life, — the  cultivation  of 
active  power  in  the  use  of  a  right  method  of  learning  and  of 
communicating  knowledge. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  class  exercises,  that  the 
same  course  of  studies,  presented  alike  by  the  same  method  of 
teaching  to  every  member  of  the  class,  produces  a  disastrous 
monotony  in  its  results.  It  is  said  that,  as  one  human  mind 
differs  from  every  other,  so  should  the  treatment  of  one  in  the 
process  of  education  differ  from  that  applied  to  any  other. 
This  objection  prevails  with  those  who  seem  to  forget  that  the 
causes  of  education  are  in  the  minds  of  pupils  at  school,  and 
not  in  courses  of  study  or  in  ways  of  teaching.  These  are  the 
means,  and  the  same  means  will  occasion  different  individual 
results,  just  as  the  minds  differ  which  use  them.  Original  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  constitution  of  different  individuals  will  so 
control  the  operations  of  their  minds  as  to  cause  them  to  retain 
their  individuality,  although  the  operations  are  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  similar  objects  of  thought  and  by  the  same  modes 
of  teaching.  This  truth  we  find  verified  in  children  Ijelonging 
to  the  same  family,  subject  to  the  same  government  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  circumstances. 

It  is  true  that  individuals  trained  together  will  have  a  com- 
mon sympathy  with  one  another,  in  certain  forms  of  belief  and 
in  certain  rules  of  conduct.  But  this  is  due  to  that  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature  which  has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  become 
one  of  a  community  of  persons,  as  well  as  an  individual  by 
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himself.  As  society  and  the  institutions  of  society  are  neces- 
sary to  the  protection  and  the  development  of  the  individual, 
one  of  the  great  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  the  public  schools  is 
the  cultivation  in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  those  social  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting  that  will  best  prepare  them  for  the  duties 
of  civil  life.  This  end  they  are  able  to  accomplish  by  training 
their  pupils  in  classes  composed  of  all  orders  of  the  people, 
working  together  for  knowledge  and  for  active  power. 


Private  Gifts  of  School  Buildings. 

Some  of  our  private  citizens  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  learning,  who  have  been  made  by  it  happy  in  their 
homes,  successful  in  their  business  affairs  and  honored  in  their 
social  relations,  have  recently  left,  as  a  memorial,  tokens  of 
their  love  for  the  public  schools  from  which  this  good  has 
come.  The  princely  gifts  that  some  of  these  institutions 
have  lately  received  are  well  worthy  of  our  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  ScJiool,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  high  school  building  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee,  and  given  to 
the  city  of  Fall  Eiver,  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Young. 
Mr.  Durfee  was  born  in  Fall  River,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1843.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Bradford  and  Mary 
Brayton  Durfee.  He  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
1872,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  born. 

Mr.  Durfee,  during  his  lifetime,  was  miich  interested  in 
educational  matters,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  more  ade- 
quate provision  might  be  made  for  the  advanced  education  of 
the  youth  of  his  native  city.  In  conformity  to  this  wish,  his 
mother,  on  Feb.  5,  1883,  sent  a  communication  to  the  city 
council,  in  which  she  stated  that,  as  soon  as  the  proper  plans 
could  be  prepared,  she  would  erect  and  furnish,  at  her  own 
expense,  in  memory  of  her  son,  on  the  lot  bounded  by  Locust, 
High,  Cherry  and  Rock  streets,  containing  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  square  rods  of  land,  a  building  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  high  school,  and  upon  its  completion  would  convey 
the  same  with  the  lot  to  the  city  of  Fall  River.     In  the  same 
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communication  she  also  stated  that  she  would  provide  mechan- 
ical, philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  give  to  the  city 
of  Fall  River,  in  trust,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  branches 
of  study  illustrated  by  the  use  of  said  apparatus. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  somewhat  irregular  in  outline, 
with  a  length  of  253  feet,  the  greatest  width  being  90  feet  and 
the  least  60  feet,  and  it  is  laid  out  upon  the  German  principle  of 
o-ainino"  the  best  results  in  introducing  the  light  and  air,  obtain- 
ing  free  and  constant  circulation,  and  preventing  one  school-room 
from  contaminating  another. 

The  building  is  equivalent  to  four  stories  in  height,  besides 
a  subterranean  story,  which  is  used  for  a  boiler  room,  coal 
storage,  and  a  system  of  tunnels  reaching  to  the  extreme  points 
of  the  structure,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the  pipes, 
steam,  water  and  gas,  and  for  the  ducts  for  fresh  and  vitiated  air. 
Much  of  this  subterranean  part  was  blasted  out  of  the  solid 
rock. 

In  the  dome  of  the  tower  the  donor  placed  an  equatorial 
telescope,  whose  object  glass  is  eight  inches.  The  glass  came 
from  the  manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  of 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  formerly  resided  in  Fall  River, 
which  is  the  birthplace  of  his  son  George,  the  prominent  man 
of  the  firm,  and  who  in  his  business  of  making  object  glasses  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  scientific  world. 
Mr,  George  Clark,  wdien  a  boy,  attended  for  a  time  a  school  in 
this  city  taught  by  the  honored  donor  of  this  building. 

There  are  but  two  telescopes  of  larger  size  in  Massachusetts, 
—  one  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge,  with  an  object 
glass  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  at  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, eleven  and  three-quarters  inches  in  diameter.  Owing  to 
improvements  which  have  been  rapidly  made  of  late,  the  instru- 
ment is  much  finer  than  the  Harvard  telescope,  and,  while  not 
so  powerful,  is  superior  in  many  important  respects. 

In  the  clock  tower  there  has  been  placed  a  chime  of  bells. 
The  largest  bell  bears  the  following  inscription :  "In  memory 
of  Bp.adford  Matthew  Ci-ialonek  Durfee,  only  child  of 
Bradford  and  Mary  Brayton  Dui-fee,  born  in  Fall  River,  June 
15,  A.D.  1843,  died  here,  Sept.  13,  1872.  This  building 
was  erected  and  this  chime  of  bells  placed  in  its  tower,  and  the 
same  presented  to  the  city  of  Fall  River,  A.D.  1887." 


y 
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Rogers  School,  Fairhaven. 

In  1885  Henry  H.  Rogers  of  New  York,  "  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  education  of  the  youtli  of  his  native 
town,"  presented  to  tlie  town  of  Fairhaven  a  school  building 
which,  with  the  lot  of  land  upon  which  it  stands,  cost  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  building  is  made  of 
brick  with  sandstone  trimmings,  102  feet  long  and  61  feet  wide. 
The  basement  has  three  large  play-rooms  with  cemented  floors, 
besides  spacious  halls  and  cloak  rooms,  each  38  feet  long  and 
28  feet  wide.  In  the  third  story  are  the  janitor's  rooms  and  a 
large  assembly  hall.  Steam  heating  by  indirect  radiation  and 
flues  for  taking  away  the  impure  air  provide  amply  for  warming 
and  ventilating  the  rooms. 

The  building  was  given  outright,  with  no  restrictions  or 
conditions,  except  that  the  "  school  shall  be  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Fairhaven,  without  restriction  on  account  of 
sectarian  creed  or  religious  belief;  and  shall  never  be  main- 
tained as  a  school  separately  for  Protestant  or  Catholic  children, 
but  both  shall  enjoy  in  common  its  privileges."  Other  public 
buildings  have  since  been  built  and  presented  to  the  town  by 
Mr.  Rogers. 

Murdoch  School. 

With  a  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town,  Ephraim  Mur- 
doch, Jr.,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  life  companion,  made 
provision  by  will  for  the  erection  of  a  high  school  building, 
and  also  left  a  most  generous  sum,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  during  all  time  for  the  support  of  the  Murdock  School. 

The  building  since  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Murdock 
estate  is  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  State.  The 
amount  expended  on  the  building  was  $125,000.  The  endow- 
ment fund  is  $250,000.  The  trustees  who  had  charge  of 
erecting  the  building,  and  to  whose  trust  the  endowment  fund 
was  first  committed,  were :  Rodney  Wallace,  Fitchburg ; 
Edward  C.  Thayer,  Keene,  N.  H.  ;  Waldo  C.  Corey,  Win- 
ciiendon ;  John  Sweetser,  Winchendon ;  Moses  Manzer,  Win- 
chendon.  The  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Winchendon 
at  the  time  the  trustees  delivered  the  keys  of  the  building  to 
them  were   Charles  J.  Rice,  Wheeler   Poland  and  Adam   J. 
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Gulp.     In  accordance  with  the  provisions   of  Mr.  Murdock's 

will,  the  Murdock  School    is  to  be   carried  on    "under   the 

direction  of    the  school  committee,   with  the  consent  of  the 

trustees." 

Truant  Schools. 

There  is  a  class  of  children  in  every  community  for  which 
the  common  public  schools  make  no  adequate  provision. 
These  children  may  be  of  school  age,  but  they  are  out  of 
school,  wandering  about  the  streets,  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
and  they  are  not  subject  to  parental  control.  The  statutes  of 
the  Commonwealth  make  provision  for  such  children  by  re- 
quiring every  town  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  their 
confinement,  discipline  and  instruction.  A  town  may  make 
such  provision  by  maintaining  a  truant  school  of  its  own  or  by 
sending  its  truant  children  to  such  a  school  maintained  by  the 
county  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  County  truant  schools 
are  established  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Worcester 
and  Essex.  The  counties  of  Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
have  combined  in  the  establishment  of  a  union  truant  school . 

Wbrcesiei'  County  Truant  School. 
The  county  commissioners  of  Worcester  County  have  just 
completed  a  truant  school  building  in  Oakdale,  West  Boylston. 
This  building,  in  its  location,  its  construction  and  its  equip- 
ments, is  a  model  worthy  of  imitation.  The  commissioners 
intend  to  organize  here  a  school  for  the  thorough  training  of 
the  children  who  may  become  connected  with  it  in  the  studies 
and  exercises  required  to  be  pursued  in  the  public  schools. 
Provision  will  also  be  made  for  such  training  in  the  manual 
arts  as  will  prepare  the  members  of  the  school  for  entering 
upon  the  occupations  of  practical  life.  The  children  will  be 
organized  into  a  family,  made  the  subjects  of  proper  care 
and  government,  and  be  allowed  to  experience  the  good  influ- 
ences and  comforts  of  a  well-regulated  home.  It  is  expected 
that  under  such  treatment  they  will  be  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  and  good  conduct,  and  finally  become  good  citizens, 
instead  of  a  burden  in  the  communities  of  which  they  may 
chance  to  become  inhabitants.  If  this  result  can  be  produced, 
it  will  soon  appear  that  the  truant  school  at  Oakdale  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  important  institutions  in  the 
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Commonwealth.  The  commissioners  have  secured  the  services 
of  an  experienced  educator  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
school  in  all  its  relations  to  instruction  and  discipline,  to  the 
home  life  of  the  children  and  to  their  occupations  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  shop. 

When  the  fact  that  education  is  a  safer  element  in  our  social 
life  than  ignorance,  and  cheaper  than  crime,  is  fully  appreciated 
by  the  people,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  provide  for  the  careful 
instruction  and  discipline  of  all  truant  children  in  special 
schools. 

NoEMAL   Schools. 

A  normal  school  may  l)e  known  from  any  other  institution 
of  learning  by  the  character  of  the  exercises  to  which  it  may  l^e 
properly  limited.  If  it  devotes  its  whole  attention  to  teaching 
objects  and  subjects  of  knowledge  in  an  academical  way,  it 
has  no  claim  to  a  distinct  existence.  Other  schools  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  If  it  teaches  the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  the 
method  founded  upon  it,  and  the  history  of  teaching  from  the 
earliest  historic  times  to  the  present  day,  it  is  doing  its  legiti- 
mate work.  If  at  the  same  time  it  attempts  to  teach  the  facts 
and  truths  of  the  various  sciences,  then  it  imposes  a  burden  upon 
itself  which  circumstances  may  render  necessary  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  pro- 
fessional teaching  beyond  the  necessity.  This  important  truth 
may  be  made  evident  by  turning  attention,  first,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ends  pursued  under  simple  academical 
instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  pursued  under  peda- 
gogical training  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case  the  learner  is 
required  to  study  only  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  in 
the  other,  he  is  trained  to  communicate  knowledge.  The 
academical  teacher  may  be  content  if  his  pupils  learn,  and 
are  acquiring  good  mental  and  moral  habits ;  the  teacher  of 
teachers  must  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  is  successful  in  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  teaching,  and  in  training  for  skill  in  their 
application.  Second,  an  argument  against  more  academical 
teaching  in  a  normal  school  than  necessity  requires  may  be 
derived  from  experience,  as,  in  every  normal  school  where 
academical  exercises  are  combined  with  professional,  the 
former  crowds  upon  the  latter,  and  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
it  into  confusion.  The  normal  school  must  be  a  professional 
school. 
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Every  exercise  conducted  in  its  classes  should  have  a  direct 
reference  to  developing  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Sub- 
ject to  such  training,  the  normal  graduates  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  public  schools  able  to  perform  the  true  function  of 
teaching,  —  that  of  directing  their  pupils  to  such  a  use  of  the 
faculties  as  will  result  in  their  right  development. 

There  are  logical  relations  to  be  observed  in  arranging  the 
different  subjects  of  study  and  practice  that  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  normal  schools. 

The  first  subject  to  be  pursued,  as  it  will  determine  all 
others  to  be  taken  up  in  a  normal  course  of  instruction,  relates 
to  the  ends  which  the  public  schools  are  expected  to  promote. 
A  knowledge  of  these  ends  will  direct  the  normal  schools  in 
selecting  their  subjects  of  instruction  and  choosing  their 
methods.  There  is  now  no  common  ao^reement  concernino; 
ends  or  methods.  But  suppose  them  to  be  useful  knowledge,  — 
a  development  of  the  mind,  or  an  acquired  facility  in  the  use  of 
all  its  powers,  and  a  right  method  of  obtaining  these  ends. 

This  being  admitted,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  normal 
school,  second,  to  direct  the  pupil  teachers  in  a  study  of  the 
principles  or  laws  of  the  mind  that  control  and  limit  it  in  learn- 
ing, in  acquiring  skill  in  exerting  its  various  forms  of  activity, 
and  in  developing  its  character. 

Third,  upon  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  the  mind  should 
be  founded  a  method  of  teaching.  A  rio-ht  method  of  teachina; 
is  all-important,  as  it  establishes  the  relations  which  the  objects 
and  subjects  of  knowledge  should  hold  to  the  learner's  mind, 
and  provides  right  occasions  for  that  kind  of  mental  activity 
which  alone  can  produce  a  right  mental  development. 

Fourth,  a  course  of  public  school  studies  should  be  con- 
structed which  is  adapted  to  present  right  occasions  for 
knowledge  in  its  various  grades  of  development,  and  for  the 
corresponding  grades  of  mental  activity  and  mental  growth. 
This  course  of  studies  should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  its 
relations  to  elementary  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  the 
disciplinary  results  which  are  to  ha  expected  from  its  pursuit. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  normal  student  should  have  an  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching  the  topics  of  the 
course  to  pupils  of  the  different  grades  as  they  are  found  in  the 
public  schools.     The  practice  should  be  conducted  under  the 
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supervision  of  skilled  teachers,  and  should  consist  of  a  con- 
scious application  of  the  method  with  which  the  pupil  teacher 
has  already  become  familiar. 

Unless  a  method  of  teaching  founded  on  right  principles  is 
known,  and  unless  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  its  application 
are  known,  the  student  of  the  art  of  teaching  has  no  standard 
by  which  he  can  measure  the  character  or  the  value  of  the 
teaching  he  is  directed  to  observe,  or  of  the  teaching  he  is 
himself  required  to  conduct.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  mind  must  be  prepared  to  observe  before  intelligent  obser- 
vation is  possible,  and  that  its  capacity  for  receiving  informa- 
tion depends  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  it  already 
possesses.  For  these  reasons,  all  practice  in  teaching  for  the 
skill  that  may  be  acquired  by  it  should  be  directed  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  principles  upon  which  correct  teaching 
depends. 

There  is  another  important  truth  to  be  regarded  in  training 
teachers  for  a  comprehensive  conception  of  their  work. 
Massachusetts  has  established  a  system  of  public  schools. 
This  system  consists  of  different  grades  of  schools,  adapted  to 
furnish  different  grades  of  instruction,  known  in  the  lower 
grades  as  elementary,  and  in  the  higher  as  scientific  instruc- 
tion. The  knowledge  and  mental  development  occasioned  by 
these  two  phases  of  instruction  bear  an  important  relation  to 
each  other.  A  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  individual  things 
is  the  condition  of  a  knowledge  of  general  truth  relating  to 
classes.  The  activity  and  development  of  the  observing  powers 
are  the  conditions  for  the  activity  and  development  of  the 
powers  which  generalize  and  reason.  Elementary  instruction, 
then,  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  scientific  that  is  con- 
ditioned upon  it ;  and  the  powers  of  observation  should  be 
cultivated,  that  they  may  furnish  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reason. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  elementary  teacher  cannot  be 
master  of  elementary  knowledge  unless  he  knows  its  relation 
to  the  sciences,  nor  can  he  direct  intelligently  the  development 
of  the  observing  powers  unless  he  knows  what  sort  of  activity 
will  establish  the  right  conditions  for  the  activity  of  the  reflec- 
tive faculties.  A  fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing is  found,  therefore,  in  those  laws  of  the  mind  which  have 
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established  the  relation  that  the  different  o'rades  of  knowledg-e, 
of  mental  activity  and  of  mental  growth  bear  to  one  another,  — 
a  relation  that  the  philosophers  have  called  the  relation  of  con- 
dition and  conditioned.  This  relation  requires  the  teacher  of 
any  one  grade  in  our  system  of  pul)lic  schools  to  make  himself 
skilful  in  teaching  in  any  other  grade,  whether  it  may  be  above 
or  below  his  own.  As  the  philosophy  and  method  of  teaching 
are  the  same  for  all  grades  of  school  exercises,  and  as  the 
different  grades  are  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  teacher 
of  one  grade  must  teach  with  some  reference  to  all  others,  every 
professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach  in  a 
system  like  our  own  should  l^e  complete  in  itself.  If  our 
normal  schools  should  provide  this  complete  training  for  all 
teachers  who  enter  their  classes,  there  would  be  established  in 
our  system  of  public  instruction  that  unity  in  school  work 
which  has  never  yet  been  known  in  our  Commonwealth.  Our 
primary  and  secondary  teachers  would  then  entertain  a  mutual 
respect  and  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  their  pupils  would 
pass  from  lower  to  higher  grades  of  instruction  without 
experiencing  the  waste  which  is  always  produced  by  a  defective 
preparation  for  advanced  study,  or  by  being  compelled  to  do 
over  again  what  has  been  well  done  before. 

The  normal  student  may  now  direct  his  attention  to  the 
philosophy  of  school  organization  and  school  government, 
with  reoard  also  to  securinof  the  oreat  ends  of  school  life  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  As  the  public  school 
is  a  State  institution,  the  public  statutes  that  control  its  organ- 
ization and  its  administration  must  be  known,  that  they  may  be 
obeyed.  These  topics  may  follow  those  that  relate  to  what 
may  be  called  the  intellectual  work  of  the  normal  school. 

The  last  topic  of  study  to  he  pursued  in  the  normal  course 
is  the  history  of  education.  I  arrange  this  topic  last  in  order, 
because  the  pupil  teacher  is  not  prepared  to  comprehend  in  a 
practical  way  either  the  nature  or  the  value  of  the  different 
educational  systems  of  the  past,  until  he  has  become  familiar 
with  the  abstract  principles  upon  which  a  true  system  must  be 
founded,  and  also  with  the  ends  which  our  modern  public 
schools  should  be  adapted  to  secure.  Nor  until  these  subjects 
of  professional  study  have  been  mastered  can  the  significance  of 
the  different  methods   of  instruction  invented  by  educational 
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reformers  be  appreciated,  nor  the  force  of  the  rival  claims 
made,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  by  the  family,  hy 
castes,  by  the  Church  and  by  the  State,  to  a  share  in  the  regu- 
lation of  public  instruction,  be  duly  estimated.  The  modern 
student  of  pedagogical  science  must  have  a  standard  by  which 
he  can  measure  the  nature  and  value  of  institutions,  of  systems 
and  methods  of  education,  before  he  is  prepared  to  make  an 
intelligent  study  of  their  history.  The  standard  must  be  found 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  that  control  its  develop- 
ment, and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful private  and  social  life. 

The  teaching  conducted  in  a  normal  school  should  consist  in 
directing  the  learner  in  his  study  and  practice,  rather  than  in 
attempting  to  pour  into  his  mind  information  and  skill  through 
a  verbal  communication.  The  method  of  teaching  hy  lectures 
may  cultivate  the  passive  powers  and  finally  lead  to  imitation, 
but  it  will  generally  fail  of  creating  the  ability  to  think  inde- 
pendently or  to  act  in  accordance  with  original  suggestion. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  that  the  normal  scholar  turns  his 
attention  to  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  institutions  and 
systems  of  education,  or  to  the  lives  of  educational  reformers, 
unless  he  has  established  already  in  his  own  mind  some  stand- 
ard by  which  he  can  measure  the  true  value  of  ancient  and 
modern  methods. 

I  have  known  teachers  trained  by  the  absorbing  process  to 
unconsciously  violate  every  principle  of  good  teaching  when 
they  came  before  their  classes,  and  finally,  growing  sceptical, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  any  fixed  principles  by  which  the 
teacher  should  be  invariably  governed.  There  is  no  kind  of 
knowledge  that  seems  to  enter  the  mind  with  greater  reluctance 
than  the  knowledge  of  those  mental  laws  which  control  it  in 
learning ;  nor  is  there  any  skill  that  requires  a  more  persistent 
exercise  of  active  power  to  produce  it  than  the  skill  which 
good  teaching  implies. 

Influenced  by  these  ideas  concerning  the  organization  of  our 
normal  schools,  we  shall  introduce  into  them  in  the  future, 
more  than  it  has  been  possible  in  the  past,  thorough  courses  of 
study  for  professional  knowledge,  and  practice  for  professional 
skill. 

Our  six  normal  schools  hold  an  important  place  in  our  system 
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of  pulilic  schools.  They  constitute  the  source  from  which  our 
trained  teachers  are  to  be  derived.  From  the  last  returns  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  normal  graduates  now  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  3,070,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  required  for  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  State.  These  teachers  are  introducing  improved  methods 
of  teaching  not  only  into  their  own  schools,  liut,  through  the 
influence  of  a  good  example,  they  are  introducing  them  into 
other  schools  with  which  their  own  may  be  associated. 
Advanced  ideas  relating  to  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school 
management  are  leading  school  authorities  to  insist  upon 
previous  experience,  as  well  as  professional  training,  by  the 
teachers  they  employ.  The  addition  to  our  normal  schools  of 
well-organized  training  schools  makes  it  possible  for  the  normal 
student  to  obtain  this  experience  in  connection  with  his  theo- 
retical course  of  instruction. 

I  would  recommend  the  addition  of  one  term  of  twenty  weeks 
to  the  present  two-years  course  in  the  normal  schools,  to  be 
improved  by  the  graduating  classes  in  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  in  a  more  extended  course 
in  the  practice  schools,  for  experience  in  teaching. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  normal 
; schools  :  — 


For  the  Year. 


Number  of 
Students. 


Number  of 
Graduates. 


Briclgewater, 
Framingham, 
Salem, 
Westfield,  . 
Worcester, . 
Normal  Art  School, 


Total, 


Normal  Art  School, — 
Public  school  class, 
A,  B,  D,  classes, 
A,  C,  classes,  . 

Total,  . 


234 
167 
269 
139 
170 
225 


1,204 


63 
45 
65 
24 
39 
20 


256 


5 

13 

2 

20 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  followino;  is  an  account  of  the   State  teachers'  institutes 


held  during  the  year  1890-91  :  — 

I.  Table  showing  the  Location  of  Institutes^  the 
Number  of  Toivns  represented  and  Persons 
Number  of  Exercises  conducted. 


Date  of  holding,  the 
attending,    with   the 


o  a 

"s 

o    ^ 

t,  £  ■a 

'"  s 

w    a- 

-- 

Where  Held. 

Date. 

■°  i  1 
all 

II 

a  S 

By  whom  Conducted. 

Adams, 

Nov.  21), 

5 

56 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Brockton,  . 

May      8, 

2 

103 

8 

Geo.  H.  Martin. 

Charlemont, 

Oct.     22, 

8 

59 

8 

G,  T.  Fletcher. 

Fall  River, 

Oct.    16, 

6 

■288 

15 

John  T.  Prince. 

Gloucester, 

Oct,    20, 

5 

155 

10 

Geo  H.  Martin. 

Great  Barrington,     . 

Oct.     12, 

9 

76 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Holyoke,   . 

Sept.  29, 

10 

200 

14 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Hyde  Park, 

Oct.     19, 

8 

146 

14 

John  T.  Prince. 

Middleborough, 

Oct.      9, 

6 

75 

7 

Geo  H.  Martin. 

Nantucket, 

Oct.      6, 

1 

14 

8 

Geo.  H.  Martin. 

North  Brookfield, 

Sept.  23, 

6 

112 

8 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Northampton,   . 

July  1-7, 

40 

121 

31 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Norton, 

Oct.     14, 

5 

66 

6 

John  T.  Prince, 

Provincetown,  . 

Nov.  6, 7, 

10 

76 

11 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Salem, 

Nov.  13, 

■  21 

123 

6 

Geo.  H.  Martin. 

West  Boylston, 

Sept.  22, 

10 

102 

8 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Westfield, 

Sept.  30, 

11 

225 

10 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Total,         .      17 

163 

1,997 

180 

_, 

Note.  —  The  same  town  was  in  some  instances  represented  by  a  part  of  her  teachers 
in  different  institutes. 
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The  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1891,  is  17,  with  an  attendance  of  1,997  teachers,  super- 
intendents and  committees;  representing  127  towns  and  11 
cities. 


II.     Table  giving  the  Toions  represented  in  the   Institutes^  with  the 
Number  of  Persons  attending  from  Each. 


Number 

Number 

Towns. 

of 

Towns. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Adams,         .        .        .        . 

43 

Foxboi'oiigh, 

10 

Agawam, 

11 

Freetown,     . 

7 

Alford, 

2 

Gloucester,  . 

12.5 

Amesbury, 

4 

Granby, 

2 

Amherst, 

5 

Granville,     . 

9 

Andover, 

1 

Great  Barrington, 

23 

Ashfield, 

6 

Greenfield,  . 

8 

Barnstable, 

2 

Hadley, 

3 

Belchertown 

1 

3 

Halifax," 

7 

Berkley, 

6 

Hamilton,     . 

4 

Berlin, 

4 

Harwich, 

7 

Bernardston 

» 

1 

Hatfield, 

5 

Beverly, 

5 

Haverhill,    . 

8 

Blandford, 

2 

Hawley, 

10 

Bolton, 

8 

Holden, 

16 

Boylston, 

4 

Holyoke, 

123 

Bradford, 

3 

Huntington, 

6 

Brewster, 

6 

Hyde  Park,  . 

38 

Bridgewater 

> 

15 

Lakeville,     . 

4 

Brockton, 

97 

Lawi-ence,    . 

11 

Brookfield, 

18 

Leicester,     . 

6 

Buck]  and, 

14 

Leverett, 

1 

Carver, 

4 

Leyden, 

3 

Charlemont, 

10 

Longmeadow, 

1 

Charlton, 

1 

Lynn,   . 

21 

Chatham, 

4 

Manchester, 

8 

Cheshire, 

2 

Mansfield,    , 

14 

Chester, 

8 

Marblehead, 

3 

Chicopee, 

30 

Merrimac,    . 

2 

Colrain, 

9 

Methuen, 

3 

Conway, 

4 

Middleborough,  . 

34 

Dalton, 

1 

Middlefield, 

4 

Danvers, 

3 

Milton, 

21 

Dai'tmouth, 

8 

Montague,   . 

1 

Dedham, 

28 

Monterey,    . 

4 

Deertield, 

2 

Montgomery, 

3 

Dennis, 

14 

Nantucket,  . 

14 

Dighton, 

11 

New  Ashford, 

1 

Eastham, 

2 

NewburyjDort, 

5 

Easthamptoi 

1, 

10 

New  Marlborough, 

8 

Egremont, 

4 

North  Adams, 

3 

Essex,  . 

12 

Northampton, 

12 

Fall  River, 

246 

North  Andover,   . 

2 

Florida, 

5 

North  Attleboi-ough, 

31 
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Number 

Number 

Towns. 

of 

Towns. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

North  Brookfield, 

25 

Southwick,  .... 

5 

Northfield, 

1 

Spencer, 

30 

Norton, 

12 

Spring-field, 

3 

Norwood, 

16 

Sterling, 

12 

Oakham, 

9 

Stockbridge, 

9 

Orleans, 

4 

Stoughton,   . 

16 

Palmer, 

1 

Sunderland, 

2 

Paxton, 

3 

Swampscott, 

2 

Peabody, 

4 

Swanzey, 

6 

Pittsfield, 

8 

Truro,  . 

3 

Princeton, 

5 

Walpole, 

15 

Pro  vine  etow 

n. 

26 

Warwick,     . 

2 

Rehoboth, 

3 

Weimeet,     . 

6 

Richmond, 

2 

West  Boylston,    . 

20 

Rockj)ort, 

20 

West  Bridgewater, 

6 

Rowe, 

8 

West  Brookfield, . 

9 

Russell, 

6 

Westfield,     . 

184 

Rutland, 

8 

Westford,     . 

3 

Salem, 

11 

Westhampton, 

1 

Saugus, 

2 

West  Springfield, 

14 

Sharon, 

8 

West  Stockbridge, 

9 

Sheffield, 

13 

Whately,      . 

1 

Shelburne, 

9 

Williamsburg, 

6 

Shutesbury, 

1 

Reported  without  location. 

87 

Somerset,     . 

10 

Southampton, 

4 

South  Hadley, 

18 

Total,    .... 

1,997 

Instruction  and  Instructoi'S. 

The  institutes  were  conducted  by  the  secretary,  assisted  by 
the  agents  of  the  Board ;  their  organization  was  left  to  the 
agents  in  their  several  sections  of  the  State.  Six  of  the 
seventeen  institutes  were  held  in  cities,  the  remaining  eleven 
mostly  in  towns  of  considerable  size.  They  were  held  for  one 
day  each,  including  in  most  instances  an  evening  meeting,  to- 
which  the  people  were  specially  invited.  These  meetings  were 
addressed  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough 
of  Westfield,  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell  of  Worcester,  superintendents 
C.  P.  Hall  of  Winchendon,  Mr.  E.  W.  Howes  of  Brookfield, 
and  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  presented  in  the  day  meetings, 
with  tlie  several  persons  employed  in  giving  the  instruction  :  — 

Arithmetic.  —  Mr.  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  Quincy  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Danforth, 
Westfield ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Northampton  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough, 
Westfield ;    Mr.  E.    H.    Hubbard,  Hatfield ;    Miss   Rebecca   Jones, 
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Worcester;  Miss  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  Chelsea;  Mr.  B.  B.  Eussell, 
Brockton;  Mr.  M.  M.  Stone,  Easthampton  ;  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Walton, 
West  Newton, 

Books  and  Nature  (Lecture).  —  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  Springfield. 

Civil  Polity,  — Mr-  Geo.  H.  Martin,  Lynn. 

Drawing.  —  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate  ;  Miss  Helen  F. 
Marsh,  Worcester  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Perry,  Briclgewater. 

English  Composition.  — Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Newton. 

English  Language.  —  Mr.  Geo.  I,  Aldrich,  Quincy ;  Mr.  T.  M. 
Balliet,  Springfield;  Miss  Elvira  Carver,  Westfield ;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Fletcher;  Miss  Mary  I.  Lovejoy. 

English  lAterature. — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Martin. 

French  Language.  —  Miss  Marguerite  AV.  Abbott,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Geography. — Miss  Elvira  Carver;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Davis,  Springfield  ; 
Mr.  D.  H.  Lamberton,  Charlemont ;  Mr.  F.  F.  Murdock,  Bridge- 
water  ;  Mr.  John  T,  Prince,  Newtonville. 

Geology.  —  Mr.  A.  C.  Boyden,  Bridgewater. 

Geometry.  — Miss  Laura  C.  Harding,  Westfield. 

Grammar.  —  Mr.  G.  T.  Fletcher  ;  Miss  Emma  C.  Fisher,  Bridge- 
water. 

History.— Mr.  A.  W.  Edson,  Worcester;  Mr.  G.  T.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough  ;  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Martin. 

Kindergarten  Work.  — Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Chauncy  Hall  School, 
Boston, 

Latin  Language.  —  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  Boston  ;  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Collar,  Roxbury  ;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Boston ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith,  Westfield. 

Manual  Training. — Mr.  Geo.  B.  Kilborn. 

Nature  Studies.  —  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Boyden;  Miss  S,  E,  Brassill, 
Ouincy ;  Mr.  J.  H,  Pillsbury,  Northampton, 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  Temperayice  Teaching. — Mr.  G.  T. 
Fletcher;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hunt,  Hyde  Park;  Mr.  F.  F.  Murdock; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Staebner,  Westfield. 

Psychology  with  Principles  of  Teaching.  —  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson  ; 
Mr.  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield. 

Beading.— Mv.  Geo.  I.  Aldrich;  Mr.  T.  M.  Balliet;  Miss  Nellie 
E.  Boyd,  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis,  and  Miss  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  Chelsea  ; 
Mr.  G.  T,  Fletcher ;  Miss  Flora  E,  Kendall,  North  Leominster. 

Relation  of  Teachers  to  Parents  {Lecture).  — Mr,  Geo.  W,  Cable  ; 
readings  by  Mr.  Cable. 

School  Inspection.  —  Mr.  John  T.  Prince. 

Writing.— Mv.  J.  S.  Cooley,  Oxford;  Mr,  Geo.  A.  Walton. 
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The  city  institutes  were  organized  in  sections,  consisting  of 
liigh  school,  grammar  and  primary  sections.  The  morning 
lesson,  having  for  its  subjects  the  principles  and  the  method 
of  teaching,  was  taught  to  the  three  sections,  forming  one 
class.  After  this  first  lesson  was  given,  the  sections  were 
formed  and  the  application  of  principles  of  teaching  was  illus- 
trated in  each.  In  the  high  school  section  there  was  illustrated 
the  method  of  teaching  English  literature,  written  composition, 
geometry,  geology,  civil  polity,  physics,  the  Latin  and  the 
French  languages.  In  the  grammar  section  there  was  presented 
a  way  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  elementary 
physics,  nature  studies,  physiology  and  hygiene,  industrial 
drawing,  reading  and  penmanship.  In  the  primary  section 
instruction  was  given  in  kindergarten  work,  in  the  way  of 
teaching  reading,  language,  numbers,  nature  studies,  simple 
facts  relating  to  the  health  of  the  human  body,  and  elementary 
training. 

The  institutes  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to 
important  topics  of  instruction,  to  the  right  method  of  teaching, 
and  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
education.  They  have  shown  that  among  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  good  schools  are  the  employment  of  educated  teachers, 
kept  permanently  in  their  places  and  supplied  with  the  proper 
means  of  teaching.  They  have  illustrated  the  importance  of 
efficient  school  supervision,  that  the  employment  of  good 
teachers  supplied  with  the  best  means  of  teaching  may  be  made 
possible. 

The  institute  held  at  Salem  was  the  first  to  turn  its  attention 
exclusively  to  high  school  instruction.  The  high  school  teachers 
of  Essex  County  were  specially  invited  to  this  meeting,  and 
almost  the  entire  number  were  present.  As  the  high  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  stand  at  the  head  of  our  system  of 
schools,  and  as  they  determine  largely  the  work  to  be  done  in 
all  grades  of  schools  below  their  own,  special  high  school 
institutes  rightly  conducted  must  exert  an  important  influence 
on  all  forms  of  public  instruction.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
that  such  institutes  be  held  during  the  next  year  in  every  county 
of  the  Commonwealth  The  exercises  at  these  meetings  of 
high  school  masters  should  include  a  lesson  illustrating  the 
nature   of    elementary  and  of  scientific  knowledge,    and   the 
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relations  they  bear  to  each  other.  This  lesson  is  important, 
for  teachers  are  in  clanoer  of  confoundino-  the  two  khicls  of 
knowledge,  both  in  that  teaching  w^hich  should  have  for  its 
object  simple  facts  and  in  that  which  should  direct  attention  to 
general  truth.  The  first  lesson  should  also  present  the  princi- 
ples and  method  of  scientific  teaching.  The  lessons  that  follow 
should  illustrate  the  application  of  a  right  method  to  teaching 
the  various  topics  introduced  as  sciences  into  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  As  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  always 
be  considered  a  subordinate  end  in  the  schools  to  that  of 
development  of  power,  all  the  exercises  of  the  day  should 
illustrate  not  only  the  true  method,  but  also  that  manner  of 
teaching  which  is  best  adapted  to  excite  the  mind  of  the  learner 
to  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  activity. 

In  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State  there  were  held  a  large 
number  of  teachers'  meetings  which  were  of  the  nature  of 
teachers'  institutes ;  these  were  conducted  by  the  agents  of  the 
Board,  and  usually  continued  for  a  half  day  and  an  evening. 
Generally  some  one,  a  local  superintendent  or  another  agent, 
assisted  the  agent  in  charo-e.  These  meetings  have  for  their 
end  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
school  management,  and  in  the  use  of  the  proper  means  to  be 
employed. 

Agents  or  the  Board. 

The  Board  employs  six  agents.  Five  of  these  are  appointed 
for  a  general  inspection  and  examination  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  for  conferences  with  school  committees  and 
teachers,  for  instruction  in  teachers'  institutes,  and  for  lectures 
before  the  people  on  subjects  connected  with  public  instruction. 
One  is  employed  in  directing  and  supervising  the  drawing 
required  by  the  statutes  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Through  the  observations  made  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of 
the  Board,  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  known  at  any  time.  The  knowl- 
edo-e  thus  obtained  furnishes  the  basis  of  all  school  leoisla- 
tion. 

Each  one  of  the  agents  has  a  certain  part  of  the  State 
assigned  to  him  as  his  field  of  work,  as  follow^s  :  — 


Counties. 
Middlesex,   ■v 
Barnstable.  / 

Districts. 

1 

Essex.          "1 
Suffolk.         1 
Plymouth.     1 
Nantucket,  j 

2 

Norfolk.       N 
Bristol           > 
Dukes.          J 

3 

Worcester.   ) 
Hampden,     ) 

4 

Berkshire     n 
Franklin.      > 
Hampshire  ) 

5 

Commonwealth. 

6 
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Agents. 
Mr.  Walton, 


Mr.  Martin, 


Mr.  Prince,        .... 

Mr.  Edson,  .... 

Mr.  Fletcher,    .... 

Mr.  Bailey 

In  1850  the  Legislature  made  its  first  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  amount 
appropriated  was  two  thousand  dollars.  Six  agents  were  at 
once  employed  to  visit  the  towns  a  part  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Board.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  he  made  a  report  expressing  his  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  experiment,  and  said  that  the  agents 
were  most  cordially  received  in  the  towns  they  visited  and  in 
the  schools  they  observed. 

In  1860  the  Legislature  provided  by  statute  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents,  with  no  limitation  of  number  except  that 
found  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  our  system  of  popular  education, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  public  schools  in  their  character 
and  progress  will  never  rise  much  above  the  popular  demand, 
the  people  must  be  made  interested  in  them.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  such  work  as  the  State  agents  are 
appointed  to  perform  is  required.  In  visiting  the  schools  of 
the  towns  they  learn  of  the  condition  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  children  and  their  teachers  are  spending  the 
school  hours  of  the  day ;  of  the  quality  of  the  teachers 
employed ;  of  the  value  of  the  supervision  over  the  schools  by 
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the  school  committees  and  superintendents,  as  shown  in  courses 
of  studies  prepared  and  in  methods  of  teaching  employed,  in 
the  school  ))ooks  and  supplies  provided,  and  in  the  attendance 
of  the  children  secured.  After  having  become  familiar  with  all 
these  things  the  agents  are  prepared  to  meet  the  teachers  and 
the  school  boards  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  facts  they 
have  observed,  approving  of  what  is  found  to  be  well  done, 
and  suggesting  a  practical  way  of  making  changes  in  that 
which  should  be  improved. 

Through  their  inspection  of  the  schools  and  their  free  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  made  directly  responsible  for  their 
condition,  the  agents  are  prepared  to  meet  the  people  of  the 
towns,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  value  of  their  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  to  them  a 
cordial  and  generous  support.  This  kind  of  service  the  agents 
of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  performing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  last  forty  years.  The  school  spirit  that  now 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  appears  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  schools,  is  due  in  no  small  cleo-ree  to  the  o-oocl 
service  the  agents  of  the  Board  have  performed.  Those  at 
present  employed  have  all  had  a  professional  training,  and  a 
successful  experience  as  teachers. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  employ  the  agents 
principally  in  supervising  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
smaller  towns.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  for  two  reasons  : 
First,  these  towns  until  within  a  short  time  have  had  no  other 
school  supervision  than  that  exercised  by  school  committees ; 
Second,  elementary  instruction  holds  an  important  place  in  our 
system  of  school  work.  More  than  ninety-two  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  do  not 
go  beyond  them.  For  the  same  reasons  much  the  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  past  years  has  been 
organized  in  the  country  towns.  As  the  elementary  schools 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  State,  of  school  men  and 
writers  on  educational  topics,  the  organization  and  instruction 
in  them  have  become  the  best  in  any  grade  of  the  system. 

As  secondary  instruction  is  necessary  to  give  to  primary 
instruction  its  significance  and  its  value,  the  secondary  schools 
must  not  he  neglected.  During  the  last  year  many  of  the 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
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To  accomplish  this  end,  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
improving  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  I  would  sugg'est 
that  the  board  make  provision  for  a  more  thorough  supervision* 
of  these  institutions. 

For  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  agents  of  the  Board,  see 
Appendix. 

Mr.  Walton  has  been  enijao-ed  for  some  months  in  makino;  a 
collection  of  statistical  information  relating  to  the  private 
schools  of  the  State.  He  has  used  all  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  make  the  returns  from  these  institutions  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  possible.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the 
important  statistics  collected  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Walton, 
found  on  pages  106  to  167  of  this  report,  with  a  brief  analysis 
in  Appendix  A. 


List  of  School  Superintendents  througliout  the  State  for  the  Year 

1891.  ' 


By  Codnties. 

Superintendent. 

Residence. 

Barnstable. 

Barnstable, 

S.  W.  Hallett,         .... 

Hyannis. 

Chatham,  . 

W.  E.  Chaffln, 

South  Dennis. 

Dennis, 

W.  E.  Chaffin, 

South  Dennis. 

Eastham,  . 

Sinford  W.  Billings, 

Provincetown. 

Falmouth, 

Chas.  Burgess, 

Falmouth. 

Harwich,    . 

S.  W.  Billings, 

Provincetown. 

Orleans, 

S.  W.  Billings, 

Provincetown. 

Provincetown, 

S.  W.  Billings, 

Provincetown. 

Sandwich, . 

Charles  Dillingham, 

Sandwich. 

Wellfleet,  . 

S.  W.  Billings, 

Provincetown. 

Berkshire. 

Adams,       .... 

W.  C.  Beckwith,     .... 

Adams. 

Becket, 

Metcalf  J.  Smith, 

Middlefield. 

(Cheshire,    . 

Earl  Ingalls,    . 

Cheshire. 

Dalton, 

Earl  Ingalls,   . 

Cheshire. 

Egremont, 

Frank  Sanborn, 

Richmond. 

Hinsdale,  . 

Metcalf  J.  Smith, 

Middlefield. 

Lanesborough,  . 

Earl  Ingalls,   . 

Cheshire. 

New  Marlborough, 

Frank  Sanborn, 

Richmond. 

North  Adams,   . 

Anson  D.  Miner, 

North  Adams. 

Pittsfield,  . 

A.  M.  Edwards, 

L^ittsfield. 

Richmond, 

Frank  Sauborn, 

Richmond. 

Sheffield,    . 

Frank  Sanborn, 

Richmond. 

Stock  bridge. 

F.  E.  Parlin,  . 

Stockbridge. 

Tyringham, 

Jerome  Crittenden, 

Tyringham. 

Washington, 

Metcalf  J.  Smith, 

Middlefield. 

West  Stockbridge, 

Frank  Sanborn, 

Richmond. 
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List  of  Scliool  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Br  Counties. 


Superintendent. 


Bristol. 
Attleborough,    . 
Dighton,     . 
Easton, 
Fall  River, 
Mansfield, . 
New  Bedford,    . 
North  Attleborough, 
Raynham, 
Rehoboth, . 
Seekonk,    . 
Swansea,    . 
Taunton,    . 


Essex 
Andover,  . 
Boxford,  . 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, . 
Lawrence,  . 
Lynn, 

Manchester, 
Marblehead, 
Newbiiryport, 
Rockpoit,  . 
Salem, 


Franklin. 
Charlemont, 
Conway,     . 
Erving, 
Hawlej', 
Heath, 
Monroe,     . 
Orange, 
Rowe, 
Sunderland, 
Warwick,  . 
Wendell,    . 
Whately,   . 

Hampden. 
Agawam,   . 
Brimlield,  . 
Chester, 
Chicopee,   . 
Granville,  . 
Hotyoke,    . 
Longineadow, 
Monson, 
Springfield, 
Westfield,  . 

Hampshire. 
Amherst,    . 
Easthiimpion, 
Middletield, 
Northampton, 
Peiham,     . 
Prescott,    . 
Southampton, 
Westhampton, 
Williamsburg, 


J.  0.  Tiffany,  . 
Joseph  E.  Sears,     . 
Ed.  B.  McLaughlin, 
William  Connell,    . 
E.  P.  Fins,     . 
William  E.  Hatch, 
Emil  Chas.  Pfeifftr, 


J.  T.  Chaffee,  . 
J.  I.  Chaffee,  . 
J.  I.  Chaffee,  . 
C.  F.  Boy  den. 


H.  A.  Halstead, 
F.  J.  Stevens, 
Freeman  Putney, 
Albert  L.  Bartlett, 
Wm.  C.  Bates, 
0.  B.  Bruce,    . 
J.  T.  Rich,      . 
John  B.  Gifford, 
William  P.  Lunt, 
J.  T.  Rich,      . 
Wm.  A.  Mowry, 


D.  H.  Lamberton,  . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,  . 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason, 
D.  H.  Lamberton,  . 
D.  H.  Lamberton,  . 
1).  H.  Lamberton,  . 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

D.  H.  Lamberton,  . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Proctor, 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason, 
E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 


C.  W.  Wasson, 
Metcalf  J.  Smith,    . 
R.  H.  Perkins, 

Edwin  L.  Kirtland, 

C.  W.  Wasson. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
G.  H.  Danforth,     . 


J.  B.  Childs,  . 

M.  S.  Stone,    . 

Metcalf  J.  Smith,    . 

Alvin  F.  Pease, 

Herbert  R.  Davidson, 

H.  N.  Grover, 

M.  S.  Stone,    . 

M.  S.  Stone,    . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 


Attleborough, 

Dighton. 

North  Easton. 

Fall  River. 

Mansfield. 

New  Bedford. 

North  Attleborough. 

Rehoboth. 
Rehoboth. 
Rehoboth. 
Taunton. 


Andover. 

Boxford. 

Gloucester. 

Haverhill. 

Lawrence. 

Lynn. 

Manchester. 

Marblehead. 

Newburyport. 

Manchester. 

Salem. 


Charlemont. 

East  Whately. 

Orange. 

Charlemont. 

Charlemont. 

Charlemont. 

Orange. 

Charlemont. 

East  Whately. 

Warwick. 

Orange. 

East  Whately. 


Agawam. 

Munson. 

Middletield. 

Chicopee. 

Agawam. 

Holyoke. 

Agawam. 

Monson. 

Springfield. 

Westfield. 


Amherst. 

Easthampton. 

Middletield. 

Northampton. 

Peiham. 

Prescott. 

Easthampton. 

Easthampton. 

East  Whately. 
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List  of  School  Superintendents,  etc. — Continued. 


By  Counties. 


Superintendent. 


Middlesex. 
Acton, 
Ashby, 
Ashland, 
Ayer, 
Bedford, 
Belmont, 
Billerica, 
Boxborough, 
Burlingtoii, 
Cambridge, 
Carlisle, 
Chelmsford, 
Clinton, 
Concord,    . 
Dracut, 
Everett,      . 
Framingham, 
Holliston,  . 
Hopkinton, 
Lexington, 
Lincoln, 
Littleton,   . 
Lowell, 
Maiden, 
Marlborough, 
Medford,    . 
Melrose,     . 
Natick, 
Newton,     . 
North  Reading, 
Pepperell,  . 
Somerville, 
Stow, 

Sudbury,  . 
Tewksbury, 
Tyngsl)orough, 
Waltham,  . 
Watertown, 
"Westford,  . 
Wilmington, 
Winchester, 
Woburn,    . 


Norfolk. 
Bellingham, 
Brain  tree,  . 
Brookline, . 
Canton, 
Cohasset,   . 
Dedham,    . 
Franklin,   . 
Medway,    . 
Milton, 
Millis, 
Norwood,  . 
Quincy,      . 
Sharon, 
Stoughton, 
Walpole,    . 
Weymouth, 


James  Fletcher, 
Henry  F.  Bingham, 
J.  R.  Potter,  ". 
Edward  P.  Barker, 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
I.  Freeman  Hall, 
L  T.  JMcKenney, 
A.  W.  Wetherbee, 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
Francis  Cogswell, 
L.  T.  McKenney, 
George  F.  Snow, 
C.  L.  Hunt,     . 
William  L.  Eaton, 
J  C.  Knowlton, 
R.  J.  Condon, 

0.  W  Collins, 
Fied.  C.  Tenney, 
J.  R.  Potter,   . 
James  N.  Ham, 
L  T.  McKenney, 
Edw.  P  Barker, 
A.  K.  Whitcomb, 
Chas.  A.  Daniels, 
Henry  R.  Roth, 
Ephraim  Hunt, 
G.  C.  Channel!, 

1.  Freeman  Hall, 
J.  C   Jones,    • 
J.  C.  Knowlton, 
Edw.  P.  Barker, 
Clarence  E  Meleney, 
J.  S.  Moulton, 
Edward  J  Cox, 
J.  C.  Knowlton, 
J.  C.  Knowlton, 
Henrv  Whittemore, 
Geo  R.  Dwelley, 
J.  S.  Moulton, 
L  T.  McKenney, 
Ephraim  Hunt, 
F.  B.  Richardson, 


N.  A.  Cook,    . 
Clarence  W.  Fearing, 
S.  T.  Button, . 
Jas.  S.  Perkins, 
Louis  P.  Nash, 

0.  S.  Williams, 
F.  W.  Sweet,  . 
Fred.  C.  Tenney, 
Geo.  I.  Aldrich, 
Fred.  C.  Tenney, 
M.  J.  O'Brien, 
Geo.  I  Aldrich, 
E.  P.  Fitts,     . 
E.  P.  Fitts,     . 
Frank  W.  Sweet, 

1.  M.  Norcross, 


Acton. 

Ashby. 

Ashland. 

Ayer. 

Bedford. 

Natick. 

Bedford. 

Boxborough. 

Bedford. 

Cambridge. 

Bedford. 

Chelmsford. 

Clinton. 

Concord. 

Tewksbury. 

Everett 

South  Framingham. 

Holliston. 

Ashland. 

Lexington. 

Bedford. 

Ayer. 

Lowell. 

Maiden. 

Marlborough. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 

Natick. 

Newtonville. 

Tewksbury. 

Ayer. 

Somerville. 

Westford. 

Waltham. 

Tewksbury. 

Tewksbury. 

Waltham. 

Watertown. 

Westford. 

Bedford. 

Medford. 

Woburn. 


Bellingham. 

Brookline. 

Brookline. 

Canton. 

Hingham. 

Dedham. 

Walpole. 

Holliston. 

Quincy. 

Holliston. 

Norwood. 

Quincy. 

Sharon. 

Sharon. 

Walpole. 

East  Weymouth. 
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List  of  School  Superintendents^  etc.  —  Continued. 


Br  Counties. 


Superintendent. 


Plymouth. 
Abington,  . 
Bridgewater, 
Brockion,  . 
Duxbury,  . 
Hingbam,  . 
Kingston,  . 
Marsh  field, 
Middleborough, 
Plymouth, 
Plympton, 
Scituate,     . 
West  Bridgewater, 


Suffolk. 


Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Chelsea, 

Revere, 


Worcester. 
Barre, 
Berlin, 
Blackstone, 
Boylston, 
Brooktield, 
Charlton, 
Clinton, 
Douglas, 
Dudley, 
Fitchb'urg, 
Gardner, 
Grafton, 
Hardwick, 
Harvard, 
Holden, 
Hubbardston, 
Leicester,   . 
Leominster, 
Lunenburg, 
Millbury,  . 
Milford,     . 
Northborough, 
Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield, 
Oxford, 
Petersham, 
Phillipston, 
Princeton,  . 
Royalston, 
Shrewsbury, 
Sonthborough, 
Soutbbridge, 
Spencer,     . 
Sterling,     . 
Sturbridge, 
Templeton, 
Upton, 


W.  H.  Sanderson, 
W.  H.  Sanderson, 

B.  B.  Russell, 
Edwin  H  Watson, 
Louis  P.  Nash, 

C.  L.  Read,     . 
Edwin  H.  Watson, 
W.  T.  Leonard, 
Chas.  Burton, 

F.  W.  Duesbury, 
Edwin  H.  Watson, 
Mrs  M.  K.  Crosby, 


Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
S    W.  Mason, 
Ellis  Peterson, 
R.  C.  Metcalf, 
John  Kneeland, 
G.  H.  Con  ley, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Hopkins 
Eben  H.  Davis, 
Milton  K.  Putney, 


M.  H.  Bowman, 
H.  S.  Bullen,  . 
Josiah  P.  Uavis, 
C.  P.  Hall,      . 
E.  W.  Howe,  . 
Edw.  Dixon,  . 
C.  L.  Hunt,     . 
A.  J.  Curtis,   . 
J.  S.  Cooley,  . 
Joseph  G.  Edgerly, 
Justus  Dartt,  . 
S.  H.  Holmes, 
M.  H.  Bowman, 
Edward  P.  Barker, 
C.  E.  Stevens, 
E.  J.  Edmands, 
C.  E.  Stevens, 
J.  G.  Ihompson, 
Flora  E.  Kendall, 
J.  S.  Cooley,  . 
S.  F.  Blodgett, 
H.  S.  Bullen,  . 
S.  A.  Melcher, 
E.  W.  Howe, . 
J.  S.  Coo'ey,  . 
M.  H.  Bowman, 
E.  J.  Edmands, 
Flora  E.  Kendall, 
E.  J.  Edmands, 
H.  S.  Bullen,  . 
H.  S.  Bullen,  . 
John  T.  Clarke, 
Wyman  C.  Fickett 
Flora  E.  Kendall, 
Edw.  Dixon,  . 
E.  J.  Edmands, 
S.  H,  Holmes, 


Bridgewater. 

Bridgewater. 

Brockton. 

East  Marshfield. 

Hingham. 

Kingston 

East  Marshfield. 

Middleborough. 

Plymouth. 

Plympton. 

East  Marshfield. 

West  Bridgewater. 


Boston. 
Chelsea. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Chelsea. 
Revere. 


Barre. 

Northborough. 

Milh-ille. 

Winchendon. 

Brookfield. 

West  Brookfield. 

Clinton. 

Uxbridge. 

Oxford. 

Fitch  burg. 

Gardner. 

Grafton. 

Barre. 

Ayer. 

Holden. 

Baldwinville. 

Holden. 

Leominster. 

North  Leominster. 

Oxford. 

Milford. 

Northborough. 

Whitinsville. 

Brookfield. 

Oxford. 

Barre. 

Baldwinville. 

North  Leominster. 

Baldwinville. 

Northborough. 

Northborough. 

Southbridge. 

Spencer. 

North  Leominster. 

West  Brookfield. 

Baldwinville. 

Grafton. 
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List  of  School  Sujjerintendents,  etc. — Concluded. 


By  Counties. 


Superintendent. 


Worcester—  Cone 

11x1)11(1^6,  . 

Warren, 
We?tboroufjh,  . 
West  Boylston, . 
Westminster.  . 
West  Brookfield, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester^ . 


uded. 


A.  J.  Curtis,    . 
R.  F.  Colwell, 


C.  P.  Hall,      . 
Flora  E.  Kendall, 
Edw.  Dixon,  . 
C.  P.  Hall,      . 
A.  P.  Marble, 


Uxbridge. 
Warren. 

Winchendon. 
North  Leominster. 
West  Brookfield. 
Winchendon. 
Worcester. 


For  an  account  of  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
State,  of  special  superintendence  of  the  public  schools,  see 
page  81  of  the  report. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

A  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  moved  their  border 
schools  to  some  central  point  in  the  town,  and  have  united  them 
so  as  to  secure  a  proper  grading  of  the  classes  and  a  proper 
number  of  children  in  them.  The  arguments  made  against 
centralization  are  :  — 

f^irst,  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  parts  of  the  towns 
where  the  schools  are  closed  will  be  unfavorably  affected. 

Second,  the  centre  schools  will  be  far  away  from  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  children. 

Third,  opposition  of  parents  to  permitting  their  young 
children  to  go  a  long  distance  to  school. 

Fourth,  the  associations  of  the  children  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school  will  be  unfavorable  to  their  morals. 

Experience  has  proved  that  these  objections  are  made  for 
the  most  part  against  imaginary  evils  :  — 

First,  as  a  fact,  real  estate  has  increased  in  value  in  the 
towns  where  central  schools  have  been  established  for  the  whole 
school  population,  even  in  the  localities  where  the  schools 
have  been  closed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  good  schools 
present  a  stronger  attraction  to  an  intelligent  people  to  remain 
in  a  town,  or  to  move  into  it,  than  poor  schools,  though  they 
may  be  near  to  every  child  in  the  district. 

Second,  tr.insportation  by  public  conveyance  is  equivalent  to 
bringino;  the  schools  near  to  the  children.     Returns  show  that 
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public  conveyance  improves  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
wherever  it  is  employed. 

Third,  parents  soon  experience  a  great  measure  of  relief  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  their  children  from  home,  when  they 
learn  by  trial  that  the  young  people  are  in  the  care  of  judicious 
persons  during  the  entire  school  day. 

Fourth,  if  the  children  while  on  their  way  to  school  are 
under  the  control  of  such  persons,  they  will  have  no  opportunity 
for  any  of  those  forms  of  association  that  corrupt  the  manners 
and  the  morals.  The  objections  urged  again-it  ccmsolidation 
of  the  schools  disappear  when  subjected  to  either  experience 
or  reason. 

There  are  two  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
the  system  that  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
towns  maintaining  a  number  of  small  schools  One  relates  to 
economy  in  supporting  the  schools,  the  other  to  efficiency  in 
their  administration.  Economy  will  be  secured  by  reducing  the 
number  of  school-houses  to  be  built,  furnished,  repaired  and 
kept  in  running  order,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers 
that  must  be  employed.  Efficiency  will  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  more  skilled  teachers,  from  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  school  year,  from  better  school  buildings,  from  more 
ample  means  of  instruction,  and  from  bringing  the  schools 
under  a  more  easy  system  of  supervision.  The  plan  of 
unitino;  the  small  schools  of  the  towns  into  lars^er  ones  is 
growing  in  favor,  and,  on  account  of  its  advantages,  will,  in 
the  future,  without  doubt,  be  generally  adopted. 

School  Government. 

The  end  of  school  government  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  self- 
government.  The  power  of  self-government  is  acquired  l)y 
practice.  The  children  should  be  early  taught  to  control 
themselves  by  obeynig  the  rules  of  the  school  and  by  persist- 
ently following  some  good  plans  of  their  own  which  they  have 
been  led  to  make.  Give  good  examples  of  honesty,  useful- 
ness, temperance,  love  of  justice,  self-control  and  good  sense, 
in  every  act  of  school  government,  and  the  children  will  pass 
from  a  state  of  simple  conformity  to  that  of  obedience,  and 
from  submission  to  self-control. 
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It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  with  his  pupils  during  the 
times  of  recess.  He  is  not  to  interfere  with  their  plays,  but  to 
interest  himself  in  the  relations  which  the  pupils  hold  to  one 
another  while  they  are  left  for  the  most  part  to  control  them- 
selves. He  will  then  be  able  to  prevent,  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  the  exhibition  of  corrupt  manners  by  the  influence  of 
which  the  morals  of  the  school  are  quite  sure  to  be  perverted. 
Children  collected  in  masses  and  left  to  themselves  are  always 
in  danger  of  over-exertion,  of  interfering  with  natural  rights, 
of  using  improper  forms  of  speech,  and  of  violating  the  re- 
quirements of  good  conduct.  The  simple  presence  of  the 
teacher  will  be  likely  to  prevent  all  these  things. 

Emulation. 

The  desire  to  excel  in  good  qualities  and  useful  attainments 
is  strong  in  every  rightly  constituted  human  mind.  This  desire 
is  called  emulation,  and  emulation,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term,  is  an  important  and  proper  principle  of  mental  activity. 
The  young  have  not  yet  had  the  full  experience  of  the  good 
that  will  be  secured  to  them  through  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  or  the  cultivation  of  mental  power,  or  the  practice 
of  good  conduct.  For  this  reason  secondary  motives  are 
sometimes  properly  employed, — motives  found  in  the  desires 
for  other  objects  and  ends  than  those  which  are  the  direct  prod- 
ucts of  the  labor  that  the  young  are  led  by  them  to  perform. 
A  judicious  employment  of  secondary  motives  as  principles  of 
action  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
leading  to  eminence  in  every  department  of  human  effort. 
Cicero  says  that  "  an  honorable  reward  nourishes  the  arts,  and 
all  are  stimulated  to  study  by  their  love  of  a  good  reputation." 
As  youth  is  a  probation  for  manhood,  every  intelligent  educa- 
tor knows  the  importance  of  the  right  training  of  the  young 
to  good  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  He  knows  also  that  the 
mind  is  changed  from  any  state  to  a  more  exalted  one  only  by 
the  right  exercise  of  its  own  power. 

It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  youth  in  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  exert  that  vigorous  and  persistent  activity 
which  will  produce  the  highest  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
the  most  symmetrical  development  of  the  faculties.  With  the 
mind  fixed  on  these  great  ends,  noble  in  themselves,  there  is 
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little  danger  that  intellectual  contests,  fairly  carried  on  by  a 
class  of  youthful  scholars,  will  have  in  them  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  strife.  On  the  contrary,  such  trials  of 
mental  strength  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished,  if  they  are  true  scholars,  those  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  which  a  sense  of  justice  done  is  adapted  to 
produce. 

Morals  and  Manners. 
Morals  and  manners  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  If  the 
heart  is  right  there  will  exist  a  predisposition  to  use  those 
forms  of  expression  called  good  manners.  Therefore  instruction 
in  manners  should  begin  with  instruction  in  morals.  Teach  the 
children  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  right  from  wrong, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Lead  them  to  practice  self-denial  from 
a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  good.  Cultivate  in  them  an  inclination  to  be  agreeable 
and  obedient.  If  these  things  are  done  under  an  intelligent 
direction  they  will  contribute  both  to  good  morals  and  good 
manners.  The  teacher  should  illustrate  by  example  what  he 
would  have  his  pupils  be  and  do.  If  they  have  a  proper  respect 
for  him,  they  will  imitate  him  in  their  states  of  mind  and  in  their 
outward  conduct,  and  will  be  led  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues 
the  principles  of  which  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
require  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
youth  in  the  public  schools. 

J.  W.  DICKINSON. 

Boston,  Dec.  31,  1891. 
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KEPORT  OF   GEORGE  A.  WALTO]^, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  preparation  of  the  summary  and  analysis 
of  the  school  returns  and  other  work  upon  the  annual  report  have 
employed  much  of  my  time.  In  addition  to  this  the  preparation  of  a 
special  report  upon  private  schools  has  made  an  unusual  draft  upon 
it  the  present  year,  so  that  I  have  devoted  less  than  hitherto  to  the 
inspection  of  schools.  I  have,  however,  visited  towns  in  the  section 
assigned  to  me,  namely,  in  Barnstable  and  Middlesex  counties,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  superintendent  districts  and  meeting  teachers 
and  people  on  special  occasions,  and  to  a  limited  extent  I  have 
examined  the  schools.  My  report  will  consider  briefly  the  following 
topics:  1.  School  Supervision;  2.  Truant  Schools;  3.  Private 
Schools. 

School  Supervision. 

The  law  which  first  authorized  the  employment  of  school  superin- 
tendents was  enacted  in  1854.  We  have  two  laws,  one  passed  in 
1870,  another  in  1888,  providing  for  a  union  of  towns  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  school  superintendent.  Under  the  first  of  these  laws  the 
towns  of  Belmont  and  Natick  employ  the  same  superintendent.  The 
latter  of  these  towns  first  entered  into  this  arrangement  during  the 
year.  Under  the  law  of  1888  the  following  towns  formed  unions 
during  the  year :  Dracut,  Holliston,  North  Reading,  Tewksbury  and 
Tyngsborough,  in  Middlesex  County  ;  Chatham,  Dennis,  Eastham, 
Harwich,  Orleans,  Provincetown  andWellfleet,  in  Barnstable  County. 
This  law  was  enacted  that  the  towns  having  few  schools  and  a  low 
valuation  might  reap  the  benefits  which  have  for  years  accrued  to  the 
populous  and  wealthy  towns  from  employing  special  agents  to  super- 
intend their  school  instruction. 

The  law  of  1888  in  its  practical  operation  is  attended  with  some 
difficulties.  It  seems  to  require  a  person  intermediary  between  the 
towns,  to  advise  and  assist  in  uniting  them  into  convenient  districts, 
and,  when  formed,  to  assist  in  guarding  against  the  occasions  for  dis- 
solving the  unions.     The  agent  of  the  Board  renders  important  service 
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in  this  intermediary  relation.  Two  difficulties  have  presented  them- 
selves in  my  section,  which  might  be  remedied  by  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  law.  To  secure  its  benefits,  a  town  is  required  to  raise 
for  the  support  of  its  schools  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  sum  raised 
and  appropriated  for  the  three  previous  years.  Now,  it  happens  in 
the  town  of  Sandwich  that  a  decline  in  population  makes  it  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  schools,  to  appropriate  as  much  as  in 
previous  years.  By  amending  the  law  so  that  the  town  shall  be 
required  to  raise  as  much  per  pupil  as  in  previous  years,  this  town 
could  secure  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Justice  to  a  class  of  towns  of 
which  this  is  an  example  requires  this  amendment. 

Again,  the  minimum  number  of  schools  contained  in  a  super- 
intendent district  is  fixed  at  thirty  ;  Sandwich,  with  Bourne  and 
Mashpee,  would  make  a  convenient  district  and  one  of  suflScient  size, 
but  these  together  lack  four  of  the  minimum  number  of  schools 
required.  Not  simply  with  a  view  to  meet  this  special  case,  but  upon 
general  principles,  the  law  might  be  amended  by  providing  for  a  less 
number  of  schools,  as  few  as  twenty-five,  and  in  sections  of  peculiar 
isolation  for  even  a  less  number. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  make  some  provision  against  the  easy 
rupturing  of  a  district  when  it  is  once  formed.  At  present  this  takes 
place  when  a  town's  valuation  passes  beyond  the  limit  of  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  ;  it  is  liable  to  take  place  whenever  a  voter 
conceives  a  dislike  for  the  superintendent,  or  feels  aggrieved  at  some 
of  the  superintendent's  acts.  It  would  seem  to  be  practicable  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  a  town's  withdrawing  from  a  union  that  the  town 
should  do  so  by  appeal  to  the  Legislature  or  some  persons  authorized 
to  arbitrate  in  such  cases.  To  persons  entering  upon  the  work  of 
superintending  a  district  consisting  of  a  number  of  towns,  the  per- 
manence of  the  union  as  bearing  upon  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  an 
important  consideration.  Provision  should  be  continued,  as  at 
present,  for  making  a  change  in  the  superintendent  if  he  proves 
incompetent  or  unsatisfactory  ;  but,  when  once  formed,  the  good  of 
the  district  requires  that  it  should  remain  intact  for  at  least  three 
years  ;  certainly  it  should  not  be  dissolved  within  this  time  without 
a  mutual  agreement  among  the  towns. 

The  prompt  acceptance  of  the  law  of  1888  by  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  towns  in  the  State  to  which  the  law 
applies  shows  that  the  general  conviction  is  in  favor  of  the  superin- 
tendency  form  of  supervision  ;  and  all  observation  shows  that  only 
good  results  follow  from  its  adoption. 

The  towns  of  Melrose  and  Sudbury,  in  Middlesex  County,  have 
durmg  the  past  year  for  the  first  time  employed  superintendents 
under  the  law  of   1854.     Other  towns,  both  in  Middlesex  and  Barn- 
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stable,  are  giving  the  matter  serious  consideration,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  soon  all  the  towns  of  these  counties  will  be  employing 
school  superintendents. 

Truancy  and  Truant  Schools. 

In  collecting  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  special 
classes  of  children,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  truant  children. 
I  am  informed,  too,  that  in  Middlesex  County,  a  district  assigned  to  my 
especial  attention,  there  is  much  truancy,  with  consequent  solicitude 
among  school  officers  over  the  unsolved  problem,  "  What  can  we  do 
with  our  truants  ?  "  My  report  for  1886  considered  at  some  length 
this  question  in  regard  to  the  whole  State.  It  showed  that  at  least 
one  truant  might  be  expected  for  every  3,600  inhabitants.  This  was 
found  by  dividing  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  twenty  towns  that 
were  enforcing  the  law  fairly  well,  by  the  number  of  their  truants 
committed.  Middlesex  County  has  a  population  of  431,167;  she 
ought  therefore  to  provide  for  about  120  truant  children.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Middlesex  towns  have  made  provision  for  their 
truant  children,  but  evidently  fifteen  of  them  have  not,  and  these  have 
half  of  the  pupils  of  the  county.  I  do  not  know  how  many  com- 
mitments have  been  made  within  the  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  towns  the  children  and  the  schools  are  suffering  for  want  of 
a  judicious  enforcement  of  the  truant  law. 

Why,  then,  is  not  the  law  enforced?  Indifference  of  committees, 
inefficiency  of  truant  officers,  parsimony  in  officials  and  people,  are 
among  the  reasons.  The  truants  that  have  passed  from  truancy  to 
crime  in  Middlesex  County  the  past  year  should  shame  all  these  into 
activity. 

There  is  one  reason  why  some  committees  do  not  enforce  the  law. 
Under  the  present  conditions,  which  they  have  been  unable  to  con- 
trol, there  is  no  suitable  place  provided  by  the  towns  for  the  commit- 
ment of  their  truants,  and  for  that  there  is  no  valid  excuse.  There 
are  two  places  in  the  county  to  which  truants  can  be  sent,  —  one 
connected  with  the  almshouse  at  Cambridge,  the  other  with  that  at 
Lowell.  Neither  of  them  can  be  deemed  a  suitable  place  for  the 
"  confinement,  instruction  and  discipline  of  truant  children."  This 
upon  general  principles. 

Cambridge  reports  61  in  her  truant  school,  of  which  51  are  boys 
and  10  girls.  I  have  no  knowledge  by  personal  observation,  but  the 
authorities  in  charge  do  not  cansider  it  a  fit  place  for  the  training  of 
wayward  children  into  self-respecting  and  high-minded  citizens. 

I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  Lowell  truant  school,  the 
"  House  of  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,"  as 
it  is  called.     This  school  is  grouped  with  three  other  city  institu- 
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tions,  —  the  almshouse,  the  workhouse  or  jail,  and  the  insane  asylum 
or  asylums,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  overlooked  by  the 
school.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  there  were  about  450  inmates  in 
these  various  institutions,  90  of  them  insane.  The  school  had  60 
members;  11  of  these  were  committed  for  larceny  and  vagrancy,  1 
for  drunkenness,  and  about  30  for  truancy,  though  the  superintendent 
said  a  third  of  that  number  probably  were  also  charged  with  crime. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  school  were  resident  pupils,  "  pauper 
children,"  as  the  principal  called  them,  10  males  and  8  females. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  two  men.  The  principal  is  a  man  of 
apparent  good  sense,  and  a  good  temper  towards  the  children.  He 
has  been  principal  for  many  years.  He  condemns  tlie  school  for 
the  character  both  of  its  inmates  and  of  its  surroundings.  In  a 
letter  published  by  him,  he  says  :  "  Lowell  never  had  a  truant  school, 
she  has  a  house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders,  nothing  more. 
The  membership  of  this  school  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  identified 
with  it  has  been  composed  of  truants,  vagrants,  thieves  and  paupers." 
And  yet  this  is  the  place  assigned  by  Lowell  and  thirteen  other 
Middlesex  towns  as  the  place  for  their  children  who  run  away  from 
school,  as  they  had  before  from  poor,  bad  homes.  And  these 
are  placed  here  to  make  good  men  of  themselves,  and  model  home- 
makers  for  themselves  and  others.  Ten  truants  come  from  thirteen 
towns,  —  four  from  one,  six  from  the  other  twelve.  One  of  these, 
after  twelve  years'  experience,  in  that  time  committing  eleven  tru- 
ants, concluded  to  trust  her  truants  to  the  street  and  to  the  home, 
poor  though  it  be,  rather  than  send  them  here. 

To  solve  the  truant  problem,  one  thing  we  must  have,  —  a  State 
truant  officer.  A  still  more  pressing  need  is  a  proper  truant  school, 
provision  for  which  is  fully  made  in  a  wise  and  humane  law.  Our 
county  commissioners  are  efficient  in  their  care  of  criminals,  but  they 
are  delinquent  in  furnishing  the  prescribed  means  to  save  from  crime. 
They  seem  not  to  have  discovered  the  truth  that  "  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  When  they  provide  the 
county  truant  school,  —  and  it  only  awaits  their  volition,  —  the  prob- 
lem, "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  incorrigible  and  truant  children?  " 
will  be  solved  for  Middlesex  County. 


Analysis  of  Private  School  Statistics  of  the  State. 
[For  statistics,  see  pages  106  to  167,  Secretary's  Report.] 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  private 
schools,  additional  to  those  embraced  in  the  school  committees' 
annual  returns.     For  this  purpose  blanks  were  sent  to  the  secretaries 
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of  the  school  committees,  with  the  request  that  they  be  forwarded  to 
the  private  schools  in  their  respective  towns.  These  blanks  contained 
chapter  41,  sections  13  and  14,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  in  accordance 
with  which  returns  are  required  ;  also  a  request  that  the  blanks,  when 
filled,  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  A 
part  of  the  schools  tuade  a  ready  response,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
returns  were  too  incomplete  to  warrant  making  an  abstract  of  them. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  by  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
I  prepared  and  forwai'ded  blanks,  this  time  directly  to  the  private 
schools,  so  far  as  they  were  known  or  could  be  found  out  with  the 
means  at  hand.  School  superintendents,  the  other  agents  of  the 
Board,  and  especially  Mr.  J.  F.  Slavin,  collector  of  statistics  for 
the  Boston  school  board,  have  rendered  valuable  aid. 

The  plan  of  collecting  statistics  the  present  year  necessitated  much 
labor,  including,  as  it  did,  besides  the  sending  of  a  circular  letter  to 
committees  and  superintendents,  the  sending  of  an  average  of  two 
blanks  to  a  school,  and  in  many  instances  of  two  or  three  letters, 
and  the  making  of  many  visits.  The  fact  that  some  schools  were 
brought  to  my  knowledge  under  different  names  has  occasioned 
frequent  embarrassment  and  some  delay. 

I  find  that  four  sets  of  returns  from  four  different  parties  were 
called  for  at  about  the  same  time  :  one  by  the  Census  Bureau  ;  one 
by  the  department  of  education  of  the  general  government ;  one  by 
the  State  Board,  that  under  present  consideration  ;  and  one  by  the 
city  school  committees,  —  all  having  the  same  general  import.  Some 
misunderstanding  and  delay  were  thus  caused.  An  agreement  among 
these  several  parties  concerning  their  statistics,  so  that  but  one  form 
of  blank  need  be  sent,  would  facilitate  their  collection. 

Many  blanks,  when  returned,  were  accompanied  with  some  qualify- 
ing statement,  as,  "  The  school  is  given  up,"  "  No  records  are  kept 
from  which  the  statistics  can  be  made,"  and  so  on.  Only  one  prin- 
cipal refused  to  make  the  returns,  though  many,  from  causes  unknown, 
neglected  to  report.  It  is  possible  that  some  schools  retained  on  the 
published  list  exist  only  in  name  ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
exist  which  were  not  brought  to  my  knowledge,  and  which,  for  this 
reason,  are  not  contained  in  the  report. 

Classification  of  the  Private  Schools. 

With  such  knowledge  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  returns  and 
otherwise,  the  schools  were  distributed  into  three  classes  :  (1)  kinder- 
garten, including  private  schools  that  have  kindergarten  departments 
not  separately  returned  ;  (2)  parochial  schools,  which  embraces  all 
that  are  presumed  to  have  for  a  distinctive  object  the  inculcation  of 
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the  tenets  of  some  particular  religious  faith  ;  and  (3)  private  schools, 
other  than  kindergartens  and  parochial  schools.  The  principal  part 
of  the  two  classes  last  named  are  either  elementary  or  secondary- 
schools.  A  few  that  are  included  in  the  returns  are  commercial 
schools,  or  schools  teaching  a  special  branch,  as  language  or  oratory  ; 
a  few  are  connected  with  eleemosynary  institutions  ;  generally,  how- 
ever, schools  having  a  special  province,  aside  from  teaching  the 
ordinary  branches  of  elementary  and  high  schools,  are  excluded  from 
the  list. 

Number  of  Private  Scliools. 

The  recapitulation  (see  secretary's  report,  pages  166,  167)  shows 
a  total  of  429  private  schools  in  the  State  ;  of  these,  53  are  kinder- 
gartens, or  private  schools  having  kindergarten  departments :  103 
are  parochial  schools  ;  and  273  are  private  schools  other  than  kinder- 
gartens and  parochial  schools.  In  the  last-named  class  are  included 
four  schools,  which  are  in  all  essentials  free  public  schools,  but 
which  are  private  benefactions  to  the  towns,  with  limitations  :  these 
are  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee,  Fall  River ;  the  Putnam  Free  School,  New- 
buryport ;  Roxbury  Latin  School ;  and  the  Murdock  School,  Winchen- 
don.  Academies  are  included  in  one  or  other  class  of  the  private 
schools.  Several  of  them,  as  the  Monson  at  Monson,  Lawrence  at 
Falmouth,  and  Partridge  at  Duxbury,  furnish  instruction  to  the 
town's  pupils  at  the  town's  expense,  and  so  in  a  sense  are  public 
schools. 

The  number  of  schools  whose  statistics  were  reported  in  whole  or 
in  part  is  as  follows  :  — 

Private  kindergartens, 44 

Parochial  schools, 100 

Other  private  schools, 242 

Total, .  .  38& 

Increase  in  Number  of  Private  Scliools  and  Attendance. 

It  was  hoped  that,  from  the  date  of  opening  of  the  several  schools, 
the  increase  in  the  number  established  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
ratio  of  increase,  could  be  ascertained ;  but,  while  386  reported  each 
some  items,  only  313  reported  the  date  of  opening.  This  omission  is 
an  illustration  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns  in  many  other 
respects.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  private  schools  existing  in  the 
State  from  year  to  year,  use  is  made  of  the  returns  of  the  school 
committees,  which,  as  previously  noted,  differ  somewhat  this  year 
from  those  returned  directly  by  the  schools. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Private  Schools,  as  reported  by  the  Town 
School  Committees;  also  the  Number  in  Attendance,  and  the  Estimated 
Cost  of  Tuition,  for  Tiuenly  Years,  from  1871  to  1891. 


Year. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Attendance. 

Estimated 
Tuition  Paid. 

Year. 

Number 

of 
Scliools. 

Attendaiice. 

Estimated 
Tuition  Paid. 

1871-72, 

463 

13,687 

$423,186 

1881-82, 

409 

29,865 

$771,503 

1872-73, 

402 

14,428 

471,235 

1882-83, 

446 

32,479 

797,824 

1873-74, 

402 

24,234 

598,153 

1883-84, 

470 

34,438 

869,879 

1874-75, 

432 

16,650 

436,938 

1884-85, 

433 

34,972 

846,251 

1875-76, 

413 

20,289 

672,970 

1885-86, 

422 

37,893 

869,242 

1876-77, 

429 

19,167 

571,295 

1886-87, 

426 

38,378 

871,958 

1877-78, 

463 

23,994 

510,393 

1887-88, 

424 

42,522 

807,468 

1878-79, 

444 

23,830 

609,225 

1888-89, 

485 

53,663 

997,202 

1879  80, 

423 

26,489 

376,142 

1889-90, 

511 

58,179 

1,129,181 

1880-81, 

407 

25,911 

821,767 

1890-91, 

471 

59,030 

1,117,733 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  private  schools 
in  1871  was  463,  while  the  number  in  1891  was  471.  The  average 
number  for  this  period  is  438,  which  is  9  more  than  is  contained  in 
my  list.  But,  while  the  number  of  private  schools  has  remained 
about  the  same  for  twenty  years,  the  absolute  and  relative  attendance 
upon  them  has  undergone  a  great  change.  In  1871  the  attendance 
upon  all  private  schools  reported  by  school  committees  was  13,687  ; 
in  1891  it  is  59,030,  and  by  my  returns  62,569.  Moreover,  the  ratio 
of  attendance  upon  private  schools  to  the  whole  school  attendance 
has  largely  increased.  This  in  1871  was  4.7  per  cent.  ;  in  1891  it  is 
13.3  per  cent.  By  the  classification  made  in  this  report  of  the  re- 
turns of  private  schools  we  are  able  to  distribute  this  13.3  per' 
cent. 

Among  the  schools  returned  as  private  schools,  and  which  I  have 
classed  as  private  schools  other  than  kindergarten  and  parochial 
schools,  there  are  attending  commercial  schools  2,842  ;  industrial 
schools,  430  ;  schools  of  language,  art  and  oratory,  807  ;  in  asylums 
and  mission  schools  where  children  are  temporarily  taught  while  wait- 
ing for  homes  to  be  provided  for  them,  632,  —  a  total  of  4,711.  The 
children  in  some  of  the  last-named  institutions  attend  the  public 
schools.     Most  of  the  4,711  have  passed  the  school  age  ;  they  should 
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therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  whole  number 
attending  school,  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Deducting  this  num- 
ber, there  remain  in  private  schools,  of  all  classes,  57,858.  This 
gives,  for  the  whole  number  attending  all  schools  in  the  year  1890-91, 
434,844.  The  ratio  of  attendance  in  kindergartens,  and  private 
schools  with  kindergarten  departments,  is  0.26  of  one  per  cent.  ;  in 
private  schools  other  than  kindergartens  and  parochial  schools,  2.4  -j- 
per  cent.  ;  and  in  parochial  schools,  10.6  per  cent.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  major  part  of  this  increase  is  in  the  attendance  upon  parochial 
schools.  There  are  in  our  statistics  no  data  for  determining  the 
exact  number  of  pupils  in  parochial  schools  in  1871  ;  thirteen  of  this 
class  of  schools  reported  in  my  list  were  opened  prior  to  that  date  ; 
if  we  assume  that  they  had  a  total  attendance  of  6,000*  children  it 
will  appear  that  there  were  in  all  other  private  schools  at  that  date 
7,687,  which  bears  the  ratio  to  the  whole  number  then  attending  all 
schools  of  2.6  H-per  cent.,  which  shows  that  the  ratios  of  attendance 
upon  all  private  schools  other  than  parochial  schools  in  1871  and  in 
1891  differ  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  That  is,  the  ratio  of 
attendance  upon  this  class  of  private  schools  to-day  differs  not 
materially  from  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  public  school  attend- 
ance is  not  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  increase  in  private  school 
attendance,  it  may  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  realize  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  natural  increase  of  children  of  school  age  is 
absorbed  by  the  parochial  schools. 

To  further  enforce  the  above  deductions  the  following  table  is  given 
which  shows  by  my  list  the  attendance  upon  the  private  schools  :  — 

Tctble  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  of  Different  Ages  in  the  Several  Kinds 

of  Private  Schools. 
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Parochial  schools, 

46,159 

776 

2,516 

42,867 

26,603 

Kindergartens,  and  private 

schools  having  kindergar- 

ten departments, 

998 

203 

39 

756 

182 

Other  private  schools,  . 

15,412 

216 

8,470 

6,726 

3,235 

Totals,   .... 

62,569 

1,195 

11,025  , 

50,349 

30,020 

*  Twelve  of  them,  by  Sadlier's  Catholic  Du-ectory,  had  5,560 . 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  attendiog  private  schools 
62,569  pupils,  and  that  of  this  number  50,349  are  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Bat  42,867  of  these  pupils,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  in  parochial  schools,  while  only  7,482  of  them  are  in  all  other 
private  schools.  Moreover,  while  the  bulk  of  the  children  in  parochial 
schools  are  of  school  age,  being  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years,  the  majority  of  those  attending  all  other  private  schools,  being 
over  fifteen,  have  passed  the  school  age. 

The  relatively  greater  increase  of  attendance  upon  the  private 
schools  than  upon  the  public  schools  does  not  imply  any  decline  of 
general  interest  in  the  public  schools.  It  simi^ly  shows  that  a  large 
fraction  of  the  children  of  the  age  that  would  naturally  contribute 
to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  are  withdrawn 
to  attend  parochial  schools.  Even  with  this  large  diversion  of  the 
children  of  school  age,  the  increase  in  public  school  attendance  is 
keeping  fully  up  to  that  of  any  period  within  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Teachers^  Number  and  Wages,  Income  and  Length  of  School  Tear. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  reported  in  all  the  private  schools 
is,  for  249  schools,  males,  431  ;  females,  1,548;  total,  1,979.  These 
are  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

lable  shoioing  the  Number  of  Teachers,  Male  and  Female,  in  the  Several 
Kinds  of  Private  Schools,  with  the  Number  of  Schools  that  reported  These 
Items. 
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Parochial  schools,    .... 

67 

54 

90 

784 

838 

Kindergartens,  and  private  schools 

having  kindergarten  departments, 

30 

2 

35 

70 

72 

Other  23rivate  schools,     . 

152 

375 

214 

694 

1,069 

Totals 

249 

431 

339 

1,548 

1,979 

In  the  parochial  schools  the  ratio  of  male  teachers  to  the  total  num- 
ber is  6.4  per  cent.  ;  of  female,  93.5  per  cent.  In  the  kindergartens, 
and  private  schools  with  kindergarten  departments,  the  ratio  of  males 
is  2.7  per  cent.  ;  of  females,  97.2  per  cent.  In  the  other  private 
schools  the  respective  ratios  are  34  per  cent,  males,  QQ  per  cent, 
females.     The  large  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  this  class  of  pri- 
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vate  schools  corresponds  with  the  large  proportion  of  students  pur- 
suing high  school  studies. 

Teachers'  wages,  means  of  support,  assets  and  income  were  not 
generally  reported ;  hence  no  useful  analysis  of  these  items  can  be 
made. 

The  average  length  of  time  of  the  school  year  for  333  schools 
reporting  was  9  months,  5  days. 

Studies  in  Private  SeJiools. 

The  studies  reported  embrace  all  that  are  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  some,  as  domestic  economy,  painting,  stenography, 
telegraphy  and  type-writing,  not  usually  taught. 

To  the  inquiry  if  the  common  school  branches  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  English  language  are  so  taught,  the  returns  are  as  follows  :  — 


NuMBEK  OF  Schools  that  kepokted  Studies 
Taught. 
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In  French  lan- 
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In  German  and 
English  lan- 
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16 

Kindergartens,  and  private 

schools  with  kindergarten 
deiDartments,     . 

2-1 

- 

1 

- 

28 

Other  private  schools, 

191 

4 

3 

1 

43 

The  above  summary  suggests  the  necessity  for  a  vigilant  oversight  to 
see  that  there  is  full  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  certain  studies 
to  be  taught  in  the  English  language.  There  is  evidence  in  one  or  two 
of  the  returned  blanks  that  some  teachers  cannot  teach  in  the  English 
language.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  from  observation  that  in  one 
or  more  of  our  cities  schools  have  been  kept  in  basements  and  other 
unwholesome  rooms,  in  disregard  both  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

General  Conclusions. 

When  complete,  carefully  compiled  and  intelligently  analysed, 
school  statistics  give  information  from  which  important  inferences 
concerning  the  externals  of  the  school  may  be  made.  From  them 
some  conclusions  may  also  be  drawn  concerning  their  internal 
work. 
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Recognizing  tiie  State  as  sovereign,  the  child  as  award  of  the  State, 
and  his  education  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  natural  rights  and  to  the  State  in  maintaining  hers,  with  the 
analysis  of  these  returns  fresli  in  mind,  and  with  the  most  cordial 
feelings  towards  the  private  schools  and  their  instructors,  I  make  the 
following  suggestions  :  — 

1.  Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  instruction,  every  private 
school  should  be  given  by  a  properly  constituted  authority  a  license 
to  teach. 

2.  Every  teacher  employed  in  such  a  school  should  obtain  from 
the  proper  authority  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach. 

3.  The  schools  should  be  open  to  such  inspection,  or  their  pupils 
to  such  examination,  that  the  proper  authorities  may  be  assured  that 
the  teaching  conforms  to  law. 

4.  Each  school  should  be  required  to  keep  a  register,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  form.  This  should  be  provided  as  for  public 
schools. 

5.  One  form  of  statistics  should  be  sent  by  the  private  schools 
to  the  school  committee  or  other  town  or  city  oflQcials  ;  this  form,  or 
an  abstract  of  it,  should  be  sent  to  the  State  authorities,  and  by  these 
authorities  to  the  department  of  education  of  the  general  government. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON. 

West  Newton,  Dec.  31,  1891. 


B. 


EEPOET  OF   GEOEGE   H.  MAETIIST, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  work  for  the  year  lias  beeu  in  the  same  field  and  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  the  year  preceding.  Most  of  it  has  beeu  done  in 
Essex  and  Plymouth  counties.  In  Essex  County  there  has  been  no 
general  progressive  movement,  but  several  changes  of  local  impor- 
tance. Among  these  are  the  re-establishing  of  the  superintendency 
in  Salem,  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  Marblehead  on  the 
basis  of  co-education,  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  building  in 
Essex,  the  approaching  completion  of  the  magnificent  structure  for 
the  two  high  schools  in  Lynn,  and  the  establishing  of  city  training 
schools  in  Newburyport  and  Lynn. 

Training  Schools. 

Local  training  schools,  organized  as  these  are,  have  certain  in- 
herent weaknesses,  and  are  expected  to  serve  only  a  temporary  and 
narrow  purpose.  As  a  recognition  of  teaching  as  an  art,  and  as  a 
means  of  excluding  from  the  primary  school-rooms  girls  fresh  from 
the  high  schools,  they  are  useful ;  as  giving  to  their  students  a  certain 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  school-room  devices,  they  are  also  likely  to  be 
successful.  While  such  facility  is  not  without  value,  it  in  no  sense 
constitutes  professional  training. 

The  school  course  is  limited  to  two  or  three  terms  of  twenty  weeks 
each.  Each  school  comprises  the  four  lowest  grades  in  the  local 
school  course,  occupying  several  rooms,  but  with  no  permanent  class 
teachers.  There  is  a  principal  of  the  school,  with  one  assistant. 
The  rooms  are  in  charge  of  pupil  teachers  in  succession,  and  most  of 
the  instruction  is  by  pupil  teachers  in  succession.  The  principal  and 
assistant  give  model  lessons  in  the  different  rooms,  and  direct  the 
teachers.  In  a  single  session  a  class  of  young  children  will  be  in- 
structed in  several  subjects  by  as  many  different  persons,  only  one 
of  whom  is  an  experienced  teacher,  all  the  others  working  out  lessons 
after  models  furnished  by  the  principal. 

It  is  a  necessary  feature  of  all  practice  schools  that  the  children  are 
more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  novices.  In  schools  organized  as  these 
are,  this  evil  is  at  its  maximum.     Another  defect  is  liable  to  appear  ; 
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the  practice  is  in  danger  of  becoming  merely  an  experimenting  with 
novel  and  taking  devices,  and,  so,  narrow  and  superficial.  The 
training  teachers,  too,  are  in  danger  of  considering  their  institutions 
as  rivals  of  the  long-established  professional  schools,  and  the  pupil 
teachers  are  in  danger  of  imbibing  the  same  spirit,  and  considering 
their  ' '  methods  "  more  valuable  than  the  less  showy  but  more  pro- 
found work  of  the  normal  schools. 

These  schools  are  cheap.  Cities  may  save  money  by  them.  But 
cheapness  is  not  necessarily  a  desirable  quality  in  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  education  of  teachers.  A  bit  of  ancient  history  is  sug- 
gestive. In  Holland,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  teachers  had 
been  trained  by  apprenticeship  as  assistants  during  the  day,  receiving 
special  instruction  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Of  this  custom  a 
historian  says:  "  This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent 
mode  of  professional  training,  but  the  experience  of  fifteen  years 
satisfied  her  statesmen  and  educators  that  this  was  not  sufficient. 
It  made  good  school-masters  but  not  inquiring  and  creative  teachers  ; 
it  produced  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teachers,  and  arrested  the 
progress  of  improvement  by  perpetuating  only  the  methods  of  those 
schools  in  which  the  young  teachers  had  been  practised  as  assistants." 

Nature-study. 

The  work  in  nature-study  in  Plymouth  County  has  been  continued 
another  year,  with  increased  interest  and  profit.  A  larger  number  of 
teachers  have  introduced  it,  and  the  work  has  been  made  more 
systematic.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Association,  in 
October,  reports  were  received  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
schools.  Most  of  these  came  from  towns  whose  schools  are  in  charge 
of  superintendents  ;  but  something  was  done  in  almost  every  town. 
At  the  same  meeting  an  exhibit  was  made  of  school  collections  of 
natural  objects,  and  of  drawing  and  language  work  based  upon  the 
study.  The  exhibit  was  a  surprise,  even  to  those  most  conversant 
with  the  work,  on  account  of  its  size,  its  range  and  its  excellence. 
At  the  request  of  many  teachers  it  was  decided  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  work  ;  and  this  year  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  have  been 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  course  of  work  used  tentatively  in  Quincy 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  science.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Brassil. 
This  course  consists  of  suggestions  for  eight  years'  work  in  the  study 
of  plants,  animals  and  minerals.  The  teachers  of  the  county  are  ex- 
pected to  select  from  this  work  such  lines  as  they  choose,  and  adapt 
them  to  local  conditions. 

In  proposing  this  work  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  in  con- 
tinuing it  from  year  to  year,  the  Association  has  had  no  thought  of 
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usurping  the  functions  of  the  school  committees,  but  only  of  secur- 
ing for  this  study  the  interest  and  benefits  of  associated  effort.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  the  local  authorities  have  received  it  in  this 
spirit. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  educational  intelligence  of 
the  State  that,  in  this  age  of  science,  the  study  of  natural  objects  and 
processes,  which  all  enlightened  thinkers  have  been  urging  for  fifty 
years,  should  be  left  to  force  itself  into  the  schools  by  such  slow  and 
devious  methods. 

Public  sentiment  in  many  towns  is  still  dormant,  though  nowhere 
actively  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  preparatory  scientific  work  into 
the  lower  schools.  Public  speakers  at  conventions,  in  discussing  the 
subject,  often  do  so  timidly  and  apologetically,  recommending  that 
this  study  be  introduced  disguised  as  "language  lessons,"  and  not 
for  its  own  sake  and  under  its  own  name.  The  work  ought  to  be  as 
universal  as  reading  and  arithmetic,  and  as  methodical. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  pupils  at  the  age  of  fourteen  should  not 
possess  the  following  knowledge,  and  have  the  discipline  which 
would  come  from  its  acquisition  :  (1)  the  processes  of  plant  life,  and 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  leading  plant  orders  ;  (2)  the  proc- 
esses of  animal  life,  and  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  branches, 
and  of  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  (3)  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks  ;  (4)  the 
properties  of  matter,  and  the  simple  principles  of  physics  with  their 
more  common  applications. 

Arithmetic. 

In  almost  all  schools  the  average  age  of  pupils  on  completing  the 
school  course  is  one  or  two  years  higher  than  the  course  itself 
requires  ;  that  is,  a  large  number  of  the  children  fail  to  do  the  work 
of  the  course  in  the  specified  number  of  years.  This  has  been  a 
ground  of  complaint  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the  reports  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston, 
from  1865  to  1872,  he  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  advanced 
age  of  the  pupils  graduating  from  the  grammar  schools.  The  evil 
has  not  diminished,  and  public  attention  is  being  called  anew  to  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  requirements  in  arithmetic  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  protraction  of  the  elementary  course. 
Judicious  elimination  would  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil ;  possibly 
some  heroic  excision  would  be  necessary.  Such  excision  would 
remove  from  the  course  :  (1)  certain  subjects  ;  (2)  certain  classes  of 
problems  ;  and  (3)  multitudes  of  individual  problems.  Among  sub- 
jects still  included  in  many  courses,  but  which  could  be  spared,  are 
the  metric  system,  longitude  and  time,  present  worth  and  discount, 
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foreign  exchange,  equation  of  payments,  duties,  compound  proportion, 
cube  root.  Among  classes  of  problems  which  delay  pupils  needlessly 
are  those  under  the  heads,  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common 
multiple,  reduction  of  compound  numbers  and  problems  in  interest. 

But  the  greatest  loss  of  time  is  due  to  the  effort  to  have  all  the 
pupils  solve  all  the  problems  contained  in  the  books.  The  solution 
of  every  problem  involves  two  distinct  processes,  one  purely  numeri- 
cal and  the  other  logical.  In  the  tirst,  a  high  degree  of  expertness 
may  be  acquired  quite  early  in  the  school  life,  and  subsequent  years 
will  not  add  much  to  it ;  in  the  second,  years  tell  more  than  teaching. 
"Work  which  pupils  could  not  possibly  do  at  ten  years  of  age  they  can 
do  easily  at  fourteen. 

The  books  follow  the  illustrations  and  statements  of  processes  with 
multitudes  of  miscellaneous  problems,  some  of  them  containing  rela- 
tions very  difficult  to  be  discovered.  Pupils  who  can  and  do  appre- 
hend the  process  and  cipher  accurately  in  it  are  lost  in  the. attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  which  follow.  The  teachers  are  forced  to  come 
to  the  rescue  and  "  explain"  the  problem,  then  to  re-explain  for  the 
less  bright,  then  to  repeat  for  the  dull,  and  again  and  again  for  the 
duller  and  the  dullest.  In  this  way  all  the  problems  are  finally 
"done"  by  all  the  pupils,  or  rather  by  the  teacher  for  the  pupils. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  this  operation,  with  no  corresponding  gain  of 
power ;  and  when  the  periodical  examination  for  promotion  comes, 
the  weaker  pupils  lose  their  hold. 

All  along  through  the  grades  one  finds  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  this 
sort,  and  nobody  considers  it  worth  salvage.  The  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  would  be  to  carry  the  pupils  steadily  over  the  subjects, 
teaching  the  processes  and  simple  applications,  and  making  a  good 
degree  of  proficiency  in  this  work  a  condition  of  promotion  ;  but  to 
reach  out  toward  the  more  complicated  problems  very  gradually, 
reserving  most  of  this  work  for  the  last  year,  and  at  no  time  basing 
promotion  on  it.  Were  this  course  pursued,  we  should  not  find  in 
the  highest  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  ages  ranging  from  twelve 
to  seventeen. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Under  the  law  of  1885,  which  requires  physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  to 
be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  there  is 
great  diversity  of  practice.  I  have  made  it  a  subject  of  special 
inquiry,  and  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of  material  in  the  form  of 
written  papers.  These  papers  have  been  furnished  by  the  most 
advanced  classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  pupils  have  been 
asked  to  write  for  me  what  they  could  recall  concerning  the  effects  of 
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alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human  body.  They  were  not  required  to 
put  tlieir  names  to  the  papers,  so  that  they  wrote  without  constraint, 
usually  taking  all  the  time  they  wanted.  To  judge  of  the  work  most 
intelligently,  one  should  read  all  the  papers  ;  but  in  this  report  I  can 
use  only  enough  to  illustrate  the  classes  of  work,  or  special  features 
of  the  instruction.  Read  with  the  allowance  which  all  written  papers 
need,  they  are  useful.     They  are  printed  as  written. 

The  cities  and  towns  within  my  inspection  may  be  roughly  grouped 
in  four  classes  :  (1)  those  in  which  oral  instruction  is  given  during 
three  or  four  years  of  school,  with  the  use  of  text-books  during  the 
remainder  of  the  course,  from  four  to  six  years  ;  (2)  those  using  text- 
books only  in  the  last  one  or  two  years,  confining  all  earlier  work  to 
oral  instructions  ;  (3)  those  using  no  text-books,  but  having  regular 
oral  instruction  througliout ;  (4)  those  having  only  oral  instruction, 
of  an  occasional,  desultory  sort.  The  first  three  classes  might  each 
be  sub-divided  into  those  having  regular  oral  and  written  examinations, 
and  those  having  none.  For  the  use  of  the  teachers  in  giving  oral 
instruction  one  or  more  books  are  usually  furnished,  from  which  the 
teachers  gather  material  for  talks,  or  from  which  they  read. 

Of  the  w^ork  of  the  schools  in  the  fourth  class  it  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Pliysiology 
is  to  be  taught  "  as  a  regular  branch."  This  can  mean  nothing  less 
than  it  shall  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  programme  of  school 
exercises.  How  frequently  the  periods  given  to  it  shall  recur,  the 
law  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  ;  but  that  they  should  recur  at 
stated  intervals,  and  frequent  enough  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  con- 
sider them  essential  parts  of  the  school  exercises,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

The  word  occasional  is  so  elastic  that  the  results  attained  in  schools 
of  this  class  may  vary  widely.  In  some  schools  few  facts  have 
secured  a  lodgement  in  the  pupils'  memory,  though  there  is  a  decided 
impression  of  the  harmful  character  of  alcohol ;  for  example  :  — 

Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 
The  effects  of  alcohol  is  bad  because  it  injures  your  health  and  body  and 
in  a  little  while  it  will  kill  you.     When  you  are  cold  and  take  alcohol  in 
liquor  it  will  warm  you  up  for  a  while  and  in  case  of  sickness  the  doctors 
will  give  it  to  you  in  liquor. 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol. 
I  have  heard  that  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  is  a  ruination 
to  the  person  who  uses  it  It  burns  the  person  in  side  and  doen't  him  any 
good  but  does  him  harm.  The}'  say  it  is  good  for  medicine  but  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  we  could  j^et  along  with  out  it.  If  it  is  good  they  abuse  it  by 
puting  it  into  intoxicating  drinks  which  is  very  injuriou  to  the  human  body. 
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Tobacco. 
If  the  persons  smoke  it  will  make  cancers  come  on  there  lips  and  will 
make  the  cancer  in  the  stomach.    Tobacco  often  leads  to  drinking.     Tobacco 
is  sometimes  made  in  filthy  places  and  is  not  good  for  persons  to  use. 

In  other  schools  of  this  class  the  best  pupils  are  able  to  write  as 
intelligentl}'  as  when  more  formal  work  is  done  :  — 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  in  larger  quantities 
it  is  a  narcotic.  Its  immediate  effect  is  exhilerating  but  after  working 
through  the  system  it  stupefies  the  brain  and  makes  the  body  unfit  for  use. 
It  destroys  many  of  the  small  glands  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal 
and  makes  those  that  are  left  hard  and  ropy.  It  makes  ulcers  on  the  small 
intestines.  It  destroj^s  pepsin  which  is  the  fluid  that  digests  the  food  taken 
into  the  stomach,  It  makes  the  blood  flow  much  faster  than  is  necessary 
and  consequently  wears  out  the  heart  much  quicker  than  it  naturally  would, 
It  makes  a  man  a  beast,  It  in  time  takes  the  place  of  food,  and  makes  the 
stomach  a  good  pouch  for  liolding  alcohol,  but  useless  to  digest  food.  The 
poison  in  tobacco  is  called  nicotine,  a  drop  of  this  fluid  will  instantly  kill  a 
doo-.  The  general  effect  of  tobacco  is  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol  although 
it  is  not  so  violent,  it  produces  ulcers  in  the  throat. 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  07i  the  Human  Body. 
When  a  boy  begins  to  smoke  young  his  growth  is  stunted,  his  complexion 
is  sallow,  his  teeth  become  yellow,  and  his  breath  bad.  It  also  works  on 
the  brain.  It  does  not  effect  one  right  oft"  but  by  degrees  The  man  who 
drinks  a  little  at  a  time  does  not  think  he  is  doing  any  harm  to  his  body, 
but  he  is.  His  stomach  is  burning  by  degrees  and  finally  when  he  becomes 
a  drunkard  he  has  no  stomach  at  all,  (so  to  speak).  It  works  on  his  nerves 
and  his  muscles,  and  he  finally  looses  all  his  power. 

The  weaker  ones  have  little  to  say,  but  contrive  to  express  their 

feelings  :  — 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  is  to  produce  raw  sores  in  the 
intestine.  In  time  it  produces  a  disease  of  the  brain  known  as  delirium 
tremens.  A  man  who  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  is  slowly  poisoning  him- 
self and  if  he  keeps  on  he  will  die.  Tobacco  contains  a  deadly  poison 
called  nicotine.     When  the  young  use  it,  it  dwarfs  the  body  more  or  less. 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 
Alcohol  makes  any  one  nervous  and  irritable.     If  any  one  begins  to  drink, 
it  is  very  hard  to  leave  off.    It  irritates  the  stomach  and  heart. 

In  schools  where  the  instruction  is  all  oral,  but  regular,  the  pupils 
write    more    fluently  than    in   schools  of  the    fourth  class.      Their 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  is  apt  to  be  more  comprehensive,  but  it  is 
still  general.     The  effort  to  be  specific  is  not  often  successful :  — 

The  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System. 
Alcohol  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  mankind,  yet  many  people,  falling 
into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  disastrous  spirit,  could  not  live  without  it. 
If  they  could  see  the  picture  of  their  system,  before  and  after  using  the 
alcohol  they  would  not  care  to  drink  another  drop.  When  it  passes  down 
the  throat  it  burns  off  the  skin  leaving  it  bare  and  burning.  It  causes  the 
heart  to  be  it  many  unnecessar}^  times  and  after  the  first  dose  the  heart  is 
in  danger  of  giving  out  so  that  it  needs  something  to  keep  it  up  and  there- 
fore the  person  to  whom  the  heart  belongs  has  to  take  drink  after  drink  to 
keep  his  heart  going  This  unnecessary  work  soon  wears  the  heart  out. 
The  liver  is  also  effected  by  alcohol.  Before  the  use  of  it,  the  liver  is 
smooth  and  velvety.  After  long  use  of  it,  the  liver  is  turned  to  a  differ- 
ent color,  and  there  are  large  pimples  growing  out  on  it.  These  look  like 
nails  and  the  liver  is  called  "  Hob  nail  liver." 

The  Effect  of  Alchohol  on  the  System. 
Alchohol  poisons  the  human  system  After  a  man  has  been  drinking 
alchohol  his  brain  becomes  cloudy  and  he  is  unfit  for  work.  Many  people 
think  that  alchoholic  drinks  help  men  to  do  their  work  better,  but  after 
they  get  used  to  drinking  alchoholic  drinks,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  woi'k 
without  it,  and  they  do  not  do  their  work  so  well. 

Statements  like  the  following  abound  in  the  average  papers : 
"Makes  the  mind  dizzy;"  "  The  skin  on  the  organs  cracks  out;" 
"  Before  alcohol  is  put  into  the  body,  the  liver  is  soft  and  flat,  but 
after  a  person  drinks  it  for  two  or  three  years,  that  organ  becomes 
hard  and  full  of  holes  like  a  sponge,  and  instead  of  being  flat,  it  is 
round  ;"  "  Every  drop  that  is  taken  rushes  to  two  little  cups  in  the 
brain."  The  more  illiterate  pupils  here,  as  in  the  other  schools,  are 
firmly  impressed  that  alcohol  is  an  evil. 

Alcohol,  to  those  who  drink  it  makes  great  blotches  on  your  face,  and 
makes  it  red.  If  you  drink  much  of  it,  it  will  make  you  drunk.  Its  makes 
your  liver  like  leather,  and  is  called  the  hob-nailed  liver.  It  affects  your 
whole  body  and  makes  you  die  sooner.    It  affects  your  heart  the  most. 

The  Effect  of  Alchoall  on  The  Human  Systom. 
When  aman  gets  adrinking  rum,  which  contains  alchoall,  it  goes  to  his 
brain,  and  makes  him  unsenseable      Alchoall  will  quicken  the  pults,  and 
the  hart  will  beat  faster  than  usual  Alchoall  is  poision,  and  will  poision 
the  blood. 

In  some  schools  the  moral  and  social  side  of  the  drink  question 
seems  to  be  made  more  prominent  in  the  oral  instruction  than  the 
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physiological  side.  Some  of  the  best  papers,  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, are  from  these  schools.  Such  are  the  following,  which  are 
scarcely  better  than  the  average  of  the  whole  class  :  — 

The  Use  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  a  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  system,  and  some- 
times causes  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  which  also  leads  to  blindness.  The 
use  of  alcohol  by  grown  up  people,  sets  a  had  example  to  the  young,  who 
surely  cannot  help  from  seeing  intoxicated  men  and  sometimes  womea 
staggering  along  the  street.  It  seems  as  if  young  people  might  resist  the 
temptation  of  what  they  know  will  be  an  injury  to  them,  when  they  see 
the  effects  ;  poverty,  cruelty,  murder,  suicide  and  many  others. 

A  man  who  comes  home  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  with  his  mind 
dazed,  is  often  cruel  to  his  family,  and  what  might  be  a  happy  home  is  an 
i^whappy  one,  on  account  of  the  father's  habit  of  drink. 

In  many  homes  wine  is  on  the  table  daily,  and  the  children  see  it  drank 
before  them,  and  some  are  even  allowed  to  taste  it. 

I  think  the  whole  country  suffers  from  it,  and  it  should  be  put  down  as  it 
has  in  some  places.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Boston,  but  the  i^rohibi- 
tionists  have  not  succeeded  Some  of  the  business  men  say  it  will  hurt 
business,  but  I  should  like  to  have  it  tried. 

The  Use  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  a  kind  of  ardent  spirit.  It  will  paralyze  the  nerves  when 
taken  as  a  drink.  Alcohol  is  generally  used  to  put  in  drinks,  such  as  rum, 
ale,  and  lager. 

When  once  a  man  begins  to  drink  things  in  which  alcohol  is  put,  it  is 
very  hard  for  him  to  stop.  A  man  who  drinks,  almost  invariably,  is  rub- 
bing his  family  of  of  the  money  which  they  aught  to  have  and  which  he  is 
spending  for  his  cravings  of  liquor. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  topics  of  the  day  whether  or  not  drinks,  which 
contain  alcohol  shall  be  sold,  made  or  imported  into  this  country. 

Young  men  who  begin  to  drink  do  it  because  they  think  it  a  smart  thing 
The}^  do  not  look  forward  to  what  will  become  of  them  when  they  grow  up 
to  be  men.  They  perhaps  do  not  think  or  know  that  nations  have  been 
ruined  by  this  curse 

Every  day  this  curse  is  getting  a  stronger  hold  on  our  nation.  Every 
day  it  is  growing  larger  and  larger.  Shall  we  allow  this  curse  to  ruin  our 
nation.     IS'o!     Somehow  it  must  be  stopped  but  how. 

The  Use  of  Alcohol. 

The  pure  alcohol  is  a  liquid  of  about  the  color  of  water.  The  Bible  says 
"  It  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

It  is  mixed  with  wine  and  sold  to  people  as  a  beverage.  To  such  people 
the  ordinary  food  is  not  strong  enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  They 
sometimes  eat  garlic  with  their  food. 

A  liquor  saloon  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  have  in  a  community.  It  is 
generally   brilliantly  lighted  iu  the  evening   to   attract  the  young  men. 
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They  will  stay  away  from  home  for  the  sake  of  being-  in  this  gay  company. 
They  may  loose  their  position  in  business  if  found  intoxicated.  It  is  the 
ruin  of  a  man  to  take  liquor  as  a  beverage 

Drunkenness  leads  to  many  evils.  When  intoxicated  murder  may  be 
committed,  rash  acts,  stealing  and  sometimes  suicide 

A  large  part  of  the  money  spent  in  the  Union  is  for  liquor,  wines  and 
tobacco.  Good  could  be  done  in  every  way  with  the  money  spent  for  these 
purposes. 

In  the  effort  to  have  the  pupils  receive  their  information  in  more 
definite  form,  and  retain  it,  some  teachers  arrange  the  leading  physio- 
logical facts  in  form  and  order,  and  require  the  pupils  to  memorize  the 
statements.  In  classes  where  this  practice  obtains,  the  papers  are 
essentially  alike  :  — 

Alchohol  is  a  drug  of  very  great  power  It  weakens  the  nervous  system 
and  often  leads  to  paralysis.  It  causes  a  disease  of  the  liver,  stomach  and 
kidneys,  and  often  leads  to  dyspepsia,  which  is  caused  by  indigestion.  It 
lessens  the  mental  powers,  so,  that  a  child  using  would  not  be  able  to  learn 
or  think  as  quick  as  he  otherwise  would.     It  often  dwarfs  the  body. 

It  weakens  the  whole  nervous  system  and  often  causes  paralysis,  epilepsy 
or  insanity.  When  used  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  stimulant,  when  used 
in  large  quantities'  it  is  a  narcotic. 

The  higher  faculties  are  first  paralyzed  leaving  the  victim  under  his  lower 
and  meaner  nature 

Alchohol  weakens  the  muscles  of  the  heart  causing  it  to  beat  more  rap- 
idly, distending  the  blood-vessels,  and  overcharging  them  with  blood. 

Alcohol,  irritates,  weakens,  and  inflames  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys 
and  often  causes  fatal  diseases  in  these  organs. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  muscle  of  the  heart  causing  the  blood  to  flow  too 
rapidly  and  thus  distending  the  blood-vessels.  By  use  of  alcohol  the  brain 
is  first  excited,  then  paralyzed.  The  higher  faculties  are  first  paralyzed 
leaving  the  victim  under  control  of  his  lower  and  meaner  nature.  It 
weakens  and  exhausts  the  nervous  system  and  sometimes  causes  paralysis, 
epilepsy  and  insanity. 

Effects  of  Tobacco  on  the  System. 

Tobacco  is  very  injurious  to  the  young  and  no  child  which  uses  it  is  ever 
a  good  scholar.  It  dwarfs  the  body  and  lessens  the  mental  power,  when 
first  used  by  the  young  it  makes  them  feel  sick,  stupid  and  drowsy,  and 
gives  them  a  yellowish  or  sallow  look.  It  hurts  the  action  of  the  heart, 
persons  using  it  are  hardly  ever  if  ever  healthy.  Tobacco  is  a  drug  of  very 
great  power,  a  drop  oil  extracted  from  it  placed  on  a  dogs  tongue  will  kill 
him  nearly  as  quick  as  sprucid  asic. 

Evil  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  drug  of  very  great  j)ower  a  drop  of  oil  exacted  from  it 
placed  on  a  dug's  tongue  would  kill  him  neai'ly  as  piaisic  asid. 
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Tobacco  when  used  by  young  is  always  injonrions.  It  oftens  duarfs  the 
body  and  always  lessens  the  mental  powers.  No  child  usuing  it  is  ever  as 
good  a  scholar  as  he  otherwise  would  be. 

Tobacco  also  causes  diseases  of  mouth  and  throat. 


Passing  to  consider  the  schools  where  text-books  are  used  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  the  character  of  the  papers  presented  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  general  character  of  the  school  and  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  than  on  the  number  of  years  spent  in  the  study  of 
alcohol. 

If  we  select  a  number  of  schools  in  which  the  subject  is  studied 
from  text-books  one,  two,  three  or  more  years,  we  shall  find  the  best 
papers  presented  will  cover  essentially  the  same  facts  in  all  the 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  papers,  after  one  year's  use 
of  the  book,  may  be  better  than  other  schools  will  furnish  after  five 
or  six  years'  study.     For  example  :  — 

A.  — Text-book  one  year ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Effects  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  at  first  acts  as  a  stimulant,  but  when  the  stimulant  has  spent  its 
force  it  leaves  the  body  in  a  very  weak  condition  It  paralyzes  the  nerve 
centres,  and  causes  a  fatty  depo>it  around  the  heart  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  When  alcohol  is  first  talien  into  the  system  it  quickens  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  afterwards  leaves  it  very  weak  so  that  it  cannot  perform  its 
work  properly  Continued  use  of  alcohol  produces  delirium  tremens  which 
sometimes  ends  in  death.  The  appetite  for  alcohol  may  be  inherited  In 
persons  who  use  it  the  nerves  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  drink. 

B.  —  Text-book  one  year  ;  four  lessons  a  week. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System. 

When  a  person  first  tastes  any  alcoholic  liquor,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  like  it ; 
but  they  often  try  it  again  just  to  see  if  they  don't  like  it  Gradually  they 
learn  to  like  it.  Some  persons  drink  to  such  excess  that  their  whole  system 
is  saturated  with  liquor  and  it  would  kill  them  to  go  without. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  muscles  and  makes  them  flabby.  When  alcohol  is 
first  taken  in  to  the  system  it  exhilarates  the  person  and  makes  them  lively  ; 
but  it  soon  produces  a  stupor.  Alcohol  weakens  the  heart,  so  that  it  is  not 
able  to  perform  its  work  thoroughly.  It  eats  out  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  course  the  stomach  is  not  able  to  perform  its  woi'k  of  digesting  the 
food  thoroughly,  thus  causing  indigestion.  Nothing  will  quench  the  thirst 
of  a  man  who  drinks  alcohol  but  alcohol. 
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C.  —  Text-book  two  years  ;  two  or  three  lessons  a  week,  with  written 
examinations. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System. 

Alcohol  drys  the  blood,  weakens  the  mind,  deadens  the  nerves,  causes 
sickness,  sores,  cancers  and  in  every  way  weakens  and  poisons  the  body. 
It  has  a  great  craving  for  water  and  therefore  it  takes  the  most  necessary 
thing  from  our  body.  It  weakens  the  blood-vessels  so  much  that  the  blood, 
which  Hows  with  much  force  when  alcohol  has  been  taken  into  it,  bursts 
them,  this  causing  death  The  blood  often  stagnates  in  the  blood-vessels 
near  the  skin,  causing  it  to  have  a  red  appeai^ance. 

It  weakens  the  mind,  causing  the  victim  to  stagger.  It  also  puts  one  in 
such  a  way  as  to  murder,  steal  and  to  even  worse  things.  The  man  does 
know  he  is  doing  anything  becaitse  the  alcohol  has  weakened  his  mind  so 
much  that  he  does  not  think. 

The  liver,  stomach,  lungs,  and  intestines  are  weakened  and  poisoned 
more  or  less. 

The  teeth  have  a  soiled  appearance,  and  the  gums  are  spungy.  The 
breath  also  has  a  disagreeable  odor. 

The  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  drinks  often  leads  to  insanity. 

D.  —  Text-book  five  years ;  two  lessons  a  week  during  last  two 
years. 

Physiology. 

Alcohol  in  any  form,  is  very  injurious  to  the  body.  Young  children 
should  never  use  it,  because  it  checks  their  groath.  It  weakens  the  brain, 
and  makes  them  seem  very  stupid  at  times. 

People  who  begin  to  use  it,  and  think  it  will  do  them  no  harm,  find  out 
in  after  years  that  it  has  power  over  them,  and  they  cannot  control  their 
appetite     It  also  makes  them  have  an  uncontrolable  temper. 

Alcohol  hurts  the  stomach  very  much.  Without  realy  giving  strength, 
they  give  a  feeling  of  strength  and  confidence.  Their  sensibilities  become 
lively.  Alcohol  often  causes  paralysis  and  insanity,  and  often  enlarges  the 
small  blood-vessels.     People  who  use  alcohcjl  have  very  impure  blood. 

E.  —  Text-book  three  years  ;  two  lessons  a  week  ;  written  exami- 
nations. 

Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  System. 

Alcohol  is  the  fermentation  of  fruits  ands  grains.  The  diflfei'ent  liquors 
made  from  it  are  cider,  beer,  wine,  whisky,  brandy,  and  gin.  Alcohol  is  a 
clear  colorless  fluid  and  is  lighter  than  water.  Alcohol  could  not  be  a  food 
for  the  body  because  it  does  not  nourish  the  body.  The  alcohol  makes  the 
person  dry  and  want  to  drink  a  good  deal  after  using  it.  It  also  takes  water 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  where  it  is  needed.  It  turns  the  blood  to 
water,  and  it  does  not  satisfy  the  hunger  because  hunger  needs  solid  food 
to  satisfy  that,  and  it  does  not  help  to  digest  the  food.  It  does  not  keep 
the  body  warm  as  some  per-ons  think  it  does  It  flushes  the  face,  deadens 
the   body  and   makes   the   face  red  and    bloated.     Alcohol   poisons   thg 
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stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  person  first  commences  to  use  this  for  a 
drink  it  makes  him  sick  to  his  stomach,  and  the  food  does  not  agree  with 
them.  And  after  awhile  the  stomach  gets  diseased  and  tlamed  and  the 
person  dies.  Alcohol  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  medicine  and  never 
should  be  used  for  any  other  use.  It  is  a  real  poison  and  if  persons 
regarded  it  so  the  belter  their  health  would  be  It  is  a  cause  of  thousands 
of  peoples  death  and  nervous  diseases.  And  children  inherit  bad  habits, 
and  are  likely  to  be  weak  minded. 

F.  —  Text-book  three  years  ;  weekly  lessons. 

The  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System. 

When  alcohol  is  first  taken,  it  goes  first  to  the  stomach,  where  it  does  its 
first  harm  It  begins  to  absorb  the  gas'.ric  juice,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  to  mix  the  food.  Then  it  is  carried  into  the  blood,  which  it.poisens. 
'Jhen  it  does  a  great  harm  in  the  brain.  It  destuvys  the  nerves  centered 
there,  and  so  the  person  that  takes  the  poiseii,  does  not  feel  the  cold  or  heat 
as  he  ought.  The  alcohol  in  the  blood,  makes  the  flesh  look  bloated  and 
discolored  Sometimes  persons  grow  crazy  from  the  efl'ect  of  strong  drink. 
So,  we  see  what  a  great  harm  it  does. 

G.  —  Text-book  five  years  ;  semi-annual  written  examinations. 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  Body. 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  and  narcotic.  It  causes  disease  of  stomach  and 
congests  the  blood-vessels.  It  impairs  the  appetite  for  food  It  delays 
and  impairs  digestion.  It  thins  or  coagulates  the  blood  It  collects  in  the 
brain  and  causes  death  It  afl^ects  men  of  all  temperments.  It  causes 
delirium-tremens  if  taken  into  the  system  frequently 

Alcohol  makes  you  lose  your  self-control.  It  draws  w^ater  from  the 
nerves  and  injures  them .  It  quickens  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  wears 
it  out.  It  hastens  circulation.  It  leads  to  crime  of  all  sorts.  It  injures 
the  thought-jDroducing  power.     It  causes  ^^aralysis.     It  causes  insanity. 

H.  — Text-book  five  or  six  years  ;  tw^o  or  three  lessons  a  week. 

Effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  Body. 

Alcohol  is  a  poison,  which  has  great  effect  upon  the  body.  It  injures 
the  brain  so  it  cannot  think  properly,  it  burns  the  stomach,  so  that  it  can- 
not digest  the  food,  it  makes  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  if  it  is  drank  con- 
tinually it  will  finally  kill  a  person,  it  also  poisons  the  blood. 

I.  —  Text-book  six  years  ;  weekly  lessons  ;  class  marking ;  term 
examinations. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System. 

Alcohol  is  very  injurious  to  the  Human  System.  It  effects  every  part  of 
it.  It  stops  the  growth  of  the  bones.  It  makes  imhoalthy  fat  on  the 
muscles  so  that  they  cannot  work  with  much  force  and  are  not  so  elastic. 
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It  enters  the  stomach  and  does  great  harm  there.  It  separates  the  pepsin 
from  the  gastric  juice  and  makes  sores  allover  the  stomach.  It  gets  into 
the  blood  and  makes  it  impure,  and  also  injures  the  blood  vessels.  In  the 
lungs  it  injures  the  thin  membrane  or  lining  to  the  them  and  makes  the 
breath  smell  bad.  The  heart  is  a  muscle  so  that  it  injnres  that  in  much  the 
same  way  as  other  muscles  and  also  makes  it  work  harder. 

The  nerves  and  brain  are  also  injured.  Alcohol  deadens  the  nerves  and 
often  people  will  do  things  when  intoxicated  that  they  would  think  very 
wrong  when  sober.  Alcohol  also  cause  consumption  instead  of  curing  it  as 
some  people  think.  If  children  have  drinking  parent  they  often  weak 
and  sometimes  idiots  Alcohol  is  used  by  some  people  because  they  think 
that  it  will  warm  them  but  it  does  not  only  for  a  little  while  then  they  are 
colder  than  before.  It  has  been  found  that  people  can  work  better  without 
alcohol  than  with  it. 

The  Effect  of  Alcohol. 

(a)  The  effect  of  alcohol  is  that  of  a  nai'cotic ;  it  destroys  character, 
destroys  the  vital  functions  of  the  body  &  has  the  effect  of  a  slow 
poison. 

(6)  The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  &  "fatty  heart"  is  often  the 
result. 

(c)  The  lungs  are  affected  by  having  more  work  &  the  influence  of  bad 
surroundings. 

{d)  The  bones  are  affected  by  having  their  gi'owth  stunted  by  poor  blood 
&  the  injuring  of  the  pieroistum. 

(e)  The  blood  as  the  life  fluid  is  affected  by  a  loss  of  red  corpuscles,  the 
minute  bodies  which  carry  oxygen,  &  from  this  loss  comes  a  disease 
know  MS  Aneamia;  Of  course  there  is  a  large  increase  of  fat  which  is 
entirely  useless 

(/)  The  effect  upon  the  brain  in  slight  does ;  as  a  glass  or  two  at  a 
fashionable  ball,  is  to  inci-ease  or  stimulate  the  action  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
larger  doses  the  nerves  are  deadened  or  the  person  is  hateful  &  finally 
sleeps  it  off     In  a  regular  spree  Delirum  Tremins  is  often  the  result. 

{g)  All  the  senses  are  deadened. 

{h)  The  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  is  separated  from  it,  &  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  stopping  digestion  till  more  can  be  thrown  in  & 
digestion  completed.  The  lining  is  also  irrated  to  the  extent  of  cancers  & 
sores. 

(z)  The  liver  becomes  of  an  immense  size,  swollen,  or  "  hob-nailed." 
Also  a  bad  secretion  of  bile. 

(j)  An  extra  gi'ow^th  of  the  connective  tissue  is  caused  in  the  muscles. 

The  last  two  papers  are  from  a  school  where  the  iDstruction  has 
been  most  thorough  and  systematic,  and  continued  through  the 
longest  period  ;  probably  in  no  town  in  the  State  has  more  time  been 
given  to  the  subject. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  best  papers  ;  from  them  the  others 
shade  down  to  almost  zero ;  for  example,  in  schools  where   a   text- 
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book  has  been  studied  for  five  years,  many  of  the  pupils  can  write 
but  two  or  three  lines  :  — 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco  on  the  System. 

Alcohol  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  system.  It  makes  the  head  feel  thick  and 
heavy  and  also  stupefies. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  and  narcotic,  it  interfers  with  digestion,  causes 
congestion  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  if  you  once  take  it  you  will  want  it 
all  the  time.     Food  is  delayed  by  Alcohol. 

Effects  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  muscles.  Alcohol  affects  the  nerves.  Alcohol 
affects  the  brain. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  injures  the  spinal  cord.  Tobacco  injures  the  brain.  Tobacco 
injures  the  blood. 

In  many  of  the  country  schools  the  amount  of  information  retained 
and  ready  for  use  is  very  small.  The  poorer  scholars,  whose  defi- 
ciency is  marked  by  faulty  English,  are  often  stronger  in  their  ex- 
pressions than  the  more  cultivated  pupils  :  — 

Alcorhall. 

All  liquor  eontanes  alcharhall.  Itpoisionsthe  syliava  and  the  gastrit  juice 
when  it  mixes  withe  the  food  it  stops  the  v/orks  and  the  food  layes  in  the 
stomacke,  which  causes  it  to  ache.  When  the  juice  mixes  with  the  blood  it 
poisons  it.  Next  the  man  is  sick  with  blood  poison  and  dies  and  the  people 
wonder  what  made  him  have  that. 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  another  very  injurious  thing  to  the  body.  It  is  very  injurious 
to  the  heart  esijecially  and  there  are  a  great  luany  men  that  die  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  sooner  than  thoes  that  don't  Some  men  go  craz}'  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  or  they  are  called  delireum  trenians,  and  a  great  many  men 
the  have  used  alcohol  have  become  ministers  and  their  advice  to  boys  or 
anybody  not  to  use  alcoholic  drink's. 

Alcohol  is  very  bad  for  the  stomach  and  is  good  for  the  head  ack  and  it 
is  a  strong  smell  and  It  will  stop  any  one  from  fainting. 

The  Effect  of  Alcohol. 

It  will  gradually  eat  away  the  flesh.  If  any  one  drinks  it,  it  will  pickel 
the  inside  of  the  body. 
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The  Effect  of  Tobacco  on  the  Human  Sistcm. 

The  effect  of  tobacco  on  tho  sistem  it  deadens  the  brain  and  the  user  it 
is  said  to  have  a  sore  heart  which  in  the  gets  clogded  and  they  die  quicker 
than  if  they  did  not  use  it.     it  softens  the  brain. 

In  schools  where  the  text-book  is  begun  early,  I  have  sometimes 
called  for  papers  from  the  sixth  grade,  a  class  which  has  used  books 
for  two  or  three  years.  Here  the  amount  of  information  retained  is 
usually  scanty,  and  in  crude  form.  The  following  are  the  best  papers 
from  school  I,  sixth  grade  :  — 

Effects  of  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  body  and  makes  the  heart  beat  too  fast,  it  also 
makes  the  blood-vessels  enlarge  and  weakens  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Alcohol  makes  a  man  have  a  red  face  because  when  the  blood-vessels 
enlarge  they  show  out. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  system  it  makes  poor  eii'culation  The 
brain  wants  good  blood  but  when  alcohol  is  taken  it  does  not  receive  it. 
When  alcohol  is  taken  the  brain  cannot  send  the  messages  so  well.  Livin- 
stone  found  that  in  Africa  that  the  men  could  do  better  without  it  and 
could  endure  more  heat.  And  in  the  Artie  Regions  the  explorers  can  do 
better  without  it  because  when  they  take  alcohol  they  do  not  know  so  much 
and  can  do  great  deal  better  with  out.  A  man  said  once  that  he  would  not 
have  any  alcohol  used  in  his  factory  because  they  did  not  work  so  well,  and 
if  any  did  use  it  he  would  discharge  them. 

Alcohol  also  makes  the  muscles  weak  and  fat  so  that  they  cannot  work 
so  well. 

If  a  person  once  takes  some  alcohol  he  will  keep  wanting  more  because 
his  appetite  for  it  is  so  strong. 

4lcohol  on  the  Body. 

When  a  man  drinks  the  first  glass  he  cannot  stop  but  wants  more  It 
burns  his  stomach  and  fills  the  blood  vessels  so  full  with  the  watery  sub- 
stance that  they  can  not  bear  the  strain  so  sometimes  an  artery  breaks  and 
death  occurs  instantly. 

About  one-fifth  of  all  the  water  that  is  in  the  body  is  in  the  head  around 
the  soft  fibers  of  the  brain  and  the  alcohol  mixes  with  it  and  takes  it  away 
from  where  it  is  needed.  It  deadens  his  nerves  so  that  the  messages  do 
not  obey  and  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  Many  people  are  in 
prison  for  murder  or  some  other  wicked  thing  because  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  licquer. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  great  murderer  who  was  about  to  kill  a  baby  when 
the  little  creature  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled  so  he  did  not  like  to 
kill  it,  so  he  took  a  gla^s  of  brandy  and  he  did  not  care 

Insurance  men  will  not  insure  the  lives  of  licquor  sellers  because  they 
are  most  always  beer  drinkers. 
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Some  times  when  a  person  is  dj'ing  the  doctor  give  him  alcohol  to  make 
his  heart  beat  faster  till  he  can  give  him  some  other  medicine  and  thus 
sometimes  save  his  life. 


From  school  H,  sixth  grade,  the  following  are  the  best :  — 

The  effects  that  alcohol  has  on  the  body  is  that  it  poision  the  blood,  and 
hardens  the  albuem  of  the  brain,  just  as  it  is  hardens  the  egg  as  if  it  was 
boiled,  and  it  does  harden  the  brain,  so  that  we  can  not  think  as  we  could 
if  we  did  not  drink  the  alcohol,  and  it  hurts  the  heart  because  it  makes  the 
heart  beat  to  fast  because  heart  wants  to  drive  it  out  quick,  and  this  wears 
the  heart  out,  and  so  we  know  alcohol  does  harm  to  the  body. 

Alcohol  poisons  the  blood  and  hurts  the  brain  so  it  is  not  able  to  think 
well.  It  poisons  the  heart  and  lungs  it  makes  people  stuid  and  they  don't 
don't  walk  straight.     And  it  makes  them  have  diseases. 

Sometimes  it  makes  the-heart  stop  beating  and  then  they  die.  Alcohol 
makes  them  so  stuid  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  part  of 
the  time. 

Alcohol  makes  bad  blood  and  bad  blood  makes  poor  bones.  Alcohol 
makes  them  unhealthy  and  so  shortens  their  lifes.  When  people  first  begin 
to  drink  alcohol  it  seem's  bitter,  but  they  keep  on  and  so  get  used  to  it. 

I  have  culled  the  following  statements  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  stomach  and  brain  from  a  large  number  of  papers.  Most  of  them 
are  from  the  better  class  of  papers,  as  the  poorer  scholars  make  few 
specific  statements  :  "  It  separates  the  pepsin  from  the  gastric  juice, 
and  makes  sores  all  over  the  stomach;"  "Destroys  the  fine  mem- 
brane that  lines  it ; "  "Inflames  the  lining  of  the  stomach  ; "  "Inflames 
the  sides,  and  changes  the  pinkish  lining  to  a  bright  red;"  "By 
taking  the  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach,  so  the  stomach  has  no  juice 
to  aid  in  digesting  the  food  ;  "  "  Inflames  the  membrane,  and  causes 
sores  to  come  inside  ;"  "It  uses  up  all  the  tissues  lining  around  the 
stomach,  and  it  uses  all  the  saliva  in  the  body  so  that  we  can  not 
digest  the  food  ; "  "  Will  make  the  lining  of  the  stomach  fat ; "  "  The 
pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  is  separated  from  it,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach;"  "Takes  the  gastric  juice  of  the  lining  and  turns 
the  lining  into  fat;  "  "  Irritates  the  lining,  and  takes  the  water  from 
the  gastric  juiCe  ;  "  "  The  alcohol  in  the  system  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
it  until  the  glands  can  pour  in  enough  gastric  juice  to  dissolve  the 
alcohol;"  "  Burns  the  stomach  so  as  to  raise  little  blisters  on  the 
inside  of  it ;  "  "Eats  the  lining  ; "  "Burns  off  the  coating  ;  "  " Makes 
cancers  come  in  the  system;"  "Makes  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
tough;"  "His  stomach  becomes  black,  and  covered  with  cancers. 
The  moderate  drinker's  stomach  is  not  quite  so  black  ;  "  "  Hardens  the 
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mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  digestive  juice  can  not  get  through  ;  " 
"  Makes  the  gastric  juice  flow  fast,  until  it  becomes  so  weak  it  can 
not  perform  its  part ;  "  "  Causes  the  stomach  to  be  dry  and  hard  ;  " 
"  It  draws  the  pores  of  the  stomach  so  tight  that  the  first  coating  on 
the  stomach  is  so  hard  that  It  can  not  perspire;"  "The  stomach 
becomes  coated  with  a  sort  of  crust,  and  disease  sets  in  ; "  "  Hiaders 
the  action,  and  makes  it  look  like  raw  beef  ;"  "  Makes  great  sores  in 
the  stomach,  because  alcohol  burns  the  stomach;"  "Gastric  juice 
becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  "  "  The  blood  oozes  out  from  the  flesh  into 
the  stomach  ;  "  "  Eats  the  stomach  until,  after  a  time,  a  man  has  no 
stomach  at  all,  so  to  speak;"  "It  hurts  the  brain  by  injuring  the 
nerves,  and  often  the  nerves  break,  and  people  have  apoplexy  ;"  "It 
causes  more  blood  to  go  to  the  brain  ;  "  "  When  alcohol  is  taken,  the 
brain  cannot  send  the  messages  so  well;"  "About  one-fifth  of  all 
the  water  in  the  body  is  in  the  head  around  the  soft  fibres  of  the 
brain,  and  the  alcohol  mixes  with  it  and  takes  it  away  from  where  it 
is  needed;"  "About  one-fifth  of  the  blood  is  in  the  brain,  and 
around  the  soft  gray  matter,  and  among  the  while  fibres  are  tiny 
blood  vessels,  and  the  blood  vessels  are  injured  from  the  drinking  of 
alcohol,  and  then  the  blood  sometimes  becomes  stagnant,  and  head- 
aches often  follow  after  a  glass  of  liquor." 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  in  a  limited  space 
the  present  condition  of  the  physiological  work  of  the  schools.  To 
show  the  work  completely  would  necessitate  printing  all  the  papers. 
After  a  careful  study  of  these  papers,  I  am  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  1.  The  phrase,  "  scientific  temperance  instruction,"  some- 
times applied  to  this  work,  is  a  misnomer.  There  is,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  can  be,  no  such  instruction.  The  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  scientific  study — observation  and  inference  —  are  necessarily 
wanting  ;  neither  the  pupil  nor  the  teacher  can  have  first-hand  infor- 
mation ;  2.  That  the  outcome  in  accurate  knowledge,  resulting  from 
much  of  the  work  done,  is  meagre  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  time 
spent  upon  it;  3.  That  many  false  impressions  are  left  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  ;  4.  That  physiological  details  are  not  suited  to  young 
children ;  5.  That,  however  defective  the  instruction  may  be,  the 
sentiment  of  the  schools  is  sound,  —  the  conviction  that  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  bad  things  to  use  seems  universal ;  6.  That  the  strength 
of  this  sentiment  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  information 
acquired  ;  7.  That,  where  exaggerated  notions  of  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants have  been  acquired,  there  is  danger  of  a  reaction  of  sentiment 
in  the  light  of  after-knowledge.  From  these  conclusions  1  venture 
the  following  suggestions  :  1.  That  committees  and  superintendents 
give  more  careful  attention  to  work  in  this  department,  prescribing 
delinitely  its  limits,  and  requiring  the  pi  escribed  work  to  be  done  as 
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well  as  work  in  other  subjects,  using  the  same  means  for  judging  of 
its  progi-ess  and  results  ;  2.  That  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to 
give  oral  instruction  prepare  themselves  with  great  care  for  the  exer- 
cise, and  see  that  their  statements  are  true,  and  by  frequent  tests, 
oral  and  written,  ascertain  that  their  teaching  is  intelligently  compre- 
hended by  all  the  pupils  ;  3.  That,  when  no  text-book  is  used  in  any 
grade,  the  teachers  prepare,  for  the  highest  classes,  a  summary  of  the 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  different  systems  of  the 
body,  aiming  at  clearness  of  statement,  and  avoiding  exaggeration ; 
4.  That  the  use  of  text-books  be  limited  to  the  older  pupils  ;  5.  That 
so  much  of  explanation  accompany  the  use  of  the  book  as  may  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  error,  and  insure  exact  knowledge  ;  6. 
That,  as  far  as  possible,  technicalities  be  avoided  ;  7.  That  the  pupils 
have  frequent  opportunities  to  express  their  knowledge  orally  and  in 
writing;  8.  That  throughout  the  course  the  moral  and  social  effects 
of  the  use  of  intoxicants  be  made  prominent,  and  abstinence  be 
inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  H.  MARTIN. 


c. 


REPOKT   OF  JOHN  T.   PRINCE, 
AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  work  for  the  year  has  been  in  Bristol  and  Norfolk  counties, 
where  I  have  visited  nearly  every  town,  inspecting  and  examining 
the  schools  and  holding  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

In  my  last  report  I  tried  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  results  in 
examinations,  what  progress  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  ten 
years  in  some  of  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction.  In  this 
report  I  desire  to  present  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  schools  of  the  two  counties  are  maintained,  especially  to 
those  conditions  which  are  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
schools. 

School  Buildings. 

As  a  rule,  the  school  buildings  in  all  respects  except  ventilation 
are  in  good  condition.  There  are  now  few  school-rooms  which  are 
too  small  for  the  pupils  in  attendance,  or  which  are  not  well  supplied 
with  modern  desks.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  out-buildings  within  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  these 
buildings  are  now  provided  with  a  lock  and  key,  and  are  under  such 
inspection  as  to  insure  cleanliness  and  decency. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  State  inspectors  of  buildings  has  gone, 
great  improvement  in  school  buildings  is.  manifest.  New  buildings 
have  been  constructed  with  reference  to  health  and  convenience,  and 
old  buildings  have  been  remodelled  under  their  direction,  so  as  to 
secure  good  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

From  the  reports  of  school  committees  upon  permanent  improve- 
ments, made  during  1891,  in  the  erection  and  alteration  of  school 
buildings,  I  quote  the  following  :  — 

Acushnet.  —  Chimneys  of  two  buildings  changed  to  outside. 

Attleborough.  —  Raisetl  the  roof  of  the  Briggs  Coi'ner  School-house,  to 
give  proper  air  space  per  scholar,  and  ventilated  it  by  use  of  jacketed  stove 
and  flue.  Refurnished  the  "  Farmers  "  School-house  with  modern  furniture, 
and  fitted  up  a  physical  laboratory  for  the  high  school. 

Avon.  —  Hall  in  one  building  fitted  up  for  a  recitation  room. 

Braintree.  —  One  new  building  in  process  of  erection.  Will  cost  about 
$30,000. 
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f^BrookH7ie.  —  Two   new  school-houses  built,  at  a  cost  of   about   f 56,000. 
High  school-house  enlarged. 

Cohasset.  —  One  new  school-house  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  $32,000. 

Dedham  —  Water-closets  placed  in  basement  of  one  building,  doing  away 
with  the  old  out-buildings. 

Dover.  —  In  one  building  alterations  were  made  for  ventilation  ;  in  another, 
better  facilities  for  heating ;  in  a  third,  better  water-closet  arrangements  ; 
and  in  two  rooms  the  blackboard  surface  was  doubled. 

Fairhaven.  —  A  laboratory  fitted  up  in  the  high  school  building. 

Fall  River.  —  Three  new  buildings  erected,  each  containing  four  rooms. 

Franklin.  —  New  high  school  building  nearly  completed ;  ventilated  old 
high  school  building. 

Holbrook.  —  One  new  building  erected  for  five  schools,  including  the  high 
school,  at  a  cost  of  |12,500. 

Hyde  Park. —  Steam-heating  plant  placed  in  one  school  building,  at  a 
cost  of  f  2,500.     One  room  fitted  up  in  Greenwood  building,  at  a  cost  of  $800. 

Manfifield.  —  A  new  school-house  built,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

New  Bedford.  —  A  twelve-room  primary  building,  of  brick,  with  latest 
improvements  in  sanitation. 

Norwood. —  One  two-room  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000. 

Quincy.  —  A  sixteen-room  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Randolph  — High  school  building  remodelled  and  ventilated. 

Relioboth.  —  Two  school  buildings  extensively  repaired,  new  desks  pro- 
vided and  new  out-buildings  erected. 

Seekonk — One  school-house  erected;  two  school-houses  i^epaired. 

Sharon.  —  A  two-room  building  enlarged  to  a  four-room  building. 

Some7'set.  —  Ventilation  improved  in  one  building. 

Stoughion.  —  A  two-room  building  erected. 

Wellesley  —  Complete  system  of  ventilation  placed  in  one  building. 
Weymouth.  —  New  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  put  into  high  school 
building. 

Wrentham.  —  Improvements  made  in  ventilation  in  one  building. 


Text-Books  and  Apparatus. 

There  is  generally  a  full  and  cheerful  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments relating  to  the  free  distribution  of  text-books  and  supplies. 
The  advantages  of  such  provision,  clearly  seen  from  six  years'  trial, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  There  is  no  delay  in  the  supply  of  books,  and  consequently  no 
loss  of  time,  such  as  existed  under  the  former  plan. 

2.  The  attendance  of  pupils,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  is 
better. 

3.  Needed  supplies  are  generally  better  in  kind  and  greater  in 
quantity  than  formerly. 

4.  School  committees  are  frequently  able  to  economize  in  the  pur- 
chase of  text-books,  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  a  better  and  larger 
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supply  of  reference  books  than  formerly.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
supplementary  reading  books,  which  are  now  quite  generally  provided. 

Only  two  objections  to  the  present  system  have  been  urged:  (1) 
the  necessity  of  using  books  which  are  much  soiled  and  torn  ;  (2) 
withdrawal  of  books  from  homes  whose  supply  of  books  is  meagre. 
Both  of  these  objections  might  be  partially  met  by  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  so  as  to  make  the  books  a  gift  to  pupils,  instead  of 
a  loan. 

In  respect  to  apparatus,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  within  the  past  few  years.  I  rarely  find  a  school 
now  not  fairly  well  supplied  with  outline  maps,  globe,  numeral  frame 
blocks  and  other  materials  for  busy  work.  Not  infi'equently  the 
school  committee  ai'e  able  and  willing  to  furnish  more  apparatus  than 
the  teachers  can  use  intelligently.  Boxes  of  geometrical  forms, 
weights  and  measures,  charts  and  specimens  of  minerals  are  some- 
times found  in  school-rooms,  either  used  not  at  all  or  not  in  the  right 
way.  From  school  committees'  and  superintendents'  reports,  just 
received,  I  learn  that  much  new  apparatus  has  been  supplied  during 
the  year,  and  that  several  important  changes  of  text-books  have  been 
made.  These  changes  are  especially  noticeable  as  occurring  in  towns 
having  a  superintendent.  One  of  the  new  district  superintendents 
reports  as  follows:  '"We  have  had  a  revolution  in  school  books, — 
new  arithmetics,  new  language  books,  five  new  sets  of  readers,  new 
histories,  and  a  large  supply  of  all  sorts  of  material.  The  committee 
have  been  very  liberal,  and,  from  having  so  little,  it  seems  as  if  we 
had  an  abundance.  Music  has  been  introduced,  material  for  work 
furnished,  and  a  teacher  employed.  Prang's  complete  course  in 
drawing  has  been  adopted  and  put  into  all  the  schools." 

Another  of  the  district  superintendents  reports:  "Music  charts 
have  been  introduced,  also  mental  arithmetics  and  books  upon  civil 
government,  since  I  was  appointed  superintendent.  Material  for 
busy  work  has  also  been  supplied." 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

But  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  only  four  towns  reporting  changes  in  this  direction  during 
the  past  year,  viz.,  Dartmouth,  Westport,  Randolph  and  Cohasset. 

The  advantages  derived  from  bringing  several  schools  together 
appear  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Supt.  L.  P.  Nash 
of  Cohasset :  — 

"In  September  the  north  grammar,  centre  grammar  and  primary, 
Harbor  primary  and  south  grammar  schools,  with  the  high  school, 
were  all  removed  to  the  Osgood  school  building.  Later  the  people  of 
the  south  end  petitioned  that  their  school  might  be  closed,  and  the 
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children  conveyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  to  the  Osgood  school- 
house,  and  the  petition  was  granted." 

"  In  the  Osgood  school  there  are  five  rooms  below  the  high  school, 
a  first  grade,  second  grade,  third  and  fourth  grades,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  increased  size  of  classes, 
with  fewer  grades  to  a  teacher,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  mental 
activity  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  has  helped  to  get  us  out  of 
narrow  lines  of  work  into  broader  educational  methods." 

"The  discipline  of  the  lai-ge  school  is  much  easier  than  the  man- 
agement of  the  same  pupils  in  smaller  schools  ever  was.  The  janitor 
has  the  boys  in  charge  at  noon,  and  there  is  a  matron  who  takes  care 
of  the  girls." 

School  Attendance. 

Great  variety  is  found  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  school  regis- 
ters. The  rule  in  some  places  is  to  drop  from  the  list  of  membership 
pupils  who  have  been  absent  three  or  five  consecutive  days,  while  in 
other  places  all  pupils  are  counted  as  members  up  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  or  until  they  notify  the  teacher  that  they  have  left  school  with 
no  intention  of  returning  during  the  term.  Hence  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  based  upon  the  average  membership  greatly  varies,  and 
the  town  or  school  that  has  the  highest  per  cent,  has  not  always  the 
best  attendance.  If  statistics  in  relation  to  attendance  are  to  be  kept 
and  reported  at  all,  they  should  be  uniform  ;  and  no  uniformity 
will  be  reached  until  somebody  is  clothed  with  authority  to  make 
it  so. 

In  looking  over  the  registers  of  attendance  and  in  seeking  infor- 
mation from  teachers  and  other  school  officers,  I  frequently  find  that 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  are  violating  the  law 
requiring  them  to  attend  school  thirty  weeks  in  the  year.  Sometimes 
the  excuse  for  such  children's  absence  is  that  they  are  needed  to 
assist  the  parents  at  home,  and  sometimes  no  excuse  can  be  given. 
Certainly,  so  long  as  this  compulsory  law  of  attendance  is  upon 
the  statute  book,  it  should  be  enforced  ;  but  its  full  enforcement 
is  doubtful  while  it  is  left  to  the  action  of  local  officials.  In 
towns  which  have  recently  adopted  the  plan  of  district  supervision, 
some  of  the  violations  of  law  above  noted  have  to  some  extent  dis- 
appeared. One  district  superintendent  reports  that,  by  his  direct 
influence,  several  children  accustomed  to  remain  at  home  to  work  have 
been  induced  to  attend  school.  The  average  membership  and  attend- 
ance in  the  group  of  towns  composing  this  district  have  materially 
increased  during  the  past  year. 

The  establishment  of  the  truant  school  at  Walpole  has  afforded  a 
needed  relief  to  those  cities  and  towns  which  have  no  proper  place 
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for  the  care  of  truants,  while  its  existence  is  a  constant  menace  to  a 
large  class  of  boys  who  need  only  the  fear  of  prosecution  to  keep 
them  in  school. 

Teachers. 

Examinations.  —  Judging  from  the  work  of  teachers  whose  "quali- 
fications for  teaching"  and  "capacity  for  the  government  of  schools" 
are  ascertained  by  school  committees  from  "personal  examination," 
as  required  by  the  statutes,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  means 
are  not  adequate  to  the  end  elsewhere  required  in  the  statutes  of 
having  schools  kept  by  "  teachers  of  competent  ability." 

The  interpretation  put  upon  the  requirement  for  school  committees 
to  make  a  personal  examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teacher  is  quite  varied.  The  plan  in  many  country  towns  is  to  allow 
each  member  of  the  school  committee  to  examine  and  appoint  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  under  his  particular  charge.  The  appoint- 
ment thus  made  is  sometimes  ratified  by  the  full  board,  and  sometimes 
each  member  is  given  full  authority  to  appoint.  No  other  plan  could 
be  devised  which  would  be  attended  with  so  many  dangers  of  bargains 
and  favoritism.  Under  this  plan  of  appointment  teachers  are  found 
whose  education  was  completed  in  the  grade  of  school  which  they  are 
required  to  teach,  and  whose  retention  in  office  appears  to  depend 
more  upon  popularity  in  the  "  district"  than  upon  merit  as  a  teacher. 
Local  prejudices,  marriage,  and  calls  to  city  schools,  compel  frequent 
changes  of  teachers  ;  so  that  inexperience  is  not  infrequently  added 
to  the  teacher's  poor  scholastic  and  professional  training.  Even  where 
experience  is  secured,  it  is  frequently  only  the  experience  of  ineffi- 
ciency, which  renders  improvement  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

In  some  places  there  is  a  formal  examination  given  to  candidates 
either  by  the  board  or  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  board.  This 
examination  is  sometimes  written  and  sometimes  oral ;  but  in  either 
case  it  is  generally  very  slight, — scarcely  more  difficult  than  candi- 
dates are  required  to  pass  for  admission  to  a  first-grade  high  school. 
It  serves,  however,  to  shut  out  illiterate  persons  who  may  apply,  and 
candidates  who  may  rely  upon  "influence"  only  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment. 

In  some  places  I  have  found  young  women  serving  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  for  teaching,  by  observing  the  work  of  regular  teachers 
and  by  assisting  them  for  a  limited  time  without  pay.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks'  observation  they  are  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  an  appoint- 
ment, which  is  doubtless  regarded  as  a  just  recompense  for  services 
rendered. 

Some  school  committees  which  employ  a  skilled  superintendent 
leave  to  that  officer  all  nominations  of  teachers.     When  their  qualifi- 
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cations  are  judged  by  actual  inspection  of  their  work  as  teachers,  or 
by  their  work  as  students  in  normal  and  training  schools,  the  selec- 
tion is  found  to  be  a  good  one.  Such  a  method  is  pursued  in  Wal- 
pole,  Stoughton,  Dedham,  Sharon,  Mansfield  and  Easton  ;  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford  and  Quincy  have  training  schools,  from  which  some  of 
the  teachers  are  obtained. 

The  school  committee  of  Holbrook  rely  chiefly  upon  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  principals  of  normal  and  training  schools. 

The  school  committee  of  Wellesley  report  as  follows  :  "We  seek 
normal  or  college  graduates  for  teachers.  Before  employing  a  teacher, 
we  endeavor  to  visit  the  school  and  examine  his  work.  We  never 
place  an  inexperienced  teacher  in  charge  of  a  room." 

So  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  the  most  severe  requirements 
are  made  in  New  Bedford.  Three  grades  of  certificates  are  given, 
and  no  teacher  is  appointed  who  has  not  had  special  training  or 
successful  experience. 

Normal  Graduates.  —  Occasionally  inefl3cient  teachers  are  found 
among  normal  school  graduates,  and  occasionally  also  some  very 
excellent  teachers  are  found  who  have  had  no  professional  training ; 
but  these  instances  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  is  everywhere 
manifest,  that  the  best  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day  are  graduates  of 
normal  schools.  Failure  of  normal  graduates  to  render  eflficient  service 
may  be  traced  in  nearly  every  instance  to  want  of  sufficient  practice 
in  controlling  a  large  number  of  children.  The  increased  facilities 
for  practice  which  have  recently  been  added  to  our  normal  schools 
will  doubtless  help  to  give  the  graduates  a  greater  power  in  discipline, 
as  well  as  a  more  practical  idea  of  their  work. 

Although  the  number  of  professionally  educated  teachers  in  the 
two  counties  has  increased  forty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  such  teachers  to  the  whole  number  is  still  too  small.  Of 
the  1,506  different  persons  teaching  during  the  past  year,  only  301 
were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or  almost  exactly  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number.  Looking  more  closely  to  the  statistics,  we  find  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  above  number  of  normal  graduates  were 
teaching  in  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
while  in  towns  having  the  largest  number  of  small  ungraded  schools, 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  graduates  were  teaching. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  schools  which  really  need  the  best  teach- 
ers are  now  receiving  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  normal  schools, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  supported  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

Permanency  of  Teacliiyig  Force. — By  reference  to  the  school  re- 
turns for  the  past  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  required  1,324 
teachers  in   the   two  counties,  and  that  there   were   1,506   different 
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teachers  teaching  during  the  year,  or  a  change  of  about  one  teacher 
in  every  eight.  The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  that  an 
improvement  has  been  made  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  perma- 
nency of  teachers'  positions  :  — 


K umber  of  teachers  required  in  1880-81,  . 
Number  of  different  teachers  in  1880-81,  . 
Per  cent  of  changes  during  the  yeai', 
Number  of  teachers  required  in  1890-91,  . 
Number  of  different  teachers  in  1890-91,  . 
Per  cent,  of  changes  during  the  year. 


1,016 
1,242 

22.2 
1,324 
1,506 

13.7 


Looking  more  closely  at  the  figures  of  the  returns,  we  find  that  the 
percentage  of  changes  in  the  larger  towns  is  much  less  than  in  the 
smaller  towns.  In  the  19  towns  having  more  than  three  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  year  1880-81  there  were  14:^^  per  cent,  of  changes, 
and  in  the  same  towns  ten  years  later  the  per  cent,  of  changes  was 
Ij^Q.  The  same  returns  show  that  the  number  of  male  teachers  in 
the  larger  towns  remains  about  the  same,  while  the  number  of  male 
teachers  in  the  smaller  towns  has  decreased  from  65  to  36.  This 
reduction  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  is  not  so  unfavorable  an  indi- 
cation as  would  first  appear,  when  we  consider  that  the  male  teachers 
of  the  smaller  towns  are  frequently  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  are 
employed  during  the  winter  term.  The  reduction  in  number  of  this 
class  of  teachers  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  the  schools. 

Infrequency  of  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  does  not  always 
indicate  that  the  schools  are  in  the  best  condition  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  a  frequency  of  change  always  indicate  that  the  schools 
are  in  poor  condition.  Quincy,  for  example,  noted  for  its  good 
schools,  made  twenty  changes  during  the  past  year  in  its  corps  of 
seventy-one  teachers ;  while  two  of  the  four  towns  reporting  no 
changes  have  as  large  a  percentage  of  poor  teachers  as  any  town  in 
the  two  counties. 

A  few  towns  still  hold  to  the  practice  of  appointing  teachers  every 
term,  but  the  time  for  which  teachers  are  generally  appointed  is  one 
year.  The  following-named  towns  have  elected  some  or  all  of  their 
teachers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1886,  whereby  teachers 
are  elected  during  the  pleasure  of  the  school  committee :  Avon, 
Cohasset,  Dover,  Easton,  Fairhaven,  Fall  River,  Brookline  (in  a  very 
few  instances),  Norfolk,  Quincy  and  Wrentham. 

Supervision. 
Great  advancement  has  been  made  within  ten  years  in  the  exten- 
sion of  skilled  supervision.     In  the  year  1880-81  there  were  in  the 
two  counties  nine  towns  and  cities  employing  men  who  gave  their 
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full  time  to  supervision.  Last  year  the  number  of  such  towns  and 
cities  had  increased  to  twenty-five.  Of  this  number  ten  were  included 
in  districts  formed  under  the  law  of  1888.  The  names  of  the  towns 
are  as  follows  :  Franklin  and  Walpole  ;  Medway  and  Millis  ( with 
Holliston  in  Middlesex  County)  ;  Mansfield,  Stoughton  and  Sharon ; 
Eehoboth,  Swansea  and  Seekonk.  Nine  other  towns,  viz.,  Berkley, 
Fairhaven,  Foxborough,  Freetown,  Holbrook,  Norfolk,  Norton, 
Randolph  and  Westport,  voted  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but 
could  make  no  satisfactory  arrangement  for  union  with  other  towns. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  nearly  all  the  towns  where 
district  supervision  has  been  tried  there  is  general  satisfaction  with 
the  plan.  The  school  committees,  who  are  in  position  to  judge  most 
wisely  of  its  merits,  are  all  in  favor  of  it.  The  following  quotations 
are  taken  from  a  few  letters  recently  received  :  — 

"We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  system  of  joint  superintendency 
under  which  we  have  been  working  for  nearly  a  year  past.  The 
schools  have  never  been  in  better  condition." 

"  I  think  the  supervision  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year  under 
the  district  system  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  Of  course  we 
should  be  better  pleased  if  we  could  command  the  services  of  as 
efficient  a  man  for  five  days  in  the  week  ;  but,  as  that  is  impossible, 
we  are  glad  that  the  State  enables  us  to  secure  him  for  even  a  fifth 
of  that  time.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  use  our  influence  to  continue 
the  system,  and  shall  hope  for  and  expect  even  better  results  in  the 
coming  year." 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  small  towns.  Under  the  new  plan  we 
get  a  live  superintendent  who  gives  all  his  time  in  school,  which  gives 
us  equal  advantages  with  larger  towns." 

"  From  my  own  observations  in  our  district,  as  well  as  in  others,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  opinion  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  former  method  of  school  committee  management.  From  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  school  registers,  I  am  convinced  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  curtailment  of  truancy  and  absenteeism.  To  my 
mind,  the  greatest  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  uniformity  of  better 
methods  pursued." 

"  With  the  very  small  amount  of  time  that  most  men  can  give  to 
the  schools,  and  with  the  want  of  perfect  harmony  which  must 
prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  people  of  entirely  different 
training  and  habits  of  thought,  a  district  supervisor  is  a  great  advance 
in  the  right  direction." 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  results  in  our  schools, of  the  district 
plan." 

"In  the  estimation  of  judicious  voters  and  citizens  of  our  town, 
the  plan  of  district  supervision  has  been  a  success." 
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"As  far  as  I  know,  the  new  plan  of  supervision  has  worked 
admirably,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  continued." 

"  The  plan  of  district  supervision  is  surpassing  our  expectations  in 
its  practical  working.  It  will  take  more  than  one  year  for  a  town  to 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  I  am  confident  the  country 
schools  have  not  received  so  great  an  impetus  from  any  previous  act 
of  the  Legislature." 

"  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  demonstrate  results.  When 
the  superintendent's  plans,  as  now  disclosed,  shall  have  been  applied 
to  our  schools  for  a  season,  we  shall  anticipate  material  improvement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  well  equipped  for  supervisory 
work,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  it,  occupies  a  position  to 
render  the  most  eflScient  service  in  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of 
our  schools." 

"  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  being  accomplished  under 
the  district  superintendency." 

"We  are  satisfied  that  we  have  raised  the  general  tone  of  the 
schools,  and  have  secured  better  results  this  year  than  ever  before. 
I  attribute  this  result  to  several  things,  among  which  the  adoption  of 
the  district  system  of  supervision  is  the  most  important." 

"District  supervision  has  given  good  satisfaction  in  this  town,  as 
far  as  I  can  hear.  The  superintendent  has  been  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  committee,  the  schools  are  doing  well,  and  I  think  give  evidence 
of  improvement.  The  committee  will  strongly  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  for  the  coming  year." 

"  We  had  the  services  of  an  able  superintendent,  and  our  schools 
are  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  his  labor.  The  liberality  of  the 
State  has  assisted  us  in  obtaining  this  service.  We  would  advise 
every  town  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

Miscellaneous  Conditions. 

The  greatest  difference  exists  in  the  towns  in  the  character  of  the 
courses  of  studies  used  by  teachers.  Indeed,  in  some  towns  there  is 
no  course  of  studies  for  teachers,  —  absolutely  no  guide  for  their 
work  except  the  verbal  directions  of  members  of  the  committee.  As 
both  teachers  and  members  of  the  committee  are  subject  to  frequent 
change,  it  can  be  readily  seen  what  mistakes  of  judgment  are  likely 
to  be  made  in  the  assignment  of  subjects.  In  other  towns  the  course 
of  studies  merely  indicates  the  pages  of  certain  books  to  be  gone  over 
in  a  given  time,  leaving  the  teacher  free  to  take  up  or  leave  out  other 
needed  subjects  of  instruction,  and  making  it  obligatory  to  empha- 
size equally  all  subjects  included  within  the  prescribed  limits. 
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In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  good  courses,  as  a  rule,  are  pre- 
scribed. The  subjects  are  placed  in  their  proper  relation,  and  due 
attention  is  given  to  their  relative  importance.  The  following  quota- 
tions, from  four  superintendents'  reports,  just  received,  will  show 
what  has  been  done  in  various  directions  during  the  past  year  :  — 

Brainiree.  —  The  term  intermediate  has  been  abolished;  we  now  have 
four  primary  and  four  grammar  grades.  The  Union  and  Pond  primary 
schools  have  been  reoi-ganized  widi  only  one  grade  in  a  room;  and  the 
grammar  grades  will  be  consolidated  and  rearranged  with  one  grade  in  a 
room  as  soon  as  the  new  building  is  occupied.  One  of  the  mixed  schools 
has  been  changed  to  a  four-grade  primary,  by  transferring  the  grammar 
pupils  to  other  schools.  Only  two  mixed  schools  remain,  and  we  hope  to 
change  these  to  primary  sehools  within  a  year  or  two.  Several  changes  in 
text-books  have  been  made,  each  time  with  good  results.  The  course  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  undergoing  careful  and  systematic 
revision,  at  once  conservative  and  radical.  The  marking  system  and 
method  of  making  promotions  have  undergone  a  radical  change,  no  per- 
centages being  used. 

Brookline. —  More  oral  and  objective  work  has  been  introduced  in  arith- 
metic. History  and  literature  have  been  taken  up  in  every  grade.  Nature 
study  and  elementai-y  science  (physics  and  chemistry)  are  now  pursued. 
Every  class  has  at  least  two  lessons  a  week.  The  Swedish  gymnastics  are 
used  in  all  grades.  Three  new  kindergartens  have  been  opened.  Manual 
training  is  being  added  to  the  course  in  the  grammar  school.  Sewing  and 
cooking  have  been  introduced  in  the  Heath  school.  Large  freedom  is 
granted  the  teacher  in  all  deiDartments.  No  examinations  of  the  usual  sort 
have  been  given  by  the  superintendent. 

Dedham.  —  Improvements  in  matters  of  promotion  and  reports  to  parents, 
includino-  a  distinct  understanding  at  the  expiration  of  each  month  as  to 
whether  promotions  were  deserved  by  the  daily  work  or  not,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  render  pupils  more  studious  and  self-reliant,  and  to  increase 
the  interest  and  confidence  of  parents  in  the  schools.  Teachers'  grade 
meetings  have  been  of  much  assistance,  in  unifying  aims  and  methods,  and 
in  o'iving  a  more  approved  and  practical  turn  to  teachers'  efforts. 

New  Bedford.  —  We  are  to  have  a  cooking  school,  are  extending  our  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  sewing,  and  are  investigating  the  subject  of  wood- 
working. We  are  also  preparing  to  do  something  in  the  line  of  natui'e 
studies.  We  have  abolished  our  farm  school  for  truants,  and  have  united 
with  other  cities  in  the  support  of  a  truant  school  atWalpole.  Our  evening 
schools  have  been  reorganized,  a  course  of  study  adopted  for  them,  and  the 
enrollment  increased  from  300  to  1,400. 

General  Conclusions. 
From  this  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  public 
schools  are  maintained,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  some  grave  defects 
which  must  be  corrected  before  the  best  results  can  be  reached. 
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If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  compulsory  laws  of  the  State 
relating  to  school  attendance  are  not  properly  enforced  in  some  sec- 
tions, it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  other  means  for  their 
enforcement  than  are  now  provided.  From  what  local  officials  them- 
selves say  of  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law,  it  would  seem  that 
prosecution  might  well  be  left  to  a  general  agent,  appointed  either  by 
the  Governor  or  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

There  should  be  some  remedy  for  the  poor  effects  resulting  from 
poorly  constructed  courses  of  studies.  From  the  quite  general  favor 
with  which  the  course  of  studies  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  received  a  few  years  ago,  it 
would  seem  feasible  for  a  general  course  to  be  issued  by  the  same 
official,  for  the  State  at  large,  subject  to  such  changes  as  the  varying 
circumstances  of  towns  and  cities  might  demand.  This  course,  to 
be  effective,  should  be  authoritative  in  all  cities  and  towns  in  deter- 
mining the  general  distribution  of  subjects  now  required  by  law. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  course,  prepared  by  professional  skill, 
besides  meeting  a  needed  want  in  small  towns,  would  prevent 
dangers  of  a  frequent  change  of  administration  in  cities  and  large 
towns. 

In  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  which  there  is  at 
present  the  widest  possible  difference,  some  further  measures  of  relief 
should  be  extended  by  the  State  to  such  towns  as  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  their  schools  up  to  the  high  standard  of  cities  and  large  towns. 
If  by  legislative  enactment  it  could  be  decreed  that  after  a  certain 
time  —  say  five  years  —  no  school  in  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
taught  by  any  person  who  had  not  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  pro- 
fessional training,  and  if  added  to  that  it  could  also  be  decreed  that 
no  teacher  in  the  State  should  receive  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
for  a  full  year's  service,  we  should  have  within  a  few  years  in  every 
part  of  the  State  the  best  schools  in  the  world.  A  necessary  adjunct 
to  this  scheme  would  be  of  course  State  assistance  to  those  towns 
which  could  not  afford  to  meet  its  conditions.  If  such  a  plan  seems 
too  radical,  as  pointing  too  much  in  the  direction  of  centralization, 
the  least  which  should  be  done  would  be  to  provide  means  of  pre- 
venting the  employment  of  ignorant  and  poorly  trained  teachers. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  some  other 
competent  board,  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  could  be 
examined,  and  to  successful  candidates  there  could  be  given  certifi- 
cates of  different  grades.  From  these  candidates  school  committees 
could  select  their  teachers,  and  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  which  is 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  appoint  persons  as  teachers  upon 
other  considerations  than  merits. 
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The  difficulty  wMcli  towns  have  in  forming  districts  for  school 
supervision  suggests  the  advisability  of  districting  the  State,  and 
giving  to  the  towns  the  same  powers  and  privileges  which  towns 
included  in  districts  now  enjoy.  Under  such  a  plan  the  districts 
might  be  somewhat  larger  than  they  are  at  present,  and  all  the 
schools  might  share  the  benefits  of  skilful  supervision,  which  are 
now  enjoyed  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE. 
December  31,  1891. 
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REPOET   OF  A.  W.  EDSOIS^, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  regular  work  of  inspection  during  the'  past  year  I  have 
visited  schools  and  held  teachers'  meetings  in  the  following-named 
towns  :  — 

Sutton, 
Wales, 
Webster, 
Wilbraham. 

By  invitation,  or  for  some  special  purpose,  I  have  visited  the  com- 
mittees or  some  of  the  schools  in  — 


Ashburnham, 

Holland, 

Athol, 

Ludlow, 

Auburn, 

Oakham, 

Barre, 

Paxton, 

Hampden, 

Agawam, 

Ashburnham, 

Auburn, 

Bolton, 

Boylston, 

Brookfield, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chester,   . 

Dudley, 

Erving, 

Gardner, 


Grafton, 

Lancaster, 

Longmeadow, 

Milford, 

Millbury, 

Noi-th  Brookfield, 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Palmer, 

Rutland, 

Shrewsbury, 

Somerville, 


Springfield, 

Sutton, 

Tempi  eton, 

Watertown, 

Wendell, 

Westborough, 

West  Boylston, 

West  Brookfield, 

Westfield, 

West  Springfield, 

Winchendon, 

Worcester. 


I  have  also  held  teachers'  meetings  or  assisted  some  other  agent  at 
meetino;s  in  — 


Ayer,  Lawrence, 

Blackstone,  '        Longmeadow, 

Brimfield,  Lunenburg, 

Brookfield,  Monson, 

Charlton,  Northborough, 

Chester,  Noi'thbridge, 

Douglas,  North  Brookfield, 

Everett,  Palmer, 

Grafton,  Petersham, 

Holden,  Princeton  (2), 

Hubbardston,  Royalston, 

Lancaster,  Rutland, 

At  many  of  these  meetings  teachers  from  other  towns  than  those 
named  above  were  present. 


Shrewsbury, 
South  borough, 
Sturbridge, 
Tempi  eton  (2), 
Upton, 
Uxbridge, 
Warren, 
Westborough, 
West  Brookfield, 
Westminster  (2), 
West  Springfield, 
Winchendon. 
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At  evening  meetings  I  have  addressed  the  people  of  — 

Agawam,  Hubbardston,  Rutland, 

Auburn,  Lunenburg  (2),  Shrewsbury, 

Bolton,  Longmeadow,  Sturbridge, 

Boylston,  Millbury,  Sutton, 

Brimfield,  Monson,  Templeton, 

Brookfield(2),  North  Brookfleld,  Wales, 

Charlton,  Oxford,  Westminster  (2), 

Chester,  Petersham,  West  Brookfleld, 

Grafton,  Phillipston,  Winchendon. 

On  special  occasions  I  have  given  addresses  at  Abington,  Brookfleld, 
Hopedale,  Westborough  ;  at  the  Hampden,  Middlesex  and  Worcester 
county  teachers'  associations,  and  assisted  at  the  institutes  at  Holyoke, 
West  Boylston,  North  Brookfleld  and  Westfield. 

Much  of  my  time  and  effort  have  been  directed  the  past  year  in 
preaching  the  good  gospel  of  supervision  ;  in  explaining  to  school 
committees,  tax-payers  and  voters  the  value,  need,  cost  and  practical 
working  of  skilled  supervision  ;  in  getting  school  committees  to  agree 
upon  a  common  basis  in  forming  union  districts  ;  in  working  with 
superintendents,  committees  and  teachers  in  making  supervision  a 
success.     The  result  has  been  gratifying. 

Of  the  nineteen  towns  in  Worcester  County  formed  into  districts 
and  employing  superintendents,  not  one  refused  last  spring  to  continue 
the  plan,  nearly  every  town  voting  unanimously  and  heartily  the 
money  necessary.  In  addition,  flve  new  districts  were  formed,  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Brookfleld  and  North  Bi'ookfleld ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Howe,  superintendent. 

2.  West  Brookfleld,  Sturbridge  and  Charlton  ;  Mr.  Edward  Dixon,  super- 
intendent. 

3.  Grafton  and  Upton  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Holmes,  superintendent. 

4.  Oxford,  Millbury  and  Dudley;  Mr.  J.  S.  Cooley,  superintendent; 

5.  Winchendon,  Boylston  and  West  Boylston ;.  Mr.  C.  P.  Hall,  sujDer- 
intendent. 

Gardner  also  voted  to  employ  a  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Justus 
Dartt  was  engaged.  Lunenburg  joined  the  Princeton  district.  Mendon 
again  voted  for  supervision,  but  failed  to  make  a  union  with  any  other 
town. 

To  show  the  change  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  competent 
supervision,  I  note  the  fact  that,  of  the  fifty-nine  towns  and  cities  in 
Worcester  County,  three  years  ago  but  eight  of  them  employed  super- 
intendents of  schools,  while  up  to  the  present  time  the  number  has 
been  increased  io  forty-four. 
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Owing  to  some  local  differences,  one  town  in  the  Agawam  district 
(Longmeadow)  voted  out ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  no  superintendent 
has  been  employed  there  since  last  May,  much  to  the  regret  of  every 
member  of  the  three  school  committees  and  all  friends  of  good 
schools. 

Reports  from  Superintendents. 

Desiring  to  obtain  some  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  work 
and  results  of  supervision,  as  seen  from  superintendents'  eyes  (last 
year  I  reported  the  views  of  school  committees),  I  lately  addressed 
the  superintendents  in  my  district  a  circular  letter,  asking  for  a  brief 
statement  of  (1)  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  (2)  the  special  lines  of  work  attempted,  (3)  the  number 
and  character  of  the  teachers'  meetings  held,  (4)  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, (5)  the  pi'ogress  and  improvements  noted,  and  (6)  sug- 
gestions for  further  improvement.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  replies  received,  the  answers  naturally  varying  according  to 
local  conditions  :  — 

Present  Condition. 

A  few  schools  in  exeellenc  condition,  others  of  a  low  grade;  buildings 
jwor,  books  and  supplies  scai'ee ;  village  schools  in  good  condition,  v^hile 
the  out-district  schools  have  been  neglected  ;  village  schools  over-crowded, 
the  out-district  schools  small ;  too  few  weeks  required ;  results  as  yet 
unsatisfactory,  mental  action  confined  largely  to  mere  memorizing;  work 
in  reading  and  arithmetic  specially  poor ;  but  little  as  yet  attempted  in  the 
line  of  physiology,  drawing,  music  and  nature  study ;  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
teaching  force  excellent ;  low  wages  necessitating  frequent  changes  in 
the  teaching  force,  loss  of  the  best  talent,  and  employment  of  too  many 
young  and  poorly  prepared  teachers. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  superintendent's  report  and  that 
of  the  average  school  committee  man  :  the  superintendent  looks  at 
the  schools  from  a  comparative  stand-point,  regarding  their  present 
condition  as  far  below  the  ideal  to  which  in  the  near  future  he  hopes  to 
bring  them;  while  the  committee-man,  having  but  little  personal 
knowledge  of  better  schools  and  better  work,  almost  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  teaching,  educational  literature  and 
the  best  phases  of  modern  education,  naturally  inclined  to  ignore  or 
refrain  from  exjiosing  any  apparent  defects,  compares  the  schools 
with  their  condition  a  short  time  before,  invariably  from  a  superficial 
and  optimistic  stand-point. 

The  very  common  statement  found  in  school  reports,  "  Our  schools 
are  in  a  greatly  improved  condition^  marked  j^rogress  being  noted  all 
along  the  line,"  has  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the  public,  willing  and 
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anxious  to  hear  just  that  verdict.  The  result  of  course  is  another 
year's  peaceful  rest,  with  possibly  a  slight  decrease  in  appropriations. 
It  should  be  the  mission  of  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  our 
schools  to  direct  the  work  of  teachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
their  labors  fruitful  of  the  highest  possible  results.  An  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Worcester 
County  expresses  the  sentiment  of  many  teachers  :  — 

We  have  no  superintendent,  and  we  are  not  going  forward.  These 
schools  cannot  stand  still ;  they  must  be  and  are  falling  backward.  Our 
truant  officer  is  only  a  name  We  order  books  and  repeat  the  order  more 
than  four  times  before  getting  it  filled,  even  if  it  is  ever  attended  to.  All 
the  committee  asks  is  that  the  schools  go  without  friction. 

WbrJc  attempted. 

Placing  the  buildings  and  out-houses  in  proper  condition ;  providing 
a  better  supply  of  books,  blackboards  and  apparatus;  grading  or  pai'tially 
grading  all  the  schools  ;  classifying  the  jDupils  ;  outlining  a  course  of  study, 
and  training  the  teachers  to  interpret  and  apply  it;  sti'engthening  the 
weak  places,  and  unifying  the  work  in  all  subjects  and  grades ;  checking 
the  tendency  to  drift ;  introducing  new  studies,  as  physiology,  form  study 
and  drawing,  music,  nature  study,  and  observation  lessons  on  minerals, 
plants  and  animals;  encouraging  promptness  and  regularity,  neatness  and 
cleanliness  on  the  i^ai-t  of  puj3ils  ;  awakening  an  intei'est  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  leading  them  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  good  school 
and  a  poor  one. 

The  field  of  work  in  any  district  is  a  broad  one,  almost  without 
limit.  The  danger  is  that  superintendents,  observing  so  many  things 
that  need  immediate  attention,  will  push  too  hard  and  move  faster 
than  the  people  will  follow.  Their  course,  therefore,  in  keeping  to 
"the  slow  but  sure"  policy,  as  has  been  done  in  most  cases,  is  the 
only  safe  one.  Any  attempt  to  rectify  most  mistakes,  or  at  once 
make  model  schools,  would  prove  in  all  cases  dismal  failures. 

Said  a  prominent  member  of  a  school  committee  upon  forming  a 
district  last  spring  :  "I  wish  to  select  for  superintendent  a  man  who 
will  do  for  my  town  what  Colonel  Parker  did  for  Quincy."  If  the 
superintendent  selected  had  attempted  anything  of  the  kind,  he  would 
have  found  himself  in  trouble.  Not  many  communities  will  back  up 
a  superintendent  and  committee  as  did  the  people  of  "Quincy,  however 
much  may  be  the  need  of  heroic  work. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  that  this  work  will  never  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
completed ;  there  will  ever  be  possibilities  yet  unattained,  mistakes 
to  be  corrected,  weaknesses  to  be  avoided,  even  with  the  closest  and 
most  eflEicient  supervision. 
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Teachers'  Meetings. 

General  or  grade  meetings  held  monthly  or  oftener,  —  in  one  district 
twenty-three,  in  another  fifteen,  since  last  May;  a  portion  of  the  time  used 
by  the  superintendent  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  work  desired,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  mistakes  observed,  principles  violated,  in  illustra- 
ting good  methods,  in  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  j)sychology  as  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  all  teaching,  in  directing  a  course  of  professional 
reading;  the  teachers  also  assist  by  giving  ilhisti-ative  class  exercises,  by 
exhibiting  specimens  of  pupils'  work,  by  reporting  on  what  was  observed 
visiting  day,  by  engaging  in  the  discussions,  reading  papers,  etc.  Other 
superintendents,  State  agents,  and  citizens  from  time  to  time  render  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

The  value  of  skilled  supervision  rests  almost  entirely  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  do  better  work.  That  superintendent,  in  city  or 
country,  who  for  any  reason  —  inability  or  disinclination  —  fails  to 
meet  his  teachers  often  and  regularly,  to  train  them  in  the  best 
phases  of  modern  education,  to  unify  and  strengthen  the  work,  is 
poor  property.  The  idea,  occasionally  advanced,  that  good  teachers 
do  not  need  this  training,  is  mere  nonsense,  a  weak  excuse  for 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  one  (superintendent  or  com- 
mittee man)  offering  it.  One  may  while  away  his  time  in  attending  to 
statistics,  reports,  in  ordering  and  distributing  books  and  supplies, 
attending  to  cases  of  truancy,  to  committee  meetings  and  the  like, 
and  have,  or  appear  to  have,  no  time  for  training  teachers  ;  but  all 
this  work  has  no  professional  element  in  it, —  a  clerk  can  do  it,  and 
do  it  well.  The  professional  part,  for  which  a  higher  salary  is  paid, 
should  and  usually  does  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent's time  and  thought. 

A  superintendent,  then,  is  or  should  be  an  expert,  critic  teacher  of 
large  and  successful  experience  ;  a  deep  student  of  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching ;  one  who  understands  thoroughly  the  principles 
involved  in  good  teaching,  and  can  detect  at  a  glance  any  violation 
of  these  principles.  He  is  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  modern 
education  at  its  best,  and  able  to  teach  his  teachers  how  to  raise  their 
schools  to  a  higher  standard.  In  unifying  the  work,  in  keeping  the 
schools  abreast  of  the  times,  in  watching  for  weak  places  and  at 
once  applying  the  remedy,  in  putting  the  whole  teaching  force  at  its 
best  and  making  the  most  of  all,  demands  the  whole  time  and  effort 
of  an  expert.  This  work  the  school  committee,  with  other  interests 
on  their  minds,  having  neither  the  time  nor  training  necessary,  even 
if  they  have  the  ability,  cannot  do.  As  a  result,  they  rarely  hold 
teachers'  meetings,  map  out  courses  of  study  and  interpret  the  same, 
encourage  good  teachers  and  stimulate  poor  ones  to  better-directed 
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effort.  They  often  do  most  excellent  service  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools,  for  which  great  praise  is  due,  and  at  the  same  time  fail  of 
doing  what  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do,  —  the  professional  part  of 
school  direction  and  management. 

Difficulties. 

Aids.  —  Poor  buildings;  scant  supply  of  books,  especially  reference 
books  and  supplementary  readers ;  little  apparatus ;  some  schools  very 
small,  others  crowded. 

Teachers.  —  Poorly  paid  ;  young  and  untraim^d  ;  old  and  fossilized  ; 
"  wretched  scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  behind  teachers'  desks  ;  "  home 
talent  and  therefore  unwilling  to  be  taught,  knowing  that  they  are  impreg- 
nable in  their  positions,  however  unsatisfactory  their  work;  "unsympa- 
thetic attitude  on  the  part  of  old  teachers  who  dislike  to  be  diverted  from 
their  well-trodden  paths  ;  "  absence  of  s^aiipathetic  and  intelligent  work, — 
nothing  aimed  at,  little  accomplished  ;  "  school  keepers,  instead  of  school 
teachers";  attitude  of  the  high  school  principal;  frequent  changes  and 
loss  of  the  best  talent. 

School  Committees.  —  Lack  of  harmony  and  unity  of  action  ;  division  of 
schools  among  the  several  members  in  the  emploj'ment  of  teachers  and 
care  of  buildings ;  no  regular  time  for  committee  meetings,  and  rarely 
held  ;  superintendent  not  consulted  ;  vacillation  on  the  part  of  weak-kneed 
members ;  "  constant  and  determined  opposition  to  every  progressive 
step  ;  "  opposition  to  suiDerintendenc}^  and  the  superintendent ;  carelessness 
and  negligence  in  ordering  and  distributing  supplies ;  no  attention  given 
to  truancy  ;  lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

The  PeojJle.  —  Lack  of  appreciation  of  good  teachers  and  good  work ;  all 
teachers  ranked  alike ;  little  interest  shown ;  few  visits  to  the  schools, 
fewer  calls  upon  superintendent;  indifference  exhibited  in  I'cquiring  obedi- 
ence, promptness  and  regularity  of  children  ;  lack  of  judgment  in  their 
public  and  private  criticisms  of  the  schools,  teachers,  committee  and 
superintendent ;  false  economy  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

The  difficulties  are  many  and  trying,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions;  the  schools  are  scattered,  the  distances  great,  the  roads 
at  times  almost  impassible.  To  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  several 
committees  in  towns  somewhat  separated,  and  often  jealous  of  each 
other,  each  member  of  the  committees  having  his  own  peculiar  views 
as  to  methods  and  management,  requires  more  grace  and  good  nature 
than  are  given  to  most  mortals. 

In  most  towns  school  committees  have  rendered  the  superintendent 
all  the  assistance  possible.  They  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
him,  and  have  encouraged  him  in  every  way.  In  two  or  three  towns, 
however,  the  sole  effort  of  certain  members  of  school  committees  the 
past  year  has  been  to  neutralize  all  attempts  of  the  superintendent  to 
advance  the  school  interests, —  and  they  have  succeeded  remarkably 
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well.  If  such  men  cannot  be  removed  from  office,  the  committee 
should  be  enlarged  and  thus  their  power  lessened.  Of  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  meet  a  superintendent,  an  unfriendly  committee  man  heads 
the  list.  With  the  words  of  a  certain  superintendent  who  is  having 
his  share  of  trouble,  I  most  heartily  agree  :  — 

What  is  needed  here  is  not  more  money,  not  better  teachers,  not  more 
interest  on  the  part  of  people,  but  a  better  management  on  the  part  of  the 

committee  and  less  interference  on  the  part  of with  teachers,  pupils 

and  superintendent.  So  long  as  liis  power  is  unlimited,  no  man  can  do  his 
best  work  as  superintendent. 

Progress. 

Better  accommodations;  new  buildings;  additional  schools  ;  consolidation 
of  very  small  schools  ;  better  classification  ;  more  weeks  in  the  school  year  ; 
improved  attendance;  thorough  monthly  repoi-ts  and  enforcement  of  the 
truancy  law ;  less  trouble  in  reference  to  dismissals  ;  promotions  regulated  ; 
pupils  better  prepared  for  the  high  school ;  a  larger  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  ;  training  classes  established ;  much  more  educational  literature  in 
the  hands  of  teachers ;  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings  well  attended, — 
"not  a  teacher  ever  absent  from  a  teachers'  meeting;"  appreciation  of 
modern  methods  ;  increased  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teachers  ;  courses  of 
study  modified,  and  new  ones  introduced ;  schools  graded  and  all  work 
unified ;  new  studies  introduced ;  ovei'-lapping  of  studies  checked;  topical 
teaching  followed;  power  of  expression  and  confidence  gained;  use  of  the 
public  library  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  line  of  school  work,  and  pro- 
fessional reading  encouraged. 

Naturally,  progress,  as  in  the  case  of  difficulties,  varies  with  the  spirit 
and  worth  of  the  committees  and  teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the 
public  pulse.  In  some  towns  in  Worcester  County  the  schools  have 
improved  one  hundred  per  cent,  within  two  years.  An  entirely  differ- 
ent atmosphere  pervades  their  school  system.  What  is  true  of  a  few 
towns  should  be  true  of  all. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement. 
Further  consolidation  of  small  schools;  more  and  better  books,  especially 
readers  and  reference  books  ;  larger  supply  of  apparatus  and  various  aids ; 
promptness  in  ordering  and  delivering  books  and  supplies ;  better  care  of 
the  same ;  greater  care  in  selecting  well-educated  and  properly  trained 
teachers ;  permanency  in  the  teaching  ranks ;  reduction  in  the  number  of 
members  of  the  school  committee  ;  school  committees  to  act  as  a  body  rather 
than  individually  in  selecting  teachers  and  caring  for  schools,  and  to  consult 
the  superintendent  in  so  doing ;  the  entire  State  to  be  districted,  and  each 
district  required  to  employ  a  sxtperiutendent ;  permanency  of  tenure  in  the 
office  of  superintendent;  great  care  in  the  selection  of  broad-minded, 
public-spirited,  progressive  men  and  women  for  members  of  the  school 
committee ;  liberal  appropriations. 
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This  brief  statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools  is 
not  at  all  discouraging,  though  at  first  glance  it  may  appear  otherwise. 
Weaknesses  do  exist ;  it  is  well  to  face  them  and  strive  to  remove 
them.  No  school  or  teacher  as  yet  has  attained  perfection.  The 
public  school  system,  like  human  nature,  will  always  be  susceptible 
of  improvement.  Its  conduct  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  once  and 
forever,  like  the  position  and  magnitude  of  a  fixed  star,  or  the  truth 
of  some  mathematical  calculation.  It  is  rather  a  constantly  devel- 
oping art,  which  must  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-varying  condition  of 
public  need. 

The  public  should  desire  earnestly  and  labor  unceasingly  to  keep 
its  schools  abreast  of  the  times,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is 
progress  in  teaching,  as  in  all  other  lines  of  business.  The  public 
school  system  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  a  constant  growth.  The 
observation  and  experience  of  teachers  in  this  and  other  countries  are 
leading  to  better  work  and  better  results.  That  school  or  school  sys- 
tem which  fails  to  keep  step  with  the  march  of  progress  is  sure  to  be 
left  in  the  race. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  the  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Their  willingness  to  appropriate  money,  to  in- 
dorse advanced  movements,  to  attend  educational  meetings  and  visit 
schools,  is  most  encouraging. 

Results. 

In  my  visits  to  schools  I  often  give  pupils  oral  and  written  tests, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  definitely  what  they  have  learned,  how 
they  have  mastered  subjects,  their  power  of  independent  thought,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  their  attention  in  certain  lines  where  they 
may  be  specially  weak.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  usuall}'  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  instruction  given.  Some  of  these  results  are  very 
creditable  to  teachers  and  pupils  ;  some  are  the  reverse. 

To  prove  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  not  all  perfect,  that  some 
poor  work  is  yet  done,  I  give  the  result  Of  an  examination  I  attended 
last  June  in  a  grammar  school  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict. In  this  school  were  two  classes,  one  about  ready  (  ?)  for  the 
high  school  and  one  to  remain  a  year  longer.  The  principal  of  the 
school  prepared  the  questions,  a  review  of  the  term's  work,  and  con- 
ducted the  examination  himself.  Observing  that  many  of  the  answers 
were  rather  unique,  I  kept  the  papers  for  further  examination.  From 
these  thirty-two  papers  I  culled  the  following  answers  to  the  questions, 
"  What  is  an  idea?  "  "  What  is  a  thought?  "  "  What  is  language  ?  " 
"What  is  the  English  language?"  "What  are,  the  three  ways  of 
communication  ?  " 
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An  idea  is  a  thought ;  is  an  thought ;  is  a  sudden  thought  in  the  mind  ;  is 
a  sudden  though ;  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words ;  is  a  thought  unex- 
pressed in  mind  ;  is  a  thought  or  mental  conception  ;  is  a  clear  thought  in 
the  mind  or  brain  ;  is  a  part  of  a  thought ;  is  a  thought  that  something  will 
happen  ;  is  a  thought  of  something  that  is  going  to  happen  ;  is  something 
you  think  would  seem  nice  to  happen  ;  is  something  you  think  of ;  is  some- 
thing you  think  of  doing;  is  an  expression  of  words;  is  an  expression  of 
words  by  the  mouth ;  is  an  expression  of  words  from  the  mouth  ;  is  an  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  by  words ;  is  the  expression  of  thoughts  bye  words ; 
is  something  expressed  in  our  mind ;  is  a  picture  in  the  mind ;  is  that  which 
is  present  in  the  mind  and  expression  of  thought  by  words. 

A  thought  is  an  idea ;  is  an  idea  or  an  idea  expressed  in  words  ;  is  much 
the  same  as  an  idea ;  is  something  you  think  ;  is  something  you  think  of ;  is 
something  you  think  of  doing  or  saying  ;  is  something  in  your  mind  which 
you  are  thinking  about;  is  something  a  person  thinks ;  is  something  that 
comes  into  the  mind ;  is  some  sudden  thing  we  are  thinking  about ;  is  that 
which  the  mind  think  —  idea  or  inwerd  reasoning;  is  a  picture  of  the 
mind ;  is  a  picture  in  the  mind  ;  is  a  picture  in  mind ;  is  a  picture  in  our 
minds;  is  a  picture  in  your  mind ;  is  a  clear  statement;  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  ideas  ;  is  a  collection  of  words  ;  is  made  tip  of  words. 

Language  is  parts  of  spe:ich ;  is  human  speech  with  style  or  expres- 
sion :  is  the  style  or  speech  of  human  behing ;  is  calling  oif  words  written 
or  oral ;  is  words  put  together  so  as  to  understand  each  other  or  expressing 
of  thoughts ;  is  human  speech  or  calling  of  woi'ds  oral  or  written  ;  is  a  dia- 
lect used  to  express  a  thought ;  is  the  making  the  thoughts  known  to  some 
other  person  ;  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  riting  a  language  correctly ;  is  a 
correct  use  of  English  ;  is  the  talking  and  speaking  and  reading  of  words 
correctly ;  is  making  yourself  known  by  talking  and  expressing  and  eom- 
municatmg ;  is  correct  delivery  of  writen  or  printed  words  ;  is  the  expres- 
sion of  word ;  is  expression  of  words  cithers  oral  or  written ;  is  the 
expression  of  ideas  by  voice  ;  is  the  expression  of  ides  by  voice  ;  is  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  by  voise ;  is  the  expression  of  ideas  in  words ;  expresses 
idea  or  feeling ;  is  the  expression  of  a  thought ;  is  expression  of  correct 
thought  in  words;  is  expressing  our  thoughts  in  woids  or  writing;  is 
expressing  our  thoughts  in  words  written  or  spoken  ;  Its  an  expression  of 
thorts  in  words  so  exprestod  to  express  a  meaning:  is  the  generic  denoting 
any  mode  of  conveying  ideas  ;  is  generic  denoting  any  mode  of  conveying 
ideas,  as  the  language  of  deaf  and  dumb ;  is  the  genue  exprestion,  any 
mode  of  conveymg  atlas,  as  the  language  of  devotion. 

The  English  Language  is  which  we  speak ;  is  that  M'hich  we  sjjeak ;  is 
that  which  we  speak  and  write ;  is  that  of  which  we  speak  and  write ;  is 
that  i^eople  in  United  States  speak ;  is  what  all  civilized  people  sj)eak ; 
is  speaking  English ;  is  useing  good  English ;  is  the  English  way  of 
expressing  thoughts  by  words ;  is  the  way  the  English  express  thoughts 
by  words ;  is  the  stile  of  speech  which  the  english  use ;  is  the  style  or 
speech  that  the  English  people  use  or  speek  ;  is  the  expression  of  ideas  in 
words  such  as  the  English  use  ;  is  the  learning  to  talk  the  way  the  English 
talk ;  is  the  correct  use  of  the  punieiation  of  words  used  by  the  best 
teachers;   teaches  us  how  to  use  the  correct  uses  of  English;  is  the  Lan- 
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guage  that  is  spoken  ;  is  a  language  that  is  used  to  express  idea  or  feelins; ; 
is  the  Language  which  we  speak  ;  is  the  language  we  use  in  this  country  ; 
is  the  language  spoken  in  this  country ;  is  the  language  spoken  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  other;  is  the  language  spoken  in  America;  is  the 
language  used  in  America ;  is  the  language  that  the  Americans  study ;  is 
the  language  that  the  people  of  the  U.  S  use.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best,  is 
the  language  spoken  by  the  English  people ;  is  a  language  used  by  the 
English  and  other  peop»le ;  is  the  language  used  by  the  English  in  words  ; 
is  a  language  that  we  speake  usualy  transfused  from  French  to  English. 
The  three  ways  of  commnnicahon  are  by  signs,  writing  and  talking ;  by 
signs,  words,  and  writeing;  by  signs,  speach  and  writing;  by  signs  and 
motions;  by  sings,  writing  and  speak'g;  by  sighns,  written  and  spoken; 
by  deaf  and  dumb  signs  and  writing  and  talking;  by  deaf  and  dumb 
writing  and  talking;  by  deaf  and  dumb  science,  and  writing;  one  by  sins 
one  b}'  writeing  another  oraly ;  by  motions,  signs  words ;  by  words,  signs 
and  gestures;  by  words  from  mouth,  writeing  and  printeding;  by  words, 
written  and  oral,  gestures,  and  motions;  spoken  words  written  words  and 
signs ;  by  spoken  and  written  words  and  signs ;  by  w^ords  spoken,  deaf 
and  dumb  language,  and  signs  Avith  difi'crent  parts  of  the  body  ;  by  speak'g, 
writing  and  b}-  signs;  by  speak'g,  motions,  and  signs;  by  vocal  or  mental, 
signs  and  gesttu'es ;  by  vocal  and  mental  speak'g  and  signs ;  tirst  by 
speech,  second  by  writing,  and  third  by  signs  or  jestures ;  by  Writing, 
Keading,  Speaking;  by  writing,  speaking  and  signs;  by  writing,  gesture 
and  signs ;  Mritten,  spoken,  and  jestures ;  written,  spoken  and  motion  ; 
written  in  words  you  thought  or  spoken  in  words  you  thoughts ;  French, 
English,  Greek  ;  with  states,  town  and  persons. 

In  these  answers  I  present  all  the  different  definitions  offered.  In 
some  few  cases  the  answers  were  alike,  and  in  others  not  given.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  town  has  no  superintendent,  and  that  the 
schools  are  but  little  supervised  by  the  committee. 

It  often  happens  that  the  individual  answers  to  simple  questions 
are  as  absurd  as  are  these.  The  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  the  fact  of 
the  collapse  of  the  entire  class  on  questions  prepared  by  the  regular 
teacher,  and  covering  subjects  recently  taught. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Worcester,  Dec.  31,  1891. 


A.   W.   EDSON, 

Agent, 


E. 


REPORT   OF   G.  T.   FLETCHER, 

AGENT   OF   THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  the  following  towns  in  the  line 
of  my  official  duties  :  — 

BerksJiire  County. 

Adams,  Alford,  Becket,  Cheshire,  Clarksburg,  Dalton,  Egrcmont, 
Florida,  Great  Barrington,  Hancock,  Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Lee, 
Lenox,  Monterey,  New  Ashford,  New  Marlborough,  North  Adams, 
Otis,  Peru,  Pittsfield,  Richmond,  Sandisfield,  Sheffield,  Stockbridge, 
Tyringham,  Washington,  West  Stockbridge  and  Williamstown,  — 
twenty-nine  towns. 

Franklin  County. 

Ashfield,  Bernardston,  Buckland,  Charlemont,  Colrain,  Conway, 
Deerfield,  Erving,  Gill,  Greenfield,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Montague, 
Northfield,  Orange,  Shelburne,  Sunderland  and  Warwick,  —  eighteen 
towns. 

Hampshire  County. 

Amherst,  Belchertown,  Chesterfield,  Cummingtou,  Easthampton, 
Goshen,  Greenwich,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Huntington,  MiddleSeld, 
Northampton,  Pelham,  Prescott,  Plaiufield,  Southampton,  South 
Hadley,  Ware,  Westhampton,  Williamsburg  and  Worthington, — 
twenty-one  towns  ;  sixty-eight  towns  in  all  during  the  year.  Twenty- 
five  towns  have  received  a  second  visit  for  special  reasons. 

Purposes. 

As  the  public  schools  exist  by  authority  of  the  State  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  pupils  for  citizenship  ;  as  the  Commonwealth  contributes 
large  funds  directly  and  indirectly  to  secure  efficient  teaching ;  as  it 
places  certain  requirements  upon  the  towns,  defines  certain  duties  of 
officials  connected  with  the  schools,  and  prescribes  courses  of  study 
for  the  children,  — it  is  evident  that  the  State  has  a  large  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  public  schools.  To  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  to  aid  committees  and  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  increase 
the   interest  of   the  people  in  the  schools,  are  some  of   the   duties 
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devolving  upon  an  agent  of  the  Board.  A  cordial  reception  and 
hearty  co-operation  by  committees  and  teachers  enable  him  to  make 
his  visits  helpful. 

Means. 

An  examination  is  made  of  the  condition  of  buildings,  furnishings 
and  such  appliances  as  ai*e  needed  for  school  work.  The  school 
attendance,  course  of  study  and  method  of  teaching  and  managing 
receive  attention.  Suggestions  to  committees  and  teachers,  with  some 
illustrations  of  methods  of  work,  have  proved  to  be  means  of  im- 
provement. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 

These  have  been  held  after  visitation  of  the  schools.  Aided  by 
Agent  Bailey  or  a  local  superintendent  of  schools,  I  have  held  several 
all-day  meetings,  calling  together  teachers  from  several  adjacent 
towns.  Conditions  noted  in  the  schools  have  been  briefly  considered  ; 
commendation  and  kindly  criticism  have  been  given  as  circumstances 
required.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  to  give 
their  experiences  in  school  work.  The  school  committees,  who  are 
always  expected  to  be  present,  manifest  much  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises. Lessons  are  given  by  the  agent  or  superintendent  upon  the 
principles  of  teaching,  and  the  method  to  be  followed  with  different 
subjects  taught.  Sometimes  a  teacher  states  his  method  of  work, 
illustrating  it  by  a  class  exercise  with  children.  Such  exercises,  well 
conducted,  are  very  profitable.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  encourage 
all  teachers  and  committees  attending  these  meetings  and  the  insti- 
tutes to  make  the  best  use  of  what  may  have  been  learned,  in  their 
schools.     Some  encouraging  results  have  followed. 

Evening   Meetings. 

These  have  been  held  in  twenty-five  towns,  to  awaken  more  interest 
upon  the  part  of  the  people  in  their  schools.  The  history  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  State,  the  importance  of  the  schools  to 
the  children  and  to  the  community,  the  necessity  of  having  the  most 
intelligent  teaching  and  superintendence  possible,  are  topics  that 
have  proved  to  be  interesting  and  beneficial. 

Teachers'   Institutes. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  three  or  four  of  these  meetings, 
each  for  a  day,  in  the  three  western  counties  every  year.  The 
teachers  from  twenty  or  twenty-five  towns  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  these  meetings  every  season.  They  have  proved  to  be  help- 
ful in  many  ways  ;  but  the  brevity  of  a  session  of  five  hours  once  a 
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year  renders  it  impossible  to  secure  permanent  or  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  teaching  that  follows.  So  many  untrained  and 
inexperienced  teachers  are  employed  in  the  towns  of  this  section  of 
the  State  that  substantial  instruction  in  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
right  methods  of  school  management  is  greatly  needed. 

Laurel  Park  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Chautauqua 
Assembly  are  centrally  located,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  teachers'  institute.  Situated  in  Northampton,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Railroad  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  and  but  three  miles  from  the  terminus  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  Railroad,  the  park  is  easily  reached  from  all  towns 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  many  cottages  and  large  dining 
hall  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  lodging  and  board  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  while  the  chapels  and  large  auditorium  furnish  con- 
veniences for  lessons  and  lectures. 

As  an  experiment,  a  teachers'  institute  was  opened  here  July  1, 
1891,  and  held  until  July  8,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  .  It  was  not  possible  to  fully  advertise  the  meeting  in 
season,  for  several  reasons  ;  but  the  desirability  of  the  locality  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  a  meeting  were  manifested  by 
the  attendance  of  many  school  committees  and  superintendents,  and 
the  gathering  of  more  than  one  hundred  teachers  from  forty  towns, 
representing  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire  and 
Hampden.  Thirty  lessons  and  lectures  upon  educational  topics  were 
given  by  fifteen  different  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  experts  in 
lines  of  school  work.  It  was  the  testimony  of  those  instructors  that 
they  have  rarely  addressed  so  earnest  a  class  of  teachers.  That  much 
good  was  done  was  then  and  has  been  since  manifest. 

The  results  of  this  experimental  institute  were  such  as  to  indicate 
the  desirability  of  holding  another  similar  meeting.  Such  changes 
of  programme  should  be  made  as  will  secure  consecutive  lessons  in 
the  most  important  subjects  of  school  work,  through  the  entire 
week.  I  recommend  that  the  Board,  through  its  secretary,  organize 
an  institute  at  Laurel  Park  next  July. 

The  appreciation  of  those  present  last  year,  and  their  hopes  for  a 
continuance  of  the  privileges,  are  indicated  by  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  — 

We,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  western  Massachusetts,  assem 
bled  in  a  summer  institute  at  Laurel  Park,  Northamiaton,  do  hereby  resolve  : 
That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  its 
secretary  and  agents,  for  our  instruction;  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Chau- 
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tauqua  Assembly,  for  the  free  use  of  its  beautiful  grounds  ;  to  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Society  of  Springfield,  for  the  free  use  of  its  chapel  for  the 
sessions  of  the  institute  ;  to  the  efficient  corps  of  instructors  and  specialists 
Avho  have  spoken  to  us.     And  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  of  teachers  that  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  institute  be  held  here. 

D  H.  Lamberton, 
M.  J.  Smith, 
C.  M.  Barton, 
T.  L.  Hamilton, 
Martha  PI  Harrington, 
Jessie  R.  Tarbox, 
Allie  M.  Smith, 

Gommitiee  on  Resolutions. 

From  towns  have  come  this  report:  "Better  teaching  in  our 
schools  because  of  the  Laurel  Park  Institute."  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  the  institute  work  for  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties  can  be 
done  at  Laurel  Park  wisely  and  cheaply. 

In  October,  institutes,  continuing  one  day,  were  held  in  Great 
Barrington  and  Charlemont.  In  November  a  special  institute  was 
held  at  Adams,  for  presenting  the  subject  of  drawing ;  teaching 
about  animals,  minerals  and  nature   studies  (particulars  elsewhere). 

Educational  Conditions. 

For  consideration  of  these  I  have  grouped  the  towns  into  four 
classes. 

First,  those  having  a  population  of  more  than  eight  thousand, 
employing  a  special  superintendent  of  schools.  This  group  comprises 
Adams,  North  Adams,  Northanapton  and  Pittsfield.  The  schools  have 
well-arranged  courses  of  study,  and  are  graded,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  schools  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  towns.  The  build- 
ings are  generally  in  good  condition,  with  furniture  and  appliances 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Through  the  agency  of  a  superin- 
tendent the  committee  are  able  to  secure  qualified  teachers,  and  with 
few  exceptions  the  teaching  force  is  efficient.  School  inspection  is 
critical,  frequent  and  very  helpful. 

While  some  variation  in  the  results  obtained  in  the  schools  of  these 
towns  is  evident,  there  is  a  unity  of  plan  and  intelligence  in  "methods 
of  work  that  can  be  seen  only  in  a  system  of  schools  under  special 
superintendence.  Poor  schools  are  exceptional.  Teachers  unfitted 
for  the  work,  lacking  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  improve,  are 
not  long  retained.  Many  teachers  of  good  natural  abilities,  scholar- 
ship and  training,  but  without  experience,  are  soon  able  to  do  excel- 
lent work  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  superintendent.     The  best 
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teachers  improve  their  work  under  the  influence  of  wise  supervision. 
No  money  expended  for  schools  in  these  towns  brings  so  large 
educational  I'eturns  as  that  appropriated  for  superintendence,  when 
the  right  man  fills  the  office. 

The  towns  having  a  population  ranging  from  two  thousand  to 
eight  thousand,  in  whicli  the  schools  are  under  the  sole  management 
of  a  committee,  constitute  the  second  class.  They  are  Belchertown, 
Deerfield,  Greenfield,  Great  Harrington,  Lenox,  Lee,  Montague, 
South  Hadley,  Ware  and  Williamstown. 

In  the  villages  of  the  largest  of  these  towns  the  schools  have  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  not  alwaj^s  the  best  possible,  and  gener- 
ally not  closely  followed.  The  schools  are  quite  well  graded,  in 
some  localities  much  better  than  in  others.  Buildings  are  generally 
very  good ;  some  of  them  are  excellent,  comparing  favorably  with 
those  found  in  the  towns  of  the  first  class.  The  furniture  is  modern, 
and  needed  supplies  are  furnished. 

The  best  school  committees  manifest  much  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools,  and  their  wise  selection  of  teachers  has  given  to  some 
of  the  schools  in  these  towns  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency  ;  but 
certain  defects  are  vei'y  apparent.  There  is  great  fluctuation  in  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  force,  and  much  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  different  schools  and  in  the  same  school  whenever  there 
is  a  change  of  teachers.  Unity  of  plan,  harmony  of  work,  the  best 
modern  methods  of  teaching,  can  rarely  be  seen  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  grades  inclusive  in  any  group  of  schools.  Extremes  of 
good  and  of  poor  teaching  may  frequently  be  seen  by  stepping  from 
one  room  to  the  next  one.  This  condition  of  things  is  inevitable 
where  the  schools  are  not  under  the  frequent  personal  supervision  of 
men  who  know  good  workmen  and  good  work,  and  who  are  able  to 
secure  the  first  by  careful  selection  and  the  second  by  skilful  oversight. 
Talent,  training  and  time  are  essential  factors  in  the  direction  of 
school  affairs.  The  best  teachers  are  not  always  available.  The 
system,  or  want  of  system,  of  superintendence  by  the  best  committees 
employing  the  best  teachers  they  can  secure  cannot  do  for  the  schools 
of  these  towns  all  that  needs  to  be  done.  What,  then,  can  be  expected, 
when  the  best  men  are  too  busy  to  attempt  the  work  of  school  oversight, 
and  this  vital  interest  of  the  town  falls  into  the  hands  of  inferior 
men  having  narrow  and  selfish  views  ?  These  larger  towns  are  not 
keeping  pace  educationally  with  their  growth  in  wealth  and  population. 
Many  school  committees  have  done  a  noble  work,  the  schools  are 
monuments  to  the  efficiency  of  their  labors.  Criticism  of  results  does 
not  fall  upon  them,  but  upon  the  plan  of  service,  which  does  not 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  which  often  places  our  educa- 
tional interests  in  the  hands  of  inefficient  persons. 
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Several  of  the  larger  towns  of  this  group  are  so  situated  that 
unions  can  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
competent  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  divide  his  services 
between  the  towns.  The  smaller  towns  of  this  group  have  a  few 
partially  graded  schools  at  the  centre  and  a  large  number  of  ungraded 
schools  in  outlying  districts.  Some  well-qualified  teachers  are 
employed,  and  here  and  there  good  schools  may  be  found,  but  poor 
teaching  and  unprofitable  schools  are  too  frequent.  Oversight  of  the 
schools  lacks  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  in  a  few  instances  there  is 
painful  evidence  that  the  schools  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  third  class  of  towns  has  for  the  most  part  a  scattered  popula- 
tion in  farming  communities,  with  a  few  villages  of  sufficient  size  to 
have  a  combination  of  schools  in  which  a  degree  of  gradation  is 
attempted.  In  the  more  populous  and  prosperous  of  these  towns 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  school  buildings,  and  a  disposition 
to  employ  qualified  teachers  is  evident.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  is  found  in  communities  having  a  scattered  population. 
Schools  are  small  and  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  many  of 
the  people.  Some  have  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  ten 
pupils  ;  very  few  register  twenty.  Such  small  schools  are  uninter- 
esting to  teacher  and  pupils,  and  likely  to  be  unprofitable.  Wages 
are  low,  hence  young  and  unqualified  teachers  are  often  employed. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  schools  by  conveying 
children  to  those  most  conveniently  located.  I  think  results  show 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  By  reducing  the  number  of  schools  their 
size  may  be  increased,  the  terms  lengthened  and  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  improved. 

These  "  hill-towns,"  from  which  the  cities  have  drawn  their  element 
of  strength,  deserve  and  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  State.  Better 
superintendence  of  schools  will  open  the  way  to  better  results.  If  the 
spirit  of  the  fathers  has  not  departed  from  the  old  homesteads,  those 
now  occupying  the  few  that  remain  will  respond  to  the  just  and  gen- 
erous offer  of  the  State  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the 
group  of  towns  raising  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.     Some  are  moving  forward. 

The  fourth  group  includes  those  towns  that  have  united  for  district 
superintendence  of  schools,  under  the  legislative  act  of  1888.  They 
are  Becket,  Chariemont,  Cheshire,  Conway,  Dalton,  Easthampton, 
Egremont,  Erving,  Hawley,  Heath,  Hinsdale,  Lanesborough,  Middle- 
field,  Monroe,  New  Marlborough,  Orange,  Richmond,  Rowe, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  Sunderland,  Washington,  Wendell,  West- 
hampton.  West  Stockbridge  and  Williamsburg. 

Stockbridge  has    special   supervision  by  the  principal  of  the  high 
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school,  who  gives  half  of  his  time  to  the  work.  There  are  but  few 
schools,  and  the  results  of  the  plan  are  excellent.  Three  large  towns 
belonging  to  this  group,  Dalton,  Easthampton  and  Orange,  have  good 
systems  of  graded  schools,  in  which  the  work  done  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  seen  in  the  first  group  of  towns.  This  is  to  be 
placed  largely  to  the  credit  of  supervision.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
six  towns  have  been  under  district  superintendence  between  two  and 
three  years,  seven  towns  between  one  and  two  years,  six  towns  less 
than  one  year. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Improvements  are  noted  along  these  lines  :  When  the  superintendent 
has  been  consulted,  better  teachers  have  been  employed  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  nearly  all  cases.  Teachers  have  improved  their  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  So  far  as  possible,  courses  of 
study  or  outlines  of  work  in  some  branches  have  been  prepared. 
Ungraded  schools  are  better  classified,  school  attendance  has  in- 
creased ;  but  the  most  valuable  results  appear  in  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  teaching.  An  excellent  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  the  schools  of  these  towns  are  in  the  line  of  advancement. 

Progress  cannot  be  rapid  at  first,  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  schools  are  scattered,  teachers'  wages  are  low,  and  considerable 
apathy  and  opposition  in  relation  to  educational  matters  are  to  be 
overcome.  If  the  districts  can  be  held  together  five  j^ears  under  the 
management  of  judicious,  efficient  superintendents,  the  people  will 
regard  the  money  appropriated  for  superintendence  as  essential  to  the 
profitable  expenditure  of  that  raised  for  the  employment  of  teachers. 
Mistakes  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  serve  the  town  as  school 
committee  and  superintendent  must  be  avoided.  If  they  do  occa- 
sionally occur,  the  plan  of  supervision  is  not  at  fault,  and  it  should 
have  a  fair  trial. 

New  Districts. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  towns  of  Leyden,  Gill, 
Bucklaad  and  Shelburne  voted  for  the  first  time  for  district  super- 
vision of  schools  ;  but  the  failure  of  Bernardston,  Northfield,  War- 
wick and  Colrain  to  vote  favorably  prevented  the  formation  of  two 
more  promising  districts  in  Franklin  County. 

Monterey,  New  Marlborough,  Sandisfield,  Tyringham,  Sheffield, 
Egremont,  West  Stockbridge  and  Richmond  also  voted  favorably  ; 
but  the  failure  to  secure  an  affirmative  vote  in  Lee  prevented  the 
formation  of  two  districts  in  Southern  Berkshire. 

The  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  was  to  unite 
New  Marlborough,  Sheffield,  Egremont,  West  Stockbridge  and  Rich- 
mond in  one  district.     These  towns  cover  too  much  territory  and  have 
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too  many  schools  for  one  man  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 
As  much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  has  been  accomplished. 

Hinsdale  and  Washington  joined  the  Cheshire  district,  Worthington 
dropping  out.  The  district  is  too  large,  and  a  reconstruction  is  to  be 
desired.     The  superintendent  has  done  much  to  tone  up  the  schools. 

The  Deerfield  district,  formed  against  much  opposition  in  that 
town,  broke  up,  mainly  because  the  right  man  was  not  secured  for 
superintendent. 

Prospects. 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  of  superintendence  is  established, 
and  the  good  results  of  its  practical  application  are  gradually  becom- 
ing evident  to  the  people.  The  best  teachers,  who  have  worked 
under  superintendents  or  who  have  visited  schools  under  such  over- 
sight, are  earnest  in  advocating  the  method.  Intelligent  committees, 
who  know  what  should  be  done  for  the  schools  in  the  line  of  direction, 
realize  their  inability  to  do  it,  and  desire  special  superintendence. 
Intelligent  business  men,  having  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  heart, 
have  been  considering  the  educational  depression  in  their  towns,  and 
are  moving  for  better  things.  Against  these  tendencies  to  progress 
certain  obstacles  appear  in  some  large  and  in  some  small  towns  ; 
unthinking  prejudice  against  that  which  appears  to  be  new  ;  indiffer- 
ence to  educational  conditions ;  fear  of  extra  expense,  and  the  loss 
of  some  influence  and  emolument  connected  with  school  affairs. 
Ignorance  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  of  the  present 
method  of  management,  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  better  methods 
that  px'evail  in  some  towns,  cause  people  to  honestly  oppose  a  change. 
But  the  cause  of  education  is  receiving  more  attention  than  ever 
before  by  the  people.  The  need  of  better  schools  is  realized,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  lead  to  better  things. 

Recommendations  . 

A  higher  standard  of  requirement  by  those  who  employ  teachers  is 
more  needed  than  higher  remuneration  for  teaching.  A  better 
supply  will  respond  to  a  more  exacting  demand.  Trained  teachers, 
willing  to  compete  for  positions,  have  no  opportunity  to  secure  them, 
as  the  most  unworthy  are  often  employed,  there  being  no  test  of  fitness 
applied.  The  law  requiring  committees  to  examine  teachers  is  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter  in  many  towns.  It  may  be  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
an  examination  of  teachers,  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  schools,  must  be  given  by  those  who  know  what  qualifications 
are  valuable,  and  who  are  not  influenced  by  any  local  considerations. 
The  State  should  provide  for  the  examination  of  teachers.    Successful 
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work  by  those  who  are  now  teaching  is  sufficient  warrant  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualifications  without  special  examination. 

When  thirty  schools  are  not  found  in  four  adjoining  towns,  the  law 
should  make  an  exception,  allowing  these  towns  to  form  a  supervision 
district.  The  union  of  five  or  six  towns  forms  too  large  a  field  for 
one  man  to  work  so  thoroughly  as  is  desirable  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

Results. 

There  is  good  evidence  of  substantial  progress  during  the  year. 
Educational  influences  are  i-eaching  all  classes  of  people  as  never  be- 
fore. Thei'e  is  a  growing  demand  for  better  schools,  and  improved 
teaching  is  the  manifest  result.  The  schools  must  recognize  what  the 
children  are^  and  what  they  are  to  he  and  do.  Founded  upon  the 
principles  of  teaching,  studies  that  develop  power,  that  furnish  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  that  introduce  the  pupils  to  the  activities  of  life,  may 
be  so  taken  as  to  render  our  public  school  system  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  Commonwealth.  Industrial  drawing  receives  more  atten- 
tion every  year.  Experimental  work  in  manual  training  has  made 
some  progress.  Interest  in  temperance  instruction  increases  ;  better 
works  upon  the  subject,  and  better  teaching  of  it,  are  producing 
hopeful  results. 

Conclusion. 

The  public  schools  are  a  public  need.  Their  relation  to  citizenship 
is  a  vital  one.  The  most  important  branches  of  knowledge  needed 
by  the  average  American  citizen  are  thoroughly  taught.  The  schools 
are  open  to  all,  free  of  cost.  •  Most  of  them  are  under  that  intelligent 
inspection  which  insures  the  best  instruction  and  management,  and 
the  State  has  made  it  possible  for  all  of  them  to  secure  the  most  com- 
petent supervision.  The  schools  are  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  let  their  work  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

G.   T,   FLETCHER. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1892. 
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REPORT  OF  HENRY  T.  BAILEY, 

AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  statistics  of  my  work  for  1890-91  are  as  follows 


Number  of  visits  to  cities  and  towns,     . 
Number  of  different  cities  and  towns  visited, 
Number  of  scliools  visited,     .... 
Number  of  addresses  at  teachers'  meetings,  etc., 
Number  of  State  institutes  attended,     . 
Number  of  visits  to  normal  schools, 
Number  of  exhibitions  inspected, . 


153 
73 

152 

140=" 

12 

16 
6 


By  comparing  this  with  a  similar  table  given  in  last  year's  report, 
•it  will  be  seen  that  during  this  year  more  time  has  been  devoted  to 
teachers'  meetings  and  less  to  visiting  schools.  This  change  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  towns  in  which  drawing  was  not  pre- 
viously taught  have  introduced  it  through  the  recommendation  of 
their  newly  elected  superintendent  of  schools.  In  such  cases  I  have 
visited  but  few  schools  in  the  district  before  holding  a  teachers' 
meeting.  Occasionally  another  agent,  after  visiting  all  the  schools 
in  a  district,  has  asked  for  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  teachers.  I 
have  been  present  by  invitation  at  twenty-two  of  these,  principally  in 
the  western  counties,  and  at  each  have  given  two  or  three  lessons  in 
drawing.  In  this  way  the  work  has  been  started  simultaneously  in  a 
number  of  towns,  without  loss  of  time  spent  in  going  from  school  to 
school. 

At  institutes  the  plan  outlined  in  the  fifty-third  report  has  been 
followed,  except  in  the  department  institutes.  At  these  I  have 
usually  spoken  twice :  once  to  the  primary  section,  outlining  the 
work  of  the  first  three  years  quite  completely  ;  and  once  to  the  gram- 
mar section,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  advanced  work  more  in 
detail  than  has  been  possible  in  other  institutes. 

All  of  the  normal  schools  have  been  visited  once,  some  twice,  one 
thrice,  and  the  Normal  Art  School  six  times.  I  have  given  eleven 
addresses  before  the  normal  pupils. 


*  Of  these,  twenty-eight  per  cent,  have  been  given  in  the  western  counties,  —  Berk- 
shire, Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Hampden,  —  which  contain  only  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population. 
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One  act  of  your  honorable  Board,  during  the  past  year,  relating  to 
these  schools,  deserves  special  notice  ;  namely,  the  formal  adoption 
of  a  uniform  normal  course  in  drawing.  By  this  act  the  instruction 
in  these  schools  will  be  fully  harmonized  with  that  given  at  the 
Normal  Art  School,  and  ultimately  this  will  give  unity  to  instruction 
in  drawing  throughout  the  State.  As  this  course  differs  from  others 
in  some  essential  points,  and  as  it  is  to  form  a  part  of  this  report,  an 
account  of  its  origin  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  course  was  not  manufactured  to  order  last  June.     It  grew. 

In  September,  1887,  when  elected  to  the  office  of  agent.  Secretary 
Dickinson's  questions  about  the  existing  course  of  instruction  led  me 
to  thoughtfully  consider  its  matter  and  plan.  The  first  result  of  this 
was  the  revised  course  in  design  published  in  the  fifty-second  report. 
During  this  year  (1887-88)  I  made  special  study  of  pictorial  drawing, 
and  proposed  some  changes  in  method  to  different  special  teachers 
and  supervisors,  two  of  whom,  Miss  Jessie  N.  Prince  of  Quincy  and 
Mr.  N.  L.  Berry  of  Lynn,  readily  adopted  the  suggestions,  and  began 
at  once  a  revision  of  that  part  of  their  instruction.  In  the  fifty-third 
report  the  results  of  this  year's  thinking  appeared  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  course  in  model  and  object  drawing. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1888,  while  attempting  to  teach  drawing 
in  some  ungraded  schools,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  course 
adaptable  to  all  conditions  of  grading  must  be  laid  out  by  principles 
and  subjects,  not  by  lessons.  This  led  to  the  further  analysis  of 
existing  courses,  and  to  the  formulation  of  a  plan  in  which  each 
subject  was  outlined  by  itself,  without  reference  to  grade  or  year  of 
school,  just  as  the  design  and  pictorial  drawing  had  been.  Afterward 
the  subjects  were  rearranged  and  interrelated.  By  this  plan  pupils 
in  ungraded  and  in  thoroughly  graded  schools  would  have  equal 
opportunity  to  learn  the  principles  underlying  any  kind  of  represen- 
tation ;  then,  when  these  pupils  were  brought  together  in  the  high 
school,  they  would  be  found  to  differ  principally  in  the  facility  with 
which  they  could  draw,  and  not  in  their  knowledge  of  essential  prin- 
ciples. Besides,  such  a  plan  would  give  an  elastic  outline,  under 
which  each  pupil's  individuality  might  manifest  itself  freely.  The  one- 
talented  boy,  after  mastering  a  principle  in  pictorial  drawing,  might 
prove  his  knowledge  by  drawing  the  chalk  box  ;  while  he  with  the 
ten  talents  might  draw  the  school-house  if  he  wished,  for  each  would 
illustrate  the  principle,  —  convergence. 

At  this  time,  through  your  kind  permission,  I  began  experiments 
upon  this  basis  in  Easton.  This  town  was  selected  because  it  con- 
tained typical  schools  under  typical  conditions.  There  were  ungraded, 
partially  graded  and  fully  graded  schools,  a  kindergarten,  a  high  and 
a  manual  training  school.     Additional  reasons  for  selecting  this  town. 
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were,  that  Mr.  William  C.  Bates,  then  superintendent,  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  plan,  and  prophesied  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
committee  and  teachers  ;  and,  lastl}',  whatever  materials  were  wanted 
could  be  had  without  begging. 

We  began  in  Easton  in  January,  1889.  The  teachers  had  reference 
books,  and  definite,  illustrated  outlines  of  work ;  the  pupils  had 
models,  and  all  necessary  materials  ;  .the  drawing  was  upon  blank 
paper  only.  From  the  first  the  teachers  manifested  the  most  gratify- 
ing personal  interest.  Not  one  sulked.  Each  in  her  place  taught 
with  that  happy  enthusiasm  which  insures  success.  The  teachers  in 
ungraded  schools  deserve  special  credit,  for  the  work  was  new  to 
them,  and  the  problem  of  grading  intricate.  The  pupils  took  kindly 
to  the  new  methods.  Almost  every  pupil  made  a  little  portfolio  for 
his  drawings,  and  as  these  gradually  filled  with  finished  sheets, 
uniform  in  size,  each  his  very  own,  each  signed  and  dated  just  as  an 
artist  signs  his  drawings,  his  happiness  seemed  complete.  Nothing 
gave  the  pupils  more  delight  than  to  have  Superintendent  Bates  ask 
to  see  their  portfolios,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  chance  to  add 
another  drawing.  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with  a 
more  devoted,  happy  company  of  teachers,  nor  with  a  superintendent 
more  nearly  approaching  the  ideal. 

Near  the  end  of  this  school  year,  namely,  in  May,  1890,  Miss 
Prince,  the  Quincy  supervisor  of  drawing,  invited  me  to  look  over 
her  outlines,  preparatory  to  printing  a  revised  edition  for  the  next 
year.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  appointed  a  day  for  meeting, 
asking  at  the  same  time  permission  to  invite  Mr.  Berry  of  Lynn  to 
be  present.  Shortly  after  this  first  meeting,  which  was  little  more 
than  an  introduction,  we  aiLcndcd  the  Chelsea  exhibition  of  drawing, 
and  were  delighted  to  find  Miss  E.  H.  Perry,  the  supervisor,  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  us.  She  was  present  at  our  next  meeting.  In 
attempting  to  revise  one  part  of  the  course,  another  part  became 
involved  ;  and,  after  a  number  of  fruitless  efforts,  we  decided  to  take 
the  Easton  outline  as  a  basis,  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  to  discuss 
the  entire  course,  to  question  each  step,  to  apply  principles  of  teach- 
ins  to  each  subject,  and  to  abide  by  the  results,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences. During  the  summefr  considerable  time  was  given  to  these 
discussions,  and  in  September,  1890,  the  first  outlines  were  printed. 
A  demand  for  these  arose  immediately,  and  a  hundred  sets  or  more 
were  sent  by  request  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

That  winter  the  Board  asked  me  to  investigate  and  report  the  con- 
dition of  drawing  in  the  normal  schools.  This  report  was  made  in 
the  spring,  and  a  vote  passed  instructing  me  to  prepare  a  course  for 
these  schools.  As  the  revised  course  for  public  schools  had  now  been 
used  in  many  places  with  excellent  results,  and  as  I  believed  it  to  be 
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more  comprehensive,  more  philosophical  and  more  educational  than 
any  other,  I  made  it  a  part  of  the  normal  course. 

The  normal  course  was  outlined  in  June,  and  subjected  to  the  crit- 
icism of  Miss  M.  Louise  Field,  instructor  in  the  public  school  training 
class  at  the  Normal  Art  School.  After  suggesting  some  changes, 
Miss  Field  approved  the  course.  It  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  June.  At  this  meeting  votes  were  passed  authorizing 
me  to  print  the  course,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  normal  drawing 
teachers  in  September. 

In  accordance  with  these  votes,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Normal 
Art  School  building,  September  10,  the  course  presented  in  printed 
form  and  discussed.  All  the  normal  drawing  teachers  and  a  few 
others  were  present  by  invitation.  An  exhibit  illustrating  the  course 
hung  upon  the  walls.  The  teachers  received  the  course  kindly,  and 
expressed  a  wish  for  another  meeting  later  in  the  year. 

The  course  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Boai'd  Oct.  1, 1891.  Votes 
were  passed  authorizing  me  to  emend  it  at  any  time,  and  to  print 
twenty-five  hundred  copies  for  distribution  to  graduates  of  normal 
schools. 

Since  this  meeting  the  entire  course  has  been  critically  revised. 
While  no  changes  have  been  made  in  its  plan,  many  have  been  made 
in  its  phraseology,  in  each  case,  I  believe,  for  the  better. 

The  course  as  it  will  be  printed  for  distribution  is  as  follows  :  — 
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AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS 


[Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1891.] 


ENDS. 

The  ends  to  be  secured  by  Art  Instruction  in  Normal  Schools  are  :  — 

1.  The  ability  to  draw  truthfully  and  with  confidence. 

2.  The  habit  of  drawing  according  to  a  good  method. 

3.  A  taste  for  good  art. 

4.  The  ability  to  secure  the  above  ends  in  teaching  children. 

To  secure  these  ends  the  course  should  include  :  (1)  Illustrative  Sketching ; 
(2)  Industrial  Drawing,  both  mechanical  and  freehand,  from  models  and 
objects;  (3)  Constant  reference  to  works  of  art;  and  (4)  Analysis  of  the 
course  pursued  with  reference  to  classification  and  method,  supplemented  by 
practice  teaching. 


OUTLINE    OF    THE    COURSE 


I.    ILLUSTEATIVE   SKETCHING. 


A.  Such  as  is  required,  in  teaching  drawing  to  children. 

B.  Such  as  is  required  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

1.  From  imagination. 

2.  According  to  dictation. 

3.  From  objects. 

4.  From  memory. 

Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  do  this  work  upon  the  blackboard  at  least 
once  each  week,  and  to  own  and  constantly  use  a  sketch  book. 
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11.    INDUSTEIAL  DEAWING. 


Analysis  of  the  Subject. 

Drawing  is  the  Bepresentation  of  Ideas  of  Objects  by  means  of  lines,  light  and 
shade,  or  color.  Ability  to  draw  implies,  (1)  a  knowledge  of  objects,  and  (2) 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  their  representation.  The  first  is 
acquired  largely  in  the  primary  grades  of  school;  the  second  largely  in  the 
grammar  grades. 

/.     Objects. 

All  objects,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  have  color  and  form.  The  color 
maybe  monochromatic  or  polychromatic;  the  form  maybe  simple  or  com- 
plex. If  the  form  of  any  object  is  simple  it  is  based  on  a  type  solid,  on  a 
division  of  a  type,  or  on  a  variation  of  a  type ;  if  complex  it  is  composed  of 
simple  forms  combined  according  to  some  constructive  or  decorative  law  of 
arrangement.  The  work  of  the  primary  grades  will  therefore  be  considered 
under  three  heads  :  — 

I.   Color.    II.  Form,    III.   Arrangement. 

11.     Bepresentation. 

All  representation  of  objects  is  either  Mechanical  or  Freehand.  If  me- 
chanical, the  drawing  may  be  Geometrical  or  Decorative  in  character ;  if  free- 
hand, either  Decorative  or  Pictorial  in  character.  That  drawing  in  which  the 
actual  form  and  structure  of  artificial  objects  are  represented  is  Geometric ; 
that  in  which  the  enrichment  or  decoration  of  artificial  objects  is  represented, 
that  which  represents  units  or  motives  of  design,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
is  Decorative ;  that  in  which  the  forms  of  objects  are  represented  as  they 
appear  from  one  point  of  view  is  Pictorial. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  geometric  drawing  demands  a  knowledge  of 
measurement,  geometry,  projection  and  development.  A  just  appreciation 
of  decorative  drawing  requires  some  knowledge  of  color,  historic  ornament, 
plant  form,  and  design.  Accurate  knowledge  of  pictorial  art  and  appreci- 
ation of  its  artistic  qualities  proceed  from  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  representation  of  geometric  solids,  and  of  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  representation  of  natural  objects.  There  will  be,  therefore,  nine 
divisions  of  the  work  for  grammar  grades  :  — 

1.  Measurement.  5.  Color. 

2.  Geometry.  6.  Historic  Ornament. 

3.  Projection.  7.  Plant  Form. 

4.  Development.  8.  Design. 

9.   Model  and  Object  Drawling. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  PRIMARY   GRADES. 


FIRST  YEAR. 
1st  Subject.     COLOR. 

1.  The  solar  spectrum.     Recognition  of  six  colors. 

2.  Naming.     3.  Using  in  arrangements.     Contrasted  harmony. 

2d  Subject.    TYPE  FORMS;  their  Bisections  and.  Details. 
A.  Analytical.     Expression :  oral  speech,  construction. 
WHOLES.  —  (Mould,  using  clay.) 

1.  Sphere,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial. 

2.  Cylinder,  "  '< 

3.  Cube, 

Parts  and  Belations. 
a.  Surface,  —  curved,  plane,    h.  Eace,  —  curved,  plane,    c.  Edges, — 
curved,  straight,     d.  Corners. 
BISECTIONS.  —  (Mould  whole  forms  and  bisect.) 

4.  Half-sphere,  and  similar  forms.   "\ 

5.  Half-cylinder,  "  •'  > Teach:  bisect,  centre. 

6.  Half-cube,  "  "         ) 
Parts  and  Belations. 

7.  Surface.        a.  Kinds, — curved,  plane,     h.  Parts,  —  faces. 

f  a.  Kinds,  —  curved,  plane. 
6.  Number. 

c.  Shapes,  —  circle,  square,  half-circle,  rectangle,  tri- 
Faces.       -{  angle. 

(Cut  paper.)       d.  Positions,  — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique. 

e.  Relation,  —  upper,  lower,  right,  left,  front,  back. 
/.  Parts, — lines,  points,  angles, 
f  a.  Kinds,  —  curved,  straight. 
\    h.  Number. 
^^\'   )   I    ^*  I'osition, — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique. 

I    ^    Relation, — above,  below,  right,  left,  before,  behind. 

r   a.  Number. 

I    h.  Positions,  —  upper  and  lower    right,    upper    and 

10.  Corners.   J  lower  left. 

(Use  lentils.)   |    c.  Relation,  —  above,  below,  right,  left,  before,  behind, 
j    d.  Distances,  —  1  inch,  2  inches,  4  inches. 
B.  Synthetical.    Expression  by  drawing. 

11.  Points  (representing  corners). 

Dictation  exercises  involving  the  representation  of  positions  and 
distances. 

12.  Lines  (representing  edges). 

Dictation  exercises  to  obtain /ree  and  precise  movements. 

13.  Geometric  Figures  (representing  faces). 

a.  Tracing,     h.  Dictation,     c.  Drawing  from  objects. 

Sd   Subject.     ARRANGEMENT.     Using  sticks. 

A.  Copies  of  Historic  Fkets.        B.  Original  Borders. 
1.  Repetition.     2.  Alternation  of  position. 
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SECOND  YEAK. 


1st  Subjeet.    COLOR. 

1.  Recognition  of  the  six  standard  colors. 

2.  Naming. 

3.  Using  in  arrangements.     Contrasted  harmony. 

2d.  Subject.    TYPE  FORMS ;  their  Quadriseetions  and  Details. 

Expression :  construction,  di'awing,  oral  and  written  speech. 

f  length. 


J  width,  height. 


Wholes.    Reviewed.    Teach     compare. 

L  quadrisect. 
Quadrisections. 

1.  Quarter-sphere,  —  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial. 

2.  Quarter-cylinder,        "  " 

3.  Circular  Plinth, 

4.  Triangular  Prism,       "  " 

5.  Square  Prism,  "  " 

6.  Square  Plinth,  "  " 

Parts  and  Belations. 

f  a.  Surface. 
b.  Paces  \   /parallel, 
eview,      ^    Edges/    I  not  parallel,  —  at  an  angle. 

.  d.  Corners.     Distances,  using  a  ruler  1"  to  12"  and  i". 

(Right  (equal  perpendicular). 
Oblique  \  ^^^^^^■ 
I  Obtuse. 

9.  Triangle  (base,  apex,  altitude),  similar  forms. 

quc     ,       I  (-j)iag.  Diam.),  similar  forms. 
11.  Rectangle,/^       »  y. 

^^  In  drawing,  give  special  attention  to  quality  of  lines. 

Sd  Subject.     ARRANGEMENT. 

Using  rectilinear  and.  curvilinear  figures. 

A.  Copies  of  Historic  Borders  and  Centres. 

B.  Original. 

1.  Repetition,     (a)  Linear,  reviewed.     (&)  Radial. 

2.  Alteration,  (a)  of  size,  (6)  of  form. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


1st  Subject.    COLOR. 

1.  Recognition  of  twelve  spectrum  hues. 

2.  Naming. 

3.  Using  in  arrangements.     Contrasted  harmony. 

2d  Subject.    TYPE  FORMS;  theip  Variations  and.  Details. 
Expression :  construction,  drawing,  oral  and  written  speech. 

WJioles.     Reviewed. 

Variations. 

1.    }  ^  a.  Flat    f 

2     r  Spheroids,  <  .    Lone  \  ^^"^i^^''  forms. 

3.  Ovoid,  similar  forms. 

4.  Cone,        ? 

5    Pvramid  S  (^^^^'  ^P^x,  axis).    Frustums,  and  similar  forms. 

Farts  and  Belations. 

6.  Divide  variations  of  type  forms  and  review  Geometric  Figures. 

(Teach  Trisect,  and  i  inch.) 

7.  Circle  (circumference,  centre,  diameter,  radius),  similar  forms. 

8.  Ellipse  (diameters  or  axes,  long,  short),  similar  forms. 

9.  Oval  (diameter  and  axis),  similar  forms. 

g@^  In  drawing,  give  special  attention  to  sketching  and  lining-in,  and  to 
proper  use  of  eraser. 

Sd  Subject.    ARRANGKMENT.      Using  geometric  figures. 

A.  Copies  of  Historic  Borders,  Centres  and  Surfaces. 

B.  Original. 

1.  Repetition;  review,  and  apply  to  surfaces. 

2.  Alternation ;  review,  and  apply  to  centres  and  surfaces. 

3.  Symmetry;  combinations  of   simple    geometric  figures  to    form 

symmetrical  units,  arranged  in  borders. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES.     (Prefaced 


Gkade  OB 

Tear 
IN  School. 

Geometric  Drawing. 

MeaBurement. 

Geometry. 

Projection. 

Development. 

PRIMARY. 

I 

Judging     dis- 
tances. 
1"    2"    4" 

Terms. 

Type  solids  and 
their  bisections. 

Shapes  of  faces. 

II.,.    .    .    . 

Judging     dis- 
tances 
Use  of  rule. 
12"    y^" 

Rectilinear  faces. 

Type  solids  and 
their  quadriscc- 
tioiis. 

Combinations  of 
plane  faces. 

Ill 

Judging     dis- 
tances. 
Use  of  rule. 

Curvilinear  faces. 

Type  solids  and 
their  variations. 

Combinations  of 
plane  and 
curved  faces. 

GRAMMAR. 

IV 

Use  of  rule. 

Classification       of 
rectilinear      fig- 
ures. 

Representation    of 
curved  surfaces. 

Equal  plane  faces 
at  right  angles. 

V 

Use  of  rule. 
1-16" 

Classification       of 
curvilinear     and 
mixtilinear     fig- 
ures. 

(Instrumental.) 

Representation    of 
curved  and  plane 
faces. 

Unequal  plane 
faces  at  right 
angles. 

VI.,       .      .      . 

Drawing  to  scale. 

Half-size. 

Quarter-size. 

Simple    geometric 
problems. 

Represpntation    of 
invisible  parts. 

Plane  faces  oblique 
in  one  view. 

Plane  and  curved 
faces  combined. 

VII 

Drawing  to  scale. 

Construction  of 
polygons. 

Plane  faces  oblique 
in   one  and  two 
views. 

Three  views. 

Plane  faces  at 
oblique  angles. 

VIII.,  .     .     . 

Drawing  to  scale. 

3/"  1" 

•4    —  J- 

Inscribing  and  cir- 
cumscribing. 

Plane  faces  oblique 
in  two   or  more 
views. 

Parallel  sections. 

Radiating  flats 
entire  ;  trun- 
cated. 

IX 

Drawin^to  scale. 

y^"  =  \' 
yi"  =  1' 

Advanced       prob- 
lems. 
Tangents. 

Oblique  sections  of 
prisms;  intersec!*- 
tions;   axes  con- 
tinuous. 

Complex  flats. 
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BY  A  Re-arrangement  of  Primary  Work,  by  Subjects.) 


Decorative  Drawing. 

PicTOKiAL  Draw- 
ing. 

Color. 

Historic  Ornament. 

Plant  Form. 

Design. 

Model  and  Object 
Drawing. 

Recognition      and 
naming  of  spec- 
trum colors. 

Contrasted        har- 
mony. 

Frets. 

Obs  ervation 
and  language 
lessons. 

Sketching. 

Repetition. 
Alternation. 
a.  Of  position. 

Free  movement. 

Recognition  of  six 
standards. 

Contrasted        har- 
mony. 

Borders  and    cen- 
tres. 
Geometric  units. 

(Same   contin- 
ued.) 

Repetition. 
Alternation. 

b.  Of  size. 

c.  Of  form. 

Quality  of  line. 

Recognition       and 
naming  of  twelve 
spectrum  hues. 

Contrasted        har- 
mony. 

Borders,      centres 

and  surfaces. 
Geometric  units. 

(Same   contin- 
ued.) 

Repetition. 
Alternation. 

Symmetry. 

Slsetch  and  line-in. 
Use  of  eraser. 

Classification  by 
Values. 

Scales  of  standards. 
Dominant         har- 
mony. 


Classijication  by 
Values  —  Con. 

Scales  of  hues. 
Dominant  har- 

mony. 


Classijication  by 
Composition. 

Simple  and  binary 

colors. 
Complementary 

harmony. 


Classification  by 
Composition—  Con. 

Simple  and  binary 
colors  —  Con. 

Analogous  har- 
mony. 


Classijication  by 
Qualities. 

Natural  and  ac- 
quired. 

Analogous  har- 
mony—  Con. 


Classijication  by 
Qualities — Con. 

Effects  of  juxta- 
position. 

Perfected  har- 

mony. 


Modified  geometric 
units. 


Modified    bilateral 
units. 


Conventional  plant 
forms  on  radial 
main-lines. 


Conventional  plant 
forms  on  bilat- 
eral main-lines. 


Conventional  orna- 
ment on  bilat- 
eral main-lines. 


Conventional  orna- 
ment on  balanced 
main-lines. 


Drawings  o  f 
seeds,  buds, 
fruits. 


Leaves  —  en- 
tire margined 


Leaves  —  s  e  r- 
rate,  notched 
and  lobed. 

Flowers. 


Compound 
leaves. 


Sprays. 


Whole  plants. 


Modification  of 
regular  geo- 
metric units. 

Contrast. 

Unity. 

Strength. 


Modification  of 
b  i  -1  a  t  e  ra  1 
units. 

Variety. 

Rhythm. 

Repose. 


Growth. 

Strict  conven- 
tionalization of 
plant  forms. 


Growth  —  Con. 

Free  conven- 
tionalization of 
plant  forms. 


Growth  —  Con. 
Conventionali 
zation  of  sprays, 


Growth  —  Con. 
Conventionali- 
zation of  plants. 


Effect  of  Distance 
and  Level. 

Representation    of 
solidity. 


Foreshortening . 
Effect  of  level. 


Foreshortening 

Reviewed. 

Concentric  circles. 

Convergence. 

a.  One  set  of  retreat- 
ing edges  bounding 
a  horizontal  plane. 

b.  Bounding  a  ver- 
tical plane. 


Convergence  —  Con. 

Two  sets  of  retreat- 
ing edges. 

a.  At  equal  angles. 

b.  At  unequal  an- 

gles. 


Use  of  Diagonals. 

a.  To  test  work. 

b.  To  find  centres. 


Relation  of  Axes. 

a.  To  entire  mass  of 
solid. —  Ovoidal. 

b.  To  one  face  of 
solid.  —  Conical 
and  pyramidal. 

c.  To  two  faces  of 
soUd.-Cylindrical. 
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III.    OOLLATEEAL  STUDY. 


Ill  connection  with  Color,  Historic  Ornament,  Structural  Botany,  Design 
and  Pictorial  Drawing,  each  pupil  should  study  good  examples  of  historic  and 
modern  art  and  the  literature  pertaining  to  these  subjects.  To  facilitate  this 
in  each  school  should  be  an  art  library  and  museum  containing  books  on  draw- 
ing, on  ancient  and  modern  pictorial  and  decorative  art,  on  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  the  history  of  art ;  photographs  and  engravings  of  works  of 
art,  models,  objects  and  casts  of  ornament. 

g@=°  In  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  adopted 
Dec.  4,  1890,  occurs  this  paragraph:  "  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  income 
of  the  Todd  Fund  shall  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  several 
boards  of  visitors  of  the  Normal  Schools,  for  lectures,  books,  and  maps  for 
reference,  and  works  of  art  and  models  for  drawing  classes." 


IV.    PEAOTIOE  TEAOHmG. 


As  a  preparation  for  this,  each  pupil  should  be  led  to  study  his  work  criti- 
cally, to  determine  its  arrangement  and  method,  and  should  be  required  to 
outline  a  series  of  lessons  for  given  grades.  Each  pupil  should  be  required 
to  give  drawing  lessons  before  his  class,  and  to  teach  drawing  to  children  in 
the  model  or  practice  school. ' 
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Probably  an  advanced  course  for  normal  schools  will  be  outlined 
this  coming  year. 

One  other  act  of  the  Board  might  affect  favorably  not  only  these 
schools  but  many  others  in  the  State  ;  namely,  to  place  drawing  upon 
the  list  of  studies  in  which  pupils  are  required  to  pass  examination 
upon  entering  the  normal  schools. 

Drawing  is  required  by  law  in  every  public  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth, but  in  the  schools  of  many  towns  it  is  not  taught,  for  no 
penalty  is  attached  to  the  breaking  of  the  law.  These  towns  know 
that  their  lawlessness  has  no  inconvenient  recoil.  They  receive  their 
proportion  of  the  income  from  the  school  fund,  and  their  pupils  enter 
the  normal  schools  upon  equal  terms  with  those  from  towns  expend- 
ing $2,500  a  year  upon  drawing.  This  is  not  just.  Pupils  from 
these  delinquent  towns  enter  the  normal  classes  incapable  of  drawing 
the  simplest  natural  object,  and  wholly  unfitted  to  take  legitimate 
normal  instruction  in  this  department. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  on  and  after  Feb.  1,  1895, 
no  pupil  be  received  into  any  normal  school  who  has  not  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  drawing. 

Early  in  December,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  asked  me  to  revise 
the  course  in  drawing  for  a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  containing 
courses  of  studies  for  ungraded  schools.  The  secretary  suggested  a 
series  of  plates  illustrating  this  abridged  course. 

The  following  is  the  course  in  drawing  for  ungraded  schools,  with 
a  page  of  drawings  illustrating  each  year's  work. 

This  outline  is  an  abridged  form  of  that  to  be  found  in  the  normal 
course.  The  objects  selected  to  illustrate  the  different  principles  and 
subjects  are  such  as  may  usually  be  had  readily  in  any  community. 
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mDusTEiAL  dkawi:ng. 


FIRST   YEAR.     (Plate  I.) 

The  lessons  for  the  first  three  years  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads : 
Form,  Color,  and  Arrangement. 

Form.  —  Teach  each  form  as  a  lohole  from  type  solids  and  objects,  in  this 
order : — 

1.  Sphere  (1),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

2.  Cylinder  (2),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d). 

3.  Cube  (3),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c). 
Mold  these  in  clay. 

Teach  parts  of  these  forms  :  — 

1.  Surface,  — curved,  plane. 

2.  Face,  —  curved,  plane ;  shapes  of  plane  faces,  —  round,  square ;  and 
positions  of  these,  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique. 

3.  Edge,  —  curved,  straight;  positions  of  straight  edges, [ — horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique. 

4.  Corner ;  positions  of  corners,  —  upper,  lower,  left,  right,  upper  and 
lower  left,  upper  and  lower  right;  distances,  —  one  inch,  tAvo  inches. 
Place  points  to  indicate  these. 

During  this  work  in  Form,  drill  pupils  to  good  position  of  body,  pencil 
and  paper,  and  practise  the  movements  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique  — pre- 
paratory to  drawing. 

Draw  Lines  from  dictation,  for  practice,  on  blackboard  and  manila  paper. 
.  Encourage  sketching  of  objects,  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

Color.  — Teach  the  spectrum  as  a  whole,  produced  upon  the  wall  by  means 
of  a  glass  prism.  Teach  its  parts,  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 
Compare  these  with  colored  objects.  Teach  black,  white  and  gray.  Use  color 
in  Arrangement. 

Arrangement. — Teach  repetition,  using  colored  sticks.  First  copy  some 
historic  frets*  (See  Fig.  4,  a,  b,  c,  d),  then  make  original  arrangements. 
These  may  be  preserved  by  gluing  the  units  to  a  background  of  paper.  In 
each,  use  but  one  color  on  a  black,  white  or  gray  ground. 

*  a,  c  and  d,  from  Egyptian  costumes;  b,  from  a  Greek  vase. 
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SECOND   YEAR.     (Plate  II.) 
Form.  —  Divide  the  type  solids,  and  study  the  new  forms  thus  produced, 
each  as  a  new  whole. 

1.  Hemisphere  (1),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b). 

2.  Half -cylinder  (2),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b). 

3.  Half-cube  (3),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b). 

Mold  these  in  clay.  Teach  also  prisms  (5  and  6)  and  plinths  (4  and  7),  by 
further  dividing  type  solids  of  clay. 

Teach  parts  of  these  forms,  reviewing  surface,  face  (two  new  shapes  — 
rectangular,  triangular),  edge  (relations  —  parallel,  at  an  angle)  and  corner. 
Teach  angles,  —  right,  acute,  obtuse.     Practise  measuring  with  ruler. 

During  this  work  in  Eorm,  drill  pupils  to  good  position  of  body,  pencil  and 
paper,  and  practise  the  movements  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  circular  — 
preparatory  to  drawing. 

Draw  Geometric  Figures,  from  the  solids,  from  dictation,  from  memory  ; 
Triangle  (8),  Square  (9),  and  Rectangle  (10).  Cut  these  from  paper,  and  use 
them  to  teach  such  terms  as  base,  apex,  altitude,  diameter,  diagonal. 

Make  freehand  geometric  drawings  from  objects  based  on  these  figures : 
e.  rj.,  pennant  (a),  bracket  (b),  paper  cap  (c)  ;  signal  flag  (a),  cross  (b),  sash 
(c)  ;  tag  (a),  envelope  (b),  door  (c). 

Color.  —  Review  the  spectrum.  Fix  the  six  standard  colors  (red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet)  so  that  they  shall  never  be  mistaken.  This  may 
be  done  by  comparing  them  with  other  hues.     Use  in  Arrangement. 

Arrangement. — Review  repetition  and  teach  alternation  in  borders,  and 
apply  to  surfaces,  using  triangles,  squares  and  oblongs  cut  from  colored 
paper._  First  copy  one  historic  border*  (See  Fig.  11,  a,  b),  then  make  original 
arrangements.  Construct  one  of  these  by  gluing  units  of  one  color  upon  an 
appropriate  gray  background.     Add  margin  lines. 


*  a,  b,  Egyptian  borders,  taken  from  tombs  at  Thebes. 
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THIRD  YEAR.     (Plate  III.) 
Form.  —  Teach  those  forms  which  may  be  derived  from  the  tj^pe  solids 
by  variation. 

1.  Splieroids,  —  flat,  long;  —  Ovoid  (1),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c). 

2.  Cone  (2),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

3.  Pyramid  (3),  and  similar  forms  (a,  b,  c,  d). 

Mould  these  in  clay.  By  dividing  solids  of  clay  obtain  new  shapes  of  faces, 
—  elliptical,  oval.     Review  other  shapes  of  faces,  especially  circular. 

During  this  work  in  Form  continue  practice  in  measuring  and  judging 
distances,  in  the  movements  —  circular,  elliptical,  oval,  —  and  teach  the  use 
of  an  eraser. 

Draw  Geometric  Figures,  from  the  solids,  from  dictation,  from  memory: 
Circle  (4),  Ellipse  (5),  and  Oval  (6).  Cut  these  from  paper,  and  use  them  to 
teach  such  terms  as  circumference,  diameter, — long,  short, — radius,  arc, 
centre,  focus,  axis. 

Make  freehand  geometric  drawings  from  objects  based  on  these  figures : 
eg.,  target  (a),  circular  Avindow  (b),  reading  glass  (c)  ;  hand  mirror  (a), 
ej'e  glasses  (b),  capital  Q  (c) ;  horseshoe  (a),  padlock  (b),  fan  (c),  spoon  (d). 

CoLOE.  —  Review  the  spectrum  standards,  and  teach  hues:  violet-red, 
orange-red,  red-orange,  yellow-orange,  orange-yellow,  green-yellow,  yellow- 
green,  blue-green,  green-blue,  violet-blue,  blue-violet,  and  red-violet.  Teach 
the  order  in  which  all  these  colors  occur  in  the  spectrum.    Use  in  Arrangement. 

Arrangement.  — Review  repetition  and  alternation  in  borders  and  surfaces, 
and  apply  to  centres.  Teach  symmetry,  using  as  units  geometric  figures  cut 
from  colored  paper.  First  copy  one  historic  boi'der*  (Fig.  7,  a),  then  make 
original_units,  combining  geometric  figures  symmetrically  (Fig.  8).  Make  an 
original  centre  with  these  (b,  c).  Construct  this  hj  gluing  units  of  one 
color  upon  an  appropriate  passive  background.     Add  margin  lines. 

*  a,  an  Egyptian  border  from  a  mummy  case. 
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4^  The  lessons  for  the  following  years  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads :  Oeometric 
Draicitig,  representing  facts  of  form  and  structure,  —  to  be  accurate,  with  ruler  and  compass; 
Decorative  Drawing,  representing  enrichment  of  objects,  ornamental  forms,  or  material  to  be 
used  in  decorative  design,  —  to  be  either  mechanical  or  freehand  as  convenient;  Pictorial 
Drawing,  representing  objects  as  they  appear  from  one  point  of  view,  —  to  be  freehand,  always. 


POURTH  YEAR.     (Plate  IV.) 

Geometric  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  representation  of  curved  surfaces.  Make 
accurate  working  drawings  of  a  spliere  (1),  a  spheroid  (2  or  3),  an  ovoid  (4)  ; 
then  of  objects  similar  in  form  :  e.g.,  a  weight  (5),  dumb-bell  (6),  a  door  knob 
(7),  mending  ball  (8),  or  any  other  simple  object  illustrating  the  principle. 
Pull  lines  represent  visible  outlines ;  dotted  lines  represent  connecting  or 
guide  lines. 

Decorative  Drawing.  — Teach  modification  of  regular  geometric  units,  like 
the  square  and  circle.  Cut  the  geometric  unit  from  paper,  and  modify  by 
cutting  to  produce  a  pleasing  decorative  form.  (See  8,  9,  10  and  11.)  Copy 
one  historic  example*  (12  or  13),  either  by  drawing  or  by  constructing  with 
colored  paper ;  then  make  a  border  or  a  surface  pattern  with  original  modified 
units.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to  illustrate  Dominant  Harmony ;  that 
is,  use  a  tint  the  key  tone  and  a  shade  of  one  color. 

Pictorial  Drawing.  — Teach  the  use  of  a  wire  to  cover  edges,  touch  cor- 
ners, etc.  Study  the  eflect  of  distance  and  level  upon  objects.  Teach  the 
Bepresentation  of  Solidity  (that  is,  teach  how  to  indicate  the  three  dimensions 
of  solids  on  one  plane  surface) .  Make  a  freehand  drawing  of  a  sphere  stand- 
ing on  a  plane  surface  (Pig.  14).  Indicate  the  highest  point  on  the  solid,  and 
represent  it  in  the  drawing.  Draw  similar  forms  :  e.g.,  a  potato  (15),  ovoid 
(16),  tomato  (17),  pear  (18),  apple  (19),  etc.  In  each  case  represent  the  back 
edge  of  the  plane  on  which  the  object  rests. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  an  object;  each  should  draw  his  own  object,  just  as  it 
appears  from  his  point  of  view.  The  order  to  be  observed  in  drawing  any  object  is  :  1,  indicate 
whole  width  and  height;  2,  sketch  mass;  3,  sketch  principal  parts;  4,  sketch  details;  5,  correct 
if  necessary;  6,  erase  all  lines  except  those  to  appear  in  the  finished  drawing;  7,  line-in,  —  that 
is,  finish  the  drawing  with  lines  which  shall  express,  so  far  as  possible,  the  character  of  the 
object. 

*  12,  a  Gothic  border  from  a  window,  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg;  13,  an  Egyptian  surface,  from 
a  mummy  case. 
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FIFTH  YEAE.     (Plate  V.) 

Geometric  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  representation  of  curved  and  plane  faces, 
make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  hemispliei'e  (1),  and  of  objects  similar 
in  form:  e.g.,  a  bowl  (2),  ink  stand  (3),  oil  feed  (4).  Make  accurate  work- 
ing drawings  of  a  cylinder  (5),  and  of  cylindrical  objects:  e.g.,  a  pill  box 
(6),  spool  (7),  mug  (8),  etc.  Full  lines  represent  visible  outlines  and  visible 
edges.     Dot-and-dash  lines  represent  axes  of  objects. 

Decorative  Drawing.  — Teach  modification  of  bilateral  units,  like  the  tri- 
angle, oblong  and  kite.  Cut  the  unit  from  paper,  and  modify  by  cutting  to 
produce  a  pleasing  decorative  form.  (Figs.  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13.)  Copy  one 
historic  example*  (15  or  16)  either  by  drawing,  or  by  constructing  with  colored 
paper;  then  make  a  border  (14),  a  centre  or  a  surface  pattern  with  original 
modified  units.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to  illustrate  Dominant 
Harmony. 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  use  of  a  pencil  to  obtain  proportional 
measurements.  Study  the  efiects  of  foreshortening  upon  horizontal  surfaces. 
Teach  the  representation  of  Foreshortening,  as  seen  in  a  hemisphere  (17). 
Make  freehand  drawings  of  objects  similar  in  form:  e.g.,  a  saucer  (18), 
half-apple  (19),  or  bowl  (20).  Lead  pupils  to  discover  the  efiects  produced 
by  a  given  surface  at  different  levels.  Use  a  cylinder.  Make  freehand  draw- 
ings of  a  cylinder  (21),  and  of  cylindrical  objects:  e.g.,  a  glass  (22),  a  pail 
(23),  a  stone  jar  (24),  etc.  Let  the  more  advanced  pupils  draw  a  simple 
group,  —  an  apple  in  a  saucer,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  any  other  group  involving 
only  the  representation  of  spherical,  hemispherical  and  cylindrical  objects. 

*  15,  from  a  Byzantine  illuminated  manuscript;  16,  from  a  Gothic  encaustic  tile. 
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SIXTH  YEAE.     (Plate  VI.) 

Geometric  Drawing.  —  Teach  the  representation  of  invisible  parts.  Re- 
view working  drawing  of  the  cylinder.  Make  accurate  working  drawings  of 
objects  having  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder:  e.  g.,  an  ink  well  (1),  a  spool 
(2),  or  the  clay-jar  (3.).  Teach  the  representation  of  plane  faces  oblique  in  one 
vieio.  Make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a  half-cylinder  with  its  oblong 
face  directly  in  front  (4) ,  and  turned  at  an  angle  (5)  ;  of  a  cube  with  one 
face  directly  in  front  (6),  and  turned  at  an  angle  (7)  ;  of  a  hexagonal  crayon, 
(8).     Dashed  lines  represent  invisible  outlines  or  invisible  edges. 

Decorative  Drawing.  —  Teach  Conventionalization  of  leaves.  Copy  a 
historic  example*  of  a  border  (9,  or  9*),  or  a  centre  (10).  Compare  these 
leaves  with  the  natural  leaves  which  they  suggest.  Note  changes.  Draw 
two  entire  margined  leaves  :  e.g.,  a  lilac  (11),  wild  indigo  (13),  cat-briar  (15). 
Conventionalize  these  (12,  14,  16).  Make  an  original  design  for  a  border  or 
centre,  using  conventional  leaves  as  units.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to 
illustrate  Complementary  Harmony ;  that  is,  make  leaves  of  one  color,  centre 
or  margin,  or  both,  of  its  complementary,  on  a  background  of  gray,  black  or 
white. 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Teach  Convergence.  Review  eifects  of  distance 
and  level.  Make  freehand  drawings  of  a  cube  with  one  face  directly  in  front 
of  and  a  little  below  the  eye  (19),  and  of  objects  similar  in  form  :  e.g.,  a  chalk 
box  (20),  or  a  book  (22).  Review  the  cylinder  and  draw  it.  Cut  through 
the  axis  as  indicated  (17).  Erase  right  half  of  cylinder,  leaving  half -cylinder 
(18).  Notice  convergence.  Study  a  cube  turned  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  draw 
it  (21).     Draw  similar  objects  :  e.g.,  a  die  (23),  a,n  inkstand  (24). 


*  From  Gothic  stained-glass  windows;  9,  10,  cathedral  at  Bourges;  9*,  from  cathedral  at 

Soissons. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR.     (Plate  VII.) 

Geometric  Drawing. — Teach  the  representation  of  Three  Vieivs ;  and 
Drawing  to  Scale,  —  half  size,  quarter  size,  —  marliing  dimensions.  Make 
accurate  working  drawings  of  a  square  plinth  (1),  a  circular  plinth  (2),  of  a 
square  prism  and  of  objects  similar  in  form :  e.g. ,  a  chalk  box  (3),  or  dictionary 
(4).  Teach  the  representation  of  plane  faces  oblique  in  two  vieios.  Make 
accurate  working  drawings  of  a  half-cube  or  triangular  prism  (5),  and  of 
some  object  similar  in  form  :  e.g.,  a  desk  body  (6)  or  a  bird  house  (7).  Very 
light  full  lines  with  arrow  points  are  used  to  indicate  the  direction  and  extent 
of  dimensions. 

Decorative  Drawing. — Review  Conventionalization  of  Leaves,  and  apply 
to  serrated,  lobed  and  compound  leaves.  Copy  a  historic  example*  of  a  panel 
(8),  a  centre  (9,  10),  or  a  border  (11).  Compare  these  leaves  with  the 
natural  leaves  which  they  suggest.  Note  changes.  Draw  a  serrated  leaf,  a 
lobed  leaf  and  a  compound  leaf:  e.g.,  a  maple  (a),  birch  (b),  tear  thumb  (c), 
and  cinquefoil  (d).  Conventionalize  these  (a,  b,  c,  d).  Make  an  original 
design  for  a  centre,  using  conventional  leaves  as  units,  or  for  a  panel,  using 
the  leaves  on  bilateral  main  lines.  Construct,  using  colored  paper  to  illustrate 
Analogous  Harmony;  that  is,  use  related  tones  of  color,  like  green-yellow 
tint,  yellow,  and  orange-yellow  shade. 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Review  Convergence,  and  draw  such  objects  as  a 
■square  prism  turned  at  an  angle  (13),  a  square  plinth  (14),  a  pencil  box  (12), 
and  a  book  (15).  Teach  the  Use  of  Diagonals  in  finding  centres  of  faces,  and 
to  test  accuracy  of  drawing.  Make  a  freehand  drawing  of  a  cube,  and  divide 
it  for  a  half-cube  (16) ;  of  the  triangular  prism  (18),  and  of  a  half -opened 
book,  in  the  position  indicated  (17),  having  an  ornament  on  its  cover. 

Encourage  out-of-door  sketching.  Try  to  draw  a  shed,  a  barn,  the  town 
pump,  a  well  curb. 

*  8,  from  a  Gothic  stained-glass  window,  cathedral  at  Bourges;  9,  from  a  Gothic  stained-glass 
window,  St.  Thomas  at  Strasbourg;  10,  a  Gothic  encaustic  tile;  11,  from  a  Gothic  Illuminated 
manuscript. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.     (Plate  VIII.) 

Geometric  Drawing.  —  Continue  Braiving  to  Scale,  1  in.=l  ft.  and  i  in.= 
1  ft.,  —  marking  dimensions.  Malie  accurate  working  drawings  for  a  book 
case  (1).  Teacli  Plaii  and  Elevation.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevations  for  a 
dog  kennel  (2),  or  for  a  small  poultry  house.  Teach  the  representation  of 
plane  faces  oblique  in  three  views.  Make  accurate  working  drawings  of  a 
square  pyramid  (3)  and  of  the  square  pyramid  cut  off  horizontally  (4)  and 
obliquely  (5).  Very  light,  equidistant,  full  lines  usually  drawn  at  an  angle  of 
45°  indicate  a  section.     (See  4  and  5.) 

Decorative  Drawing  —  Review  Conventionalization  of  Leaves,  and  apply 
to  flowers,  buds,  etc.  Copy  a  historic  example,*  a  surface  (6),  of  a  panel  (7), 
or  of  a  border  (9).  Compare  these  units  with  the  natural  plant  forms  which 
they  suggest.  Note  changes.  Draw  a  spray  of  some  plant  containing  leaves, 
flowers  and  buds:  e.g.,  the  buck  bean  (8).  Conventionalize  these  forms  — 
(a,  b,  c,  d,  e).  Make  an  original  design  for  a  border  or  for  a  panel,  on 
balanced  main  lines.  Finish  by  half  tinting  the  back  gi'ound,  freehand.  (See 
Plate  VII.,  Fig.  8.)  Notice  the  difference  between  this  and  mechanical  half- 
tinting.     (Compare  Plates  IV.,  12,  13;  and  V.,  15.) 

Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Study  the  Relation  of  Axes  to  other  parts  of  objects. 
Make  freehand  drawings  of  a  cone  resting  on  its  side  (10),  of  a  horizontal 
cylinder  (11),  of  a  pyramid  (12),  and  of  such  objects  as  a  cornucopia  (12), 
water  pail  and  dipper  (14). 

Encourage  out-of-door  sketching.  Try  to  draw  a  large  log,  a  group  of 
barrels,  a  wheel-barrow,  the  school-house.     "Not  a  day  without  a  line." 

*  6,  miniature  wall  ornament  from  a  Gothic  illuminated  manuscript ;  7,  from  a  Gothic  stained- 
glass  window,  St.  Thomas  at  Strasbourg;  9,  the  upper  example,  Byzantine  border  from  St  Sofia, 
Constantinople,  the  lower  from  a  Gothic  illuminated  manuscript. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  prove  to  be  adaptable  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  ungraded  schools.  The  people  in  small  towns 
where  these  schools  commonly  exist  are  interested  in  drawing  as  soon 
as  they  have  opportunity  to  learn  its  scope  and  value.  I  have  spoken 
upon  this  subject  at  several  evening  meetings  of  citizens,  always 
receiving  a  most  cordial  reception. 

HENRY  T.   BAILEY. 

North  Scituate,  Dec.  31,  1891. 


G. 


THE  PEACTICABILITY  OF  ABRIDGING  THE 
COUESE  PEEPAEATOEY  FOE  COLLEGE. 


A  PAPER 


read  before  the  new  england  association  op  colleges  and  pre- 
paratory schools,  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  harvard  hall,  at  harvard  university, 
cambridge,  mass.,  oct.  16,  1891. 

By  frank  a.  hill, 

head  master  of  the  english  high  school,  cambridge,  mass. 


[From  the  Academy,  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Bacon.] 
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THE    PRACTICABILITY    OF  ABRIDGING    THE    COURSE 
PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE. 


That  pupils  can  be  better  fitted  for  college  ia  the  time  now  devoted 
to  preparation  goes  without  saying.  This  is  simply  asserting  the 
possibility  of  improvement.  Without  this  faith,  we  should  cease  to 
grow.  And  if  we  concede  that  there  may' be  gain  in  quality  within 
the  present  time  limits,  we  might  as  well  concede  that  the  present 
levels  of  scholarship,  such  as  they  are,  are  attainable  in  less  time. 
These  concessions,  however,  leave  several  questions  still  open,  which 
will  be.  considered  in  due  order. 

It  is  wise,  in  discussing  a  matter  that  involves  so  many  elements 
as  the  question  before  us,  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  teachings 
of  experience  ;  and  we  naturally  go  with  such  inquiries  to  France 
and  Germany.  To  aid  myself  in  grasping  more  firmly  the  true  limits 
and  relative  positions  of  primary,  secondary,  and  university  education 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  1  have  prepared  a  chart, 
a  (reduced)  copy  of  which  is  before  you.  The  horizontal  lines 
represent  grades  or  years.  There  are  twenty  of  these  grades  or 
years  from  six  to  twenty-five  inclusive.  The  most  heavily  shaded 
areas  represent  approximately  the  years  devoted  to  secondary  educa- 
tion. Below  them  are  areas  in  lighter  markings  that  represent  the 
years  given  to  primary  education. 

Thus  the  pupil  who  begins  at  six  and  moves  steadily  through  the 
various  grades  reaches  the  -university,  in  France,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  United  States 
he  reaches  college  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  the  university  proper 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  French  youth  may  complete  his 
law  studies  in  the  university  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  the  German, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  ;  the  American,  not  until  he  is  twenty-six. 
Quick  and  well-trained  young*  men  in  the  United  States  may  gain  the 
top  two  or  three  years  earlier,  while  tardy  young  men  abroad  need 
two  or  three  years  longer. 

Now,  the  chart  tells  more  impressively  than  words  how  much 
longer  it  takes  the  American  youth  to  complete  his  training  than  the 
French  or  the  German.  If  we  show  little  or  no  superiority  to  justify 
these  three,  four,  or  five  additional  years  of  study, —  nay,  if,  with 
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this  enormous  time  advantage,  we  fall  short  of  good  standards 
attained  abroad,  —  then  our  twenty  years'  curriculum  may  well  be 
challenged. 

To  avoid  a  possible  misconception,  let  me  say  that  the  American 
young  man,  —  the  law  student  for  instance,  —  when  he  reaches  the 
summit,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  may 
begin  to  practise  immediately.  The  Frenchman,  however,  must  add 
to  his  university  course  two  years  of  training  in  the  practical  details 
of  law  before  he  is  permitted  to  practise.  The  German  must  add 
five  years  or  more  of  such  technical  training.  Thus  the  Frenchman, 
the  American,  and  the  German  who  begin  their  schooling  at  the  same 
age  will  reach  the  actual  practice  of  law  at  the  ages  of  twenty-three, 
twenty-six,  and  twenty-seven  respectively.  The  Frenchman  and  the 
German  are  not  likely  to  fall  under  these  ages.  Indeed,  the  French 
age  for  beginning  practice  is  more  likely  to  be  twenty -four  or  twenty- 
five,  while  the  German  seldom  gets  to  work  for  himself  before  he  is 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine.  The  American,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
time  he  receives  his  degree  from  the  law  school,  is  as  likely  to  be 
under  twenty-six  as  over ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  omit  the  college 
altogether,  he  may  get  his  law  diploma  as  early  as  twenty-two,  or 
even  twenty-one.  This  is  possible  because  the  American  has  little 
more  to  restrict  him  than  his  own  pleasure  or  conditions,  while  the 
Frenchman  and  the  German  up  to  the  end  of  their  preparatory  work 
are  subject  to  State  laws  that  practically  forbid  reduction  of  the  age 
limits  I  have  given,  while  their  rigor  tends  to  raise  these  limits. 

"Waiving,  then,  all  questions  about  the  grades  of  qualification  these 
young  men  have  attained,  —  I  know  it  is  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  the 
play,  —  the  young  American  law3'er  has  tbe  age  advantage  ;  for,  so  far 
as  the  time  of  beginning  practice  is^concerned,  he  is  ahead  of  the 
German  under  any  view  of  the  case,  and  may  distance  the  French- 
man handsomely. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  question  than  saving  a  year  or  two  of 
time.  Our  three  young  men,  whatever  the  ages  at  which  they  are 
permitted  to  practise,  may  certainly  complete  a  three  years'  course  of 
legal  study, — the  Frenchman  at  tweaty-one,  the  German  at  twentj''- 
two,  and  the  American  at  twenty-six.  It  is  entirely  fair  to  say  that,  in 
a  certain  grade  and  quality  of  attainments,  chiefly  classical,  the  Amer- 
ican is  probably  behind  the  Frenchman,  and  certainly  behind  the 
German.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  American  is  worse  off. 
Whether  he  is  or  not  is  a  grander  question,  that  involves  balancing 
his  training,  his  self-reliance,  his  executive  capacity,  his  adjustment 
to  American  conditions,  and  whatnot,  against  corresponding  elements 
in  his  European  fellows.  But,  whatever  the  inferiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can is,  it  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  our  three  young  men  take 
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their  leave  of  their  respective  fitting  schools.  In  other  words, 
France  and  Germany  make  more  out  of  their  secondary  schools  than 
we  do. 

The  chart  reveals  another  significant  fact.  France  and  Germany 
recognize  three  grades  of  education,  —  primary,  secondary,  and 
university.  In  the  United  States  we  have  four  grades,  —  primary 
(including  grammar),  secondary,  college,  and  university;  that  is, 
we  have  a  system  of  colleges  interpolated  between  the  preparatory 
schools  and  the  universities.  France  and  Germany  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  these  colleges. 

Logically,  there  are  but  three  grand  divisions  of  education,  when 
we  think  of  it  by  ascending  steps,  —  that  which  is  essential,  that 
which  is  liberal,  and  that  which  is  special.  These  divisions  are 
strictly  recognized  in  the  public  systems  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  American  college,  when  we  aim  to  give  it  a  logical  place,  baffles 
classification.  Does  it  hold  its  students  down  to  prescribed  courses 
in  continuation  of  the  work  below?  It  is  doing  secondary  work. 
Does  it  give  its  students  a  wide  range  of  high  themes  and  a  free 
choice?  It  is  doing  one  sort  of  university  work,  such  as  is  done,  for 
example,  under  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  a  German  university. 
The  American  college,  however,  does  not  divide  its  subjects  of  study 
into  four  or  more  groups,  with  law  subjects  in  one  group,  medical  in 
another,  divinity  in  a  third,  and  the  numerous  branches  of  liberal 
learning  in  a  fourth,  with  each  group  subject  to  its  own  faculty,  each 
group  as  dignified  as  any  other,  and  each  group  as  stringently  but- 
tressed by  admission  and  graduation  requirements  as  any  other. 
Consequently,  no  American  college  can  be  regarded  as  a  full  uni- 
versity in  the  European  sense. 

It  is  this  partial,  uncertain,  shifting  relation  of  the  colleges  to  uni- 
versity work  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  secondary  work  on  the  other, 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ferment  over  the  age  of  admission  to 
college. 

Were  the  law,  the  medical,  and  the  theological  courses  of  the  United 
States  co-ordinate  with  those  that  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  ;  that  is,  were  they  on  the  same  level  with  us  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  separated  one  from  another  by  vertical  boundaries,  reached 
at  the  same  age,  and  regarded  as  of  equal  rank  and  dignity, — we 
should  ■  hear  nothing  about  reducing  the  age  of  admission.  There 
would  be  no  demand  that  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  theologian, 
should  first  take  the  degree  of  the  philosopher.  He  might,  indeed, 
do  so,  but,  if  he  did  not,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  caste,  no  inferi- 
ority of  standing.  Under  whatever  faculty  he  might  work,  he  would 
still  be  a  member  of  the  university,  with  all  the  privileges  and  honors 
that  membership  involves. 
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But  liberal  thought  in  America  holds  the  theory  that  our  pro- 
fessional schools  have  their  normal  place  above  the  college  ;  that  the 
true  boundaries  between  them  are  not  vertical,  but  horizontal,  and 
that  the  proper  avenue  of  approach  to  them  is  the  four  years'  college 
course.  Large  numbers  take  this  avenue  to  the  professional  schools. 
Consequently,  for  them  we  have  this  prolonged  curriculum  of  twenty 
years,  An  increasing  number  of  students  are  cutting  it  short  by 
stepping  around  or  over  the  colleges.  And  this  summary  curtailment 
of  the  twenty  years'  curriculum  is  invited  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  professional  school  is  held  to  be  above  the  college,  it  is,  in  ease 
of  admission  requirements,  below  the  college. 

In  short,  there  are  two  routes  to  the  professional  school,  —  one 
from  the  high  school  directly,  and  the  other  from  the  college.  The 
latter  is  the  one  to  be  encouraged,  and,  therefore,  it  is  urged,  it  needs 
to  be  shortened.  Attempts  to  shorten  the  route  through  Harvard 
College  have  thus  far  failed.  Naturally  the  question  comes  up.  May 
not  a  year  be  saved  somewhere  below  the  college  ?  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  getting  into  college,  and,  therefore,  into  the  law 
school,  a  year  earlier,  means  getting  into  the  law  school  directly  from 
the, high  school  a  year  earlier.  Then,  too,  it  should  not  escape  atten- 
tion that  if  our  secondary  schools  could  be  raised  to  the  grade  and 
efficiency  of  the  lyc6e  or  the  gymnasium,  their  graduates,  like  those  of 
the  lycee  and  gymnasium,  would  be  qualified  to  enter  the  profes- 
sional school  at  once,  thus  saving  four  years  at  a  single  stroke,  and 
solving  the  problem  that  vexes  us.  Our  American  conditions,  how- 
ever, make  this  high  grade  and  efficiency  hopeless.  Our  colleges  are 
needed,  therefore,  to  extend  and  round  out  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools,  to  open  vistas  in  the  higher  education,  and  to  give  ampler 
preparation  for  that  professional  work  whose  true  American  place  is 
held  to  be  above  the  college. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  way  so  to  change  our  programmes  and  enrich 
our  methods  as  to  let  pupils  of  good  capacity  enter  college  a  year 
earlier  without  lowering  the  present  standards  of  admission,  it  would 
doubtless  encourage  more  persons  to  seek  a  higher  grade  of  prepara- 
tion for  professional  work.  It  would  also  favor  the  taking  of  post- 
graduate courses,  and  so  contribute  to  a  higher  culture.  Our  sec- 
ondary schools,  however,  have  all  they  can  do.  They  give  but  four 
years,  in  a  few  cases  six,  to  subjects  that  the  gymnasium  spends  nine 
upon  and  the  lyc^e  ten.  Their  policy  is  clearly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  instruction  and  to  get  more  time  for  it  somehow, 
somewhere,  if  it  can  be  found,  —  not  to  reduce  the  time;  or,  if 
increased  time  cannot  be  obtained,  to  transfer  such  parts  of  their 
work  as  may  also  be  suitable  for  those  who  do  not  ascend  higher 
than  the  grammar  school,  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  school. 
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If  it  is  practicable  to  save  a  year  below  the  college,  it  must  come  out 
of  the  extended  time  of  the  high  school  or  the  enriched  curriculum 
of  the  grammar  school. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  two  alternatives,  each  with  two  subalter- 
natives,  namely  :  — 

I.  The  extension  of  the  high  school  curriculum  downward,  with 
or  without  lowering  the  age  of  admission  to  college. 

II.  The  enrichment  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum  by  sec- 
ondary subjects,  with  or  without  lowering  the  age  of  admission  to  the 
high  school,  and,  consequently,  to  college. 

In  discussing  these  propositions,  it  will  help  us  to  note  what  the 
French  and  Germans  have  done  for  secondary  education.  The  right- 
hand  section  of  the  chart  presents  the  lengths  and  relations  of  courses 
in  the  German  system.  There  are  the  people's  schools,  which 
children  may  attend  from  six  until  fifteen.  Secondary  education 
begins  early,  at  ten  usually,  but  sometimes  at  nine.  If  the  pupil  goes 
through  the  common  school,  and  then  becomes  fired  with  an  ambition 
to  enter  the  university,  he  is  sadly,  almost  fatally,  handicapped.  He 
must  start  early  or  not  at  all.  He  may  reach  the  university  through 
a  realschule^  but  in  that  case  he  is  debarred  from  certain  university 
courses.  Law  and  medicine,  for  examples,  he  cannot  study.  He 
becomes  a  university  man  of  inferior  rank.  The  gymnasium  is  the  . 
correct  route,  the  highway  to  the  German's  intellectual  paradise.  Its 
pupils  are  "  naturally  selected."  They  are  under  the  ablest  of 
teachers.  They  are  pushed  remorselessly.  Failure  to  graduate, 
when  one  tries,  is  a  life-long  disgrace.  Successful  study  means  access 
to  the  university,  civil  preferment,  a  professional  career,  — in  short, 
being  somebody.  Moreover,  it  exempts  largely  from  military  service. 
It  is  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  government  and  of  the  social 
organization  that  makes  the  gymnasium  what  it  is.  The  system 
yields  wonderful  students.  Germany  is  a  nation  of  explorers  in  the 
byways  and  abysses  of  knowledge.  The  gymnasium  as  it  is,  is 
possible  only  under  a  strong  central  authority  that  overrides  local 
currents  of  dissent  as  a  giant  Cunarder  the  waves  that  dash  against  it. 

But  before  we  draw  lessons  from  the  gymnasium,  it  becomes  us  to 
note  the  curious  fact  that,  while  Americans  are  worshipping  this  much- 
praised  institution  to  an  extent  that  lays  them  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  Germanized,  there  is  in  Germany  a  deep,  sullen,  growing 
undercurrent  of  antagonism,  with  surface  ebullitions  here  and  there, 
to  old  gymnasia!  ideals,  —  a  spirit  of  unrest  that  is  exposing  those 
who  exhibit  it  to  the  charge  of  being  Americanized.  Over  here  we 
are  longihg  for  something  like  German  thoroughness  ;  over  there,  they 
are  longing  for  our  freedom,  our  flexibility,  our  deeper  respect  for 
the  relations  our  schools  should  hold  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  to 
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the  possibilities  of  life.  And  the  leader  of  the  assault  to-day  on  the 
old  standards  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  German  emperor  himself. 

"  The  philologians,"  he  says,  "are  enthroned  in  the  gymnasium 
to-day.  They  lay  chief  stress  on  the  subject-matter,  on  learning  and 
knowing,  not  on  the  formation  of  character  and  the  needs  of  the  life 
of  to-day," 

"Its  pupils  are  overworked,"  say  others  ;  "  they  become  listless  in 
the  upper  classes  in  consequence  ;  three-fourths  of  them  have  become 
nearsighted  ;  there  is  too  much  of  the  mediaeval  in  gymnasium  courses, 
too  little  of  the  modern ;  six  years  of  Greek  is  excessive,  nine  years 
of  Latin  preposterous  ;  the  mother  tongue  is  neglected  ;  there  is  an 
overcrowding  of  the  learned  professions  ;  there  is  an  overproduction, 
not  of  suitably  educated  men,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  of  conven- 
tionally educated  men,"  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  animad- 
versions. 

It  is  certain  that  thousands  fall  by  the  wayside  ;  failure  in  study 
has  a  place  even  among  the  noticeable  causes  of  suicide.  What  of  it? 
Thousands  succeed.  The  victors  shed  a  pitying  tear  or  two  over 
their  fallen  comrades,  and  praise  the  campaign  whose  vicissitudes 
they  have  survived. 

The  grander  time  features  of  the  French  educational  system  are 
graphically  represented  in  the  left-hand  section  of  the  chart. 

Compulsory  study  is  required  from  six  until  thirteen  ;  it  may  be  given 
in  a  public  school,  in  a  private  school,  or,  under  stringent  super- 
vision, even  at  home.  The  vast  majority  of  French  children,  four  or 
five  millions  of  them,  take  what  is  called  the  elementary  primary 
education,  which  extends  through  the  compulsory  years.  It  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  to  our  primary  and  grammar  education.  It  may 
continue  two  years  beyond  the  compulsory  age.  If  in  the  same 
school,  under  the  old  management,  it  is  called  complementary  pri- 
mary education;  if  in  a  different  school,  under  a  new  management, 
it  is  called  superior  primary  education  ;  or  the  child  may  pass  to  what 
is  called  an  apprentice  school. 

Secondary  education  is  given  in  the  lyc^e  and  the  communal  college, 
which  are  public,  and  in  the  private  fitting  school.  The  course  of 
study  and  the  daily  work  of  the  private  school  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment approval.  The  university  sets  the  standards  for  its  degrees, 
conducts  the  examinations,  and,  by  its  rigorous  exactions,  holds  the 
private  school  up  to  a  high  mark,  or  reveals  its  inefficiency. 

The  lyc^e  and  the  communal  college  have  courses  that  are  substan- 
tially parallel,  except  that  those  of  the  former  are  complete,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  frequently  incomplete.  The  former  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  the  latter  by  the  commune  ;  although  the  ex- 
penses of  both  are  partially  met  by  the  payment  of  board  or  tuition, 
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or  both.  They  are  public  schools,  but  not  free.  The  elementary 
primary  schools  are  public  and  free.  The  lyc^e  has  teachers  of 
higher  attainments  and  rank  than  those  of  the  communal  college,  is 
more  fully  and  thoroughly  organized,  is  distinctly  conscious  of  its 
superiority,  and  should  be  taken  as  the  typical  preparatory  school  of 
the  French  system. 

Its  classes  are  numbered  from  the  eighth  to  the  second  inclusive. 
What  we  should  expect  to  call  the  first  class  goes  by  the  singular 
name  of  rhetoric;  and  the  one  above  that,  the  highest  of  all,  by  the 
name  of  pMlosophy.  There  is  a  class  below  the  eighth,  known  as 
the  preparatory.  Thus  in  the  lycee  proper  there  are  ten  grades. 
Pupils  may  enter  the  preparatory  class  as  early  as  eight.  In  this 
class  a  modern  language  is  begun,  either  German  or  English.  This 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  between  secondary  and 
primary  work.  Under  the  French  system  pupils  who  are  designed 
for  the  university  must  begin  their  preparation  early.  If  they  go 
through  the  primary  schools,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fifteen,  awake  with  an  ambition  to  enter  the  univeipity,  they  are 
heavily  if  not  fatally  handicapped,  just  as  in  Germany.  They  must 
either  go  back  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  lycee,  or,  if  that  is  not 
possible,  under  private  tutors,  or  as  best  they  can  make  up  enough 
work  to  join  a  lyc^e  class  nearer  their  own  age.  Pupils  enter  the 
preparatory  class  of  the  lycee  after  they  have  been  in  the  primary 
schools  two  years.  They  may  stay  a  little  longer  in  the  primary 
schools  before  entering  the  lycee,  in  which  case  they  do  not  reach  the 
university  so  early.  Frequently  the  lycee  has  elementary  classes 
below  its  preparatory,  so  that  a  pupil  may  enter  the  lycee  as  early 
even  as  five.  The  examinations  for  promotion  are  stringent.  There 
is  every  incentive  to  work  hard, — social,  political,  professional 
advancement,  to  say  nothing  of  exemption  from  years  of  military 
service.  Sometimes  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  examined  for  a  degree 
fail  to  pass  the  examinations.  A  lycee  student  told  me  that  he  once 
knew  eighty  per  cent,  of  a  class  to  fail  of  advancement. 

Under  a  new  organization  that  goes  into  effect  this  year,  all  the 
lycee  students  move  forward  together,  pursuing  the  same  studies, 
untW  philosophy  is  reached,  when  there  is  a  threefold  division  of  the 
course,  leading  to  the  three  separate  degrees  of  letters  and  philos- 
ophy, letters  and  mathematics,  letters  and  science  respectively. 

I  assume  an  acquaintance  with  the  United  States  system,  as 
revealed  in  our  leading  New  England  cities. 

Now,  what  does  a  comparative  view  of  these  three  great  systems 
reveal  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  full  agreement  that  elementary  education 
should  last  eight  years  and  end  at  about  fourteen.     Nothing  can  be 
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gained  by  disturbing  the  number  of  our  nine  grades.     It   is  wortli 
much  that  this  number  has  the  sanction  of  three  great  nations. 

Some  of  our  communities  have  but  eight  grades.  The  superin- 
tend'ent  of  the  Newton  schools  has  recently  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion from  nine  to  eight.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  better  teachers, 
methods,  and  arrangements  of  subjects,  as  good  work  can  be  done  in 
eight  grades  as  now  in  nine.  But  I  greatly  misjudge  the  American 
spirit  if  it  does  not  prefer  better  work  in  nine  grades  to  equally  good 
in  eight.  The  reduction  to  eight  grades  might,  indeed,  lower  the  age 
of  admission  to  college  ;  but  there  is  a  grander  question  involved  in 
the  matter,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
youth  whose  training  stops  with  the  grammar  school.  Will  it  help 
them  or  hurt  them  to  reduce  the  length  of  their  schooling? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  an  established  principle  abroad  that  second- 
ary education  shall  begin  as  early  as  eight  or  nine.  Here  we  diverge 
from  foreign  practice.  Our  high  schools  rest  upon  the  ninth  grade. 
The  Boston  Latin  school  dips  down  to  the  sixth  grade  for  its  pupils  ; 
the  Roxbury  l^^tin  school  not  quite  so  far,  but  near  enough  to  class 
it  with  the  Boston  Latin  school  as  types  of  the  only  institutions 
among  us  that  realize,  in  a  subdued  way,  this  dipping  feature  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  lyc^e. 

The  striking  contrast  between  our  four  years  of  secondary  work, 
six  years  at  the  most,  and  the  nine  and  ten  years  respectively  of  the 
Germans  and  the  French,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly. 
•  This  difference  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  American 
theoi'y,  which  contemplates  the  possibility  of  every  boy's  entering 
college  or  the  university.  The  boy  may  stop  when  he  passes  out  of 
the  grammar  school,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  there  shall  be  a 
chance  for  him  to  keep  on.  Telling  him  that  the  grammar  school  is 
for  him  and  the  masses  that  have  no  future  is  un-Amefican.  Tell- 
ing him  he  must  choose  secondary  work  in  infancy,  or  forego  it  for- 
ever, is  un-American.  Barring  him  out  from  gratifying  a  high 
ambition  of  tardy  awakening  is  un-American. 

These  statements  do  not  beg  the  question.  They  are  assertions  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  American  scheme,  amorphous  as  it  is,  wel- 
comes the  enlargement  of  horizons,  the  birth  of  aspirations,  the 
forming  of  high  purposes,  and  therefore  places  its  secondary  schools 
not  so  low  down  that  only  the  foreordained  are  likely  to  enter  them, 
but  where  they  may  receive  the  developed  products  of  the  whole  ele- 
mentary system  ;  that  is,  it  places  them  on  top.  It  is  not  the  best 
place  for  prolonged  secondary  work,  and,  therefore,  not  the  best  place 
for  French  or  German  depth  and  thoroughness,  but  it  is  a  good  demo- 
cratic place.  And  it  is  because  the  secondary  schools  are  on  top, 
and  so   are   compelled  to   have    curricula  of  three   and   four  years 
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for  subjects  some  of  which  seem  to  require  nine  and  ten,  that  the 
three  hundred  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  not  superfluous  insti- 
tutions. The  chief  reason  why  preparatory  schools  abroad  reach  so 
low  down  for  their  pupils  is  the  supposed  necessity  of  giving  pro- 
longed attention  to  classical  subjects,  —  nine  years  to  Latin,  for 
instance,  and  six  to  Greek.  It  would  be  an  imposition,  a  waste,  to 
force  such  prolonged  and  special  study  upon  all  school  children,  and 
yet  such  work,  it  is  thought,  must  begin  early ;  hence  separate 
schools  where  such  work  may  be  begun  at  from  eight  to  eleven  years 
of  age. 

But  suppose  that,  in  balancing  the  subjects  and  apportioning  the 
times  for  a  curriculum,  it  should  appear  that  only  four  years  ought 
to  be  given  to  Latin  instead  of  nine  ;  that  only  two  or  three  years, 
or,  for  many  schools,  none  at  all,  should  be  given  to  Greek  instead 
of  six ;  and,  finally,  that  the  remaining  subjects  of  a  .secondary 
course  are  suitable  also  for  a  general  or  common  school  course,  — 
then  what  becomes  of  the  argument  for  making  special  preparatory 
work  begin  low  down  and  in  a  separate  school  ? 

The  Boston  and  Roxbury  Latin  schools,  in  their  long  courses  and 
early  admission  age,  reflect  old-time  and  foreign  sentiment,  not  the 
modern  American  drift,  and  it  would  break  the  heart  of  conservatism 
to  have  them  otherwise  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  our  preparatory 
schools  begin  where  the  grammar  schools  end.  We  may  confidently 
conclude  that  the  placing  of  our  secondary  schools  at  the  summit  of 
elementary  education  is  the  logical  outcome  from  American  and 
modern  conditions,  —  conditions  that,  in  their  grander  features,  it 
is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  change. 

Since  our  secondary  schools  are  at  the  summit,  it  is  important  that 
the  training  of  the  grammar  school  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
also  a  suitable  preliminary  to  the  schools  above  ;  and  it  is  equally 
important  that  all  high  schools  shall  have  courses  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  those  that  go  no  higher,  but  also  to  those  that  wish  to  enter 
college.  And  here  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  serious  defect  in  our  edu- 
cational relations,  a  sharp  and  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice,  a  condition  hurtful  alike  to  the  great  majority  of  our  high 
schools  and  to  the  colleges,  a  condition  whose  origin  was  natural 
enough,  but  whose  continued  existence  is  without  a  shadow  of  good 
reason.  That  anomaly  I  bring  out  graphically  by  means  of  this 
black  bar.*  It  symbolizes  the  bad  break  that  occurs  between  the 
ordinary  high  school  and  the  college.  The  classical  courses  in  the 
best-equipped  high  schools  do,  indeed,  close  the  gap  so  far  as  the 
few  pupils  who  take  those  courses  are  concerned.     But   the  great 

*  See  diagram. 
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majority  of  pupils  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  that  was  not  framed  with 
the  college  in  view,  and  so  does  not  connect  with  it.  So  far  as  col- 
legiate educatio'.!  is  concerned,  the  high  school  for  such  pupils  is  a 
cul-de-sac,  leading  nowhere. 

There  it  stands,  —  this  course  of  study, — the  expression  of  the 
people's  will  and  the  desire  of  nearly  all  who  aim  to  go  through  the 
high  school.  For  those  that  go  no  higher,  it  is  superior  to  the  college 
preparatory  course.  During  my  teaching  I  have  signed  in  round 
numbers  a  thousand  diplomas,  nine  hundred  of  them  for  pupils  against 
whom  the  college  doors  have  been  coldly  shut.  They  knew  nothing 
of  Greek.  It  would  have  required  from  one  to  three  years'  additional 
work  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  college  ;  that  was  frost  enough  to 
nip  any  delicate,  tardy  bud  of  college  aspiration.  Now  and  then  a 
college  condescended  to  receive  such  pupils.  It  was  heresy  to  do  so, 
and  therefore  some  other  degree  than  that  of  A.  B.  was  awarded  to 
distinguish  its  recipient  from  the  family  of  the  elect.  Harvard 
College,  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  to  be  commended  and  imitated, 
welcomes  full  and  honorable  connection  with  all  good  high  schools. 
It  has  provided  avenues  by  which  they  may  one  of  these  days  hope 
to  prepare  pupils  without  Greek.  Unfortunately,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  prepare  pupils  for  Harvard  without  Greek  than  with  it.  The 
greater  demand,  too,  is  made  of  those  less  able  to  meet  it.  Harvard 
College  has  made  a  mistake  in  exacting  so  much  at  the  outset.  The 
gap  has  been  reduced,  indeed,  by  her  action,  but  it  still  exists. 

It  stands  to  reason  —  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  president  of  Har- 
vard University  has  strongly  affirmed  it,  and  more  recently  the 
president  of  the  new  Leland  Stanford  University  of  California  —  that 
a  training  suited  to  a  person  whose  course  must  cease  after  four  years 
in  the  high  school  ought  to  be  worth  following  up  in  the  college, 
should  the  high  school  graduate  change  his  mind  and  desire  to  go 
higher.  Says  President  Jordan:  "The  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  has  long  been  distracted  between  the  needs  of  the  students 
preparing  for  college  and  those  preparing  to  enter  on  active  life. 
Neither  of  these  wants  is  yet  fairly  met  by  the  most  of  the  secondiary 
schools,  and  in  a  normal  condition  of  things  the  two  should  be  iden- 
tical. .  .  .  What  the  university  really  wants  is  to  have  students 
trained  to  see  and  think  ;  '  practical '  life  requires  the  same  ;  and  when 
this  demand  is  really  met,  the  university  work  and  the  work  of  life 
will  each  rest  on  a  sound  foundation." 

I  urge  most  strongly,  therefore,  the  connection  of  the  college  with 
the  public  school  system  all  along  the  upper  line,  not  simply  at  those 
favored  points  where  the  classically  trained  touch  the  college.  This 
would  reduce  the  age  of  admission -for  many  a  belated  pupil.     A 
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classmate  of  mine  who  entered  college  at  twenty-seven  instead  of  at 
eighteen,  raised  the  average  age  of  the  class  nearly  three  months.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  neither  the  average  age  nor  the  real 
age  of  the  rest  of  the  class  was  affected  in  the  slightest  by  this  ven- 
erable pupil.  No  increase  in  average  age  bi'ought  about  in  this  way 
is  of  the  slightest  concern  to  anybody  except  to  those  belated  students 
that  cause  it.  What  a  stimulus  to  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  Massa- 
chusetts high  schools  it  would  be  if  all  their  pupils  could  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  on  the  highway  to  college  ;  that  it  is  in  their  power 
at  the"  end  of  the  course  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  passing  the  college 
examinations,  even  if  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  col- 
lege students. 

This  connection  once  established,  the  demand  for  improving 
work  should  be  steadily  pressed,  until  the  teaching  of  English,  of  the 
sciences,  of  the  modern  languages,  becomes  as  thorough  as  that  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

This  connection  once  established,  a  certain  anomaly  or  absurdity 
would  disappear.  Who  would  have  dreamed,  in  advance  of  knowl- 
edge of  this  absurdity,  that  sensible  men  were  capable,  first,  of  rais- 
ing barriers  betwen  the  high  school  and  the  college  ;  secondly,  of 
banishing  them  between  the  high  school  and  the  professional  school ; 
and  then,  thirdly,  of  seriously  wondering  why  our  youth  so  numer- 
ously skip  the  college  to  enter  the  professional  school?  And  in 
justice  it  must  be  said  that  such  inconsistencies  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  any  single  group  of  men  ;  they  are  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  independent  groups  working  at  cross-purposes,  —  conse- 
quences easy  enough  under  the  intense  localism  of  our  American 
educational  systems,  but  wholly  impossible  under  the  strong  central 
authority  of  France  or  Germany. 

Now,  if  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  students  who  enter  college 
directly  from  the  secondary  school  do  not  complete  their  professional 
studies  before  they  are  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  then  it  is  a  matter 
for  greater  regret  that,  if  any  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
pursue  full  high  school  but  non-collegiate  courses  aspire  to  go  through 
college  on  their  way  to  a  profession,  they  cannot  hope  to  finish  their 
preparation  before  they  are  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine. 

If  the  route  to  the  law  school  that  skips  the  college  needs  to  be 
discouraged,  why  make  it  a  route  of  so  little  resistance?  If  the  route 
to  the  law  school  that  leads  through  the  college  needs  to  be  encour- 
aged, why  make  it  a  route  of  so  great  resistance? 

If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  both  routes  open,  then  it  is  a  more  press- 
ing duty  to  lengthen  and  stiffen  the  secondary  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  those  that  take  the  short  route,  than  to  shorten  and  (very  prob- 
ably) weaken  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  take  the  long  route. 
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Granted  all  the  hardships  of  the  long  route,  there  is  the  immense 
advantage  of  higher  attainment  and  culture  at  the  end  of  it,  while 
in  any  weakening  of  the  short  route  its  greater  disadvantages  are 
aggravated. 

If  pupils  enter  the  primary  school  at  six  and  move  along  regularly 
through  the  grammar  school  and  the  high,  they  will  be  ready  for 
college  at  nineteen.  This  is  young  enough  —  too  young,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  —  for  those  who  go  directly  to  the  professional  schools. 
I  think  it  is  young  enough  also  for  persons  of  average  capacity  to 
enter  college.  There  are  exceptionally  quick  and  strong  minds*  that 
might  enter  college  a  year  or  two  earlier,  with  profit.  For  such 
persons  the  way  should  be  shortened,  but  not  by  contracting  the  whole 
school  system ;  and  it  should  be  shortened  not  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  a  year  or  two  in  time,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  bright 
minds  sufficiently  busy.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  mind  to  grow 
indolent  or  rusty  through  lack  of  employment. 

We  have  been  led,  perhaps,  to  think  that  school  children  are  graded 
by  capacity  and  attainments,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  ;  but  they 
are  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  graded  by  opportunities  enjoyed.  I  may 
convey  my  meaning  better  by  saying  that  I  should  prefer  to  take  my 
chances,  in  teaching  astronomy,  with  selected  bright  pupils  from  the 
ninth  grade  of  a  grammar  school  rather  than  with  selected  dull  ones 
from  the  senior  class  of  a  high  school.  Nobody  in  business  or  intel- 
lectual life  assumes  that,  because  A  has  worked  longer  or  on  more 
subjects  than  B,  he  is  therefore  the  abler  or  the  better  equipped.  He 
has  simply  enjoyed  better  opportunities. 

School  children  range  in  capacity  from  the  feeble-minded  to  the 
genius,  and  in  rapidity  of  development  from  the  stunted  bud  that  no 
forcing  can  open  to  the  flower  full  blown  before  its  time.  These 
differences  are  recognized  in  the  modest  standards  set  for  promotion, 
in  the  failure  of  the  extremely  slow  to  keep  up  with  their  classmates, 
and  should  be  recognized  further  by  facilitating  the  progress  of  the 
bright,  by  permitting  them  to  do  in  eight  or  in  seven  years  what  the 
system  regularly  allots  to  nine. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  allude  to  an  experiment  that  is  trying  in 
the  Harvard  grammar  school  of  this  city.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of 
the  abler  children  of  the  eighth  grade  are  attempting  this  year  the 
work  of  their  own  grade  and  that  of  the  ninth  above  them.  If  they 
succeed,  they  will  enter  the  high  school  a  year  earlier  than  otherwise. 
In  the  Harvard  school  this  experiment  extends  to  the  pupils  of  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  grades.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible  by  this 
plan  to  save  three  years  in  the  grammar  school ;  that  is,  to  reduce 
the  grammar  school  period  by  one-half.  This  would  be  too  violent  a 
contraction.     One  year,  or,  at  the  most,  two,  is  all  that  apt  scholars 
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can  afford  to  save  in  this  way.  In  a  large  school,  in  which  the  pupils 
of  a  single  grade  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  each 
under  its  own  teacher,  this  method  involves  no  increased  expense ;  in 
a  small  school,  it  would  cause  added  expense  if  carried  out  efficiently. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  method  is  that  the  saving  of  a  year  is 
effected  in  a  single  year,  instead  of  being  spread  out  over  several 
years.  The  ideal  way  for  reducing  the  time  of  the  more  capable  is 
one  that  will  permit  the  condensation  of  six  years'  work  into  five  or 
four,  rather  than  the  condensation  of  two  years'  work  into  one  ;  just 
as  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  school  the  five  years'  course  is  taken  by 
many  pupils  in  four  years. 

And,  even  in  the  case  of  the  promising,  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  devise  a  method  of  keeping  them  at  work 
up  to  their  capacity,  rather  than  a  method  of  reducing  their  time. 

The  time,  it  seems  to  me,  has  come  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
increasing  the  range  and  the  grade  of  scholarship  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  grammar  schools.  When  we  note  how  much  the  boys 
of  the  gymnasium  and  the  lycee  have  accomplished  by  the  time  they 
reach  fifteen,  the  question  comes  to  us  with  great  force  whether  our 
grammar  school  boys  and  girls  are  working  with  sufficient  serious- 
ness, and  on  a  range  of  subjects  sufficiently  liberal.  We  do  not 
expect  them,  we  ought  not  to  expect  them,  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  those  of  the  same  age  in  the  foreign  schools.  Our  English  lan- 
guage is  an  exceptionally  difficult  language  to  conquer ;  we  might 
save  a  year's  schooling  if  our  arithmetic  were  simplified  by  the  general 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  ;  our  school  sessions  are  shorter,  our 
vacations  longer  ;  we  have  but  little  more  than  half  as  many  exercises 
a  week  ;  our  pupils  work  in  larger  classes,  and  receive  less  individual 
attention  ;  they  have  more  sports  and  more  society  ;  they  are  less 
docile,  and  under  a  milder  sway.  These  conditions  should  keep  us 
temperate  in  our  suggestions  of  possible  improvement. 

The  old  idea  that  elementary  education  should  be  confined  to  the 
three  R's  is  exploded.  That  answered  well  enough  for  a  community 
struggling  out  of  illiteracy.  The  better  conception  is  that  education 
should  be  harmonic,  as  the  philosophers  say.  Its  fundamental  note 
should  be  struck  early.  That  note,  with  those  increasing  and  subtler 
overtones  and  accessories  that  give  it  an  ever-improving  quality, 
should  be  heard  in  the  higher  stages.  Or,  to  use  another  figure, 
education  should  consist  of  concentric  circles  :  that  of  the  element- 
ary schools  being  a  small  circle,  including  in  a  simple  and  limited 
way  the  entire  range  of  conventional  knowledge,  ^language,  science, 
mathematics,  history,  literature,  nature,  government,  morals  ;  that  of 
the  high  schools,  the  same  circle  enlarged  ;  that  of  the  university, 
this  circle  pushed  to  remote  limits,  so  that  the  individual  cannot  hope 
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to  reach  its  circumference  except  along  some  chosen  arc.  Thus  the 
grammar  school  graduate  will  have  something  in  his  training  approach- 
ing roundness,  if  it  is  not  very  grand.  This  seems  to  be  the  German 
idea  and  the  French  as  well.  I  think  the  course  of  study  for  the 
Boston  schools  recognizes  this  principle.  Such  a  course,  ably  admin- 
istered, —  everything  turns  at  last  on  the  teaching,  —  seems  a  wise 
one  for  those  who  stop  with  the  grammar  school,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  value  for  those  who  advance  beyond. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arithmetic  course  might  be  reduced  enough 
to  make  room  for  algebra  and  geometry.  Algebra  might  be  carried 
through  equations  of  the  first  degree.  Certain  things  in  arithmetic 
are  better  taught  and  better  understood  through  the  medium  of  alge- 
bra. Geometry  should  be  taught  in  a  way  to  test  the  inventive  and 
reasoning  faculties,  but  with  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  prin- 
ciples may  be  grasped  for  practical  purposes  long  before  it  is  possible 
for  the  average  pupil  to  give  the  rigorous  and  formal  demonstrations 
of  Euclid. 

I  should  certainly  provide  for  enough  work  in  elementary  science 
and  in  natural  history  to  open  the  eyes  of  pupils  to  what  there  is 
about  them.  There  is  something  seriously  defective  in  our  teaching, 
if  under  it  pupils  do  not  gain  in  power  to  see  and  to  think,  if  they  do 
not  learn  to  trust  a  fact  in  nature  as  observed  by  them  with  some 
share  of  the  confidence  which  they  place  in  a  teacher  or  in  a  book. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  my  pretty  diatoms,"  said  a  young  lady  to  me 
once ;  and  she  made  me  sit  down  at  her  compound  microscope  and 
examine  her  beautiful  specimens.  The  young  lady  was  not  five 
years  old,  but  she  was  seemingly  as  much  at  home  with  her  diatoms, 
desmids,  and  microscope  as  with  her  dollies.  What  a  help  to  the 
upper  schools,  what  a  boon  to  the  children  if  they  never  enter  the 
upper  schools,  it  would  be,  if  something  like  the  germ  of  an  observ- 
ing, critical,  scientific  spirit  could  be  early  developed !  Foreign 
common  schools  do  something  in  this  direction.  The  Boston  schools 
aim  to  do  something  also.  Why  may  not  our  schools  in  general  have 
an  ideal  of  this  sort? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  teaching 
geography,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  making  it  an  observa- 
tional study.  If  the  city  of  Cambridge,  for  instance,  should  organ- 
ize a  circulating  library  of  photographs  and  stereopticon  views,  prop- 
erly classified  for  showing  mountains,  hills,  rivers,  falls,  trees,  ani- 
mals, natural  scenery,  cities,  nationalities,  and  what  not ;  if  it  should 
provide  each  building,  or,  possibly,  each  room  that  has  a  sunny 
exposure,  with  a  porte-lumiere  and  means  for  darkening,  the  great 
world,  in  a  very  important  and  fascinating  sense  and, with  most  grat- 
ifying results,  might  be  brought  into  many  a  school-room.     Or,  if  the 
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grammar  school  principals,  encouraged  by  generous  support  from 
the  city,  should  each  devise  a  lecture  or  a  brief  course  of  lectures  on 
geographical  themes,  no  two  taking  tlie  same,  and  if  all  the  lectures 
by  a  system  of  exchanges  should  be  given  with  stereopticon  illustra- 
tions in  the  several  school  halls,  properly  darkened,  what  an  impetus 
would  be  given  to  a  subject  naturally  fascinating  !  We  have  heard 
much  of  university  extension.  Here  is  a  promising  field  for  a  kind 
of  grammar  school  extension. 

I  hesitate  to  suggest  an  additional  language  for  the  grammar 
schools.  Latin  would  hardly  be  tolerated.  I  fear  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  public,  except  in  highly  intelligent  communities, 
that  French  or  German  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  our  grammar  schools, 
although  it  is  the  practice  abroad  to  begin  a  modern  language  very 
early. 

I  hesitate  also  to  say  that  the  additions  proposed  —  they  would  be 
substitutions  to  some  extent — should  be  extensively  tried  at  first. 
Some  single  school,  favorably  placed  in  an  advanced  community, 
might  be  selected  for  the  experiment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  changes  suggested  would  require  more  teachers 
of  a  high  range  of  attainments.  It  will  be  a  glad  day  for  the  schools 
when  the  cultured  young  women  of  the  colleges  shall,  after  suitable 
normal  training,  seek  grammar  school  positions  as  well  as  high  school, 
and  when  the  public  shall  demand  as  generous  a  preparation  for 
teachers  of  the  lower  schools  as  for  those  of  the  upper.  It  is  certain 
that  the  proportion  of  liberally  educated  young  women  is  increasing, 
that  the  supply  of  such  women  for  high  school  teachers  will  soon 
exceed  the  demand,  and  that  the  opportunity  of  the  grammar  schools 
for  teachers  of  broader  training  and  culture  is  close  at  hand. 

If  these  suggestions  for  an  enriched  curriculum  in  the  grammar 
schools  do  not  bear  directly  on  reducing  the  age  of  admission  to 
college,  they  bear  pretty  directly  on  the  quality  of  the  preparation 
for  college. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  My  principal  conclusions 
are  that  our  nine  years  of  elementary  instruction  ought  not  to  be 
abridged  ;  that  our  secondary  schools,  under  American  conditions, 
ought  not  to  dip  down  into  the  lower  grades,  like  those  abroad  ;  that 
our  colleges  should  connect  with  the  high  school  system  all  along  the 
upper  line,  and  so  reduce  the  age  of  admission  for  many  of  the 
belated ;  that  the  high  school  course  of  four  years  will  not  bear 
reducing ;  that  the  pupils  who  begin  at  six  and  move  along  normally 
reach  college  early  enough ;  that  the  exceptionally  bright  among 
them  may  profitably  reduce  their  time  by  a  year  or  two ;  that  com- 
munities should  definitely  plan  for  such  reduction  in  worthy  cases,  or 
otherwise   provide  for  the  promising ;    that  an   enrichment   of    the 
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grammar  school  curriculum"  is  desirable,  and,  in  our  more  advanced 
communities,  feasible  ;  that  the  chief  aim  in  preparatory  work  should 
be  to  improve  quality  within  existing  time  limits  rather  than  to  attain 
the  present  levels  of  quality  in  reduced  time  limits  ;  and,  finally,  that 
such  improvement  in  quality  is  much  needed  by  those  who  skip  the 
college  for  the  professional  school,  by  that  large  number  who  close 
their  schooling  with  the  high  school,  by  that  other  large  number  who 
go  into  business  directly  from  the  college,  and,  I  make  bold  to  add, 
not  without  compensating  value  to  those  who  contemplate  seven  years 
of  additional  study  in  both  the  college  and  the  professional  school. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS, 


o 
o 

Attendance. 

Time. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

1 

6 
bo 

C3 

Expense. 

o    a 
o 

a 

I 

^ 

o    c 
|2i     f 

o. 

"A 

% 

S 

< 

\A 

% 

Boston, 

22 

6,003 

* 

3,757 

105 

188 

159,951  27 

Brockton, 

3 

271 

73 

233 

19 

11 

1,668  87 

Brookline,    . 

1 

100 

* 

29 

71 

5 

810  17 

Cambridge,  . 

6 

814 

91 

404 

300 

36 

4,420  00 

Canton, 

1 

35 

6 

19 

33 

2 

123  28 

Chelsea, 

2 

487 

* 

131 

50 

12 

1,055  50 

Chicopee, 

2 

230 

248 

366 

40 

26 

1,693  32 

Clinton, 

2 

199 

101 

158 

73 

10 

544  75 

Danvers, 

1 

37 

6 

22 

19 

2 

73  OQ 

Everett, 

1 

32 

22 

22 

64 

2 

390  18 

Fall  River,    , 

49 

1,809 

1,400 

1,557 

61 

95 

8,824  16 

Fitch  burg,    . 

3 

454 

* 

233 

45 

28 

2,142  62 

Framingham, 

2 

50 

41 

50 

72 

5 

1,000  00 

Franklin, 

1 

66 

- 

25 

60 

3 

200  00 

Haverhill,     . 

4 

294 

150 

260 

60 

17 

1,421  70 

Hinsdale, 

1 

46 

34 

21 

22 

1 

40  25 

Holyoke, 

6 

672 

496 

693 

40 

63 

3,315  40 

Hyde  Park,  . 

3 

1.52 

18 

43 

65 

5 

601  15 

Lawrence,     . 

19 

603 

* 

312 

54 

34 

2,005  75 

Lowell, 

10 

2,068 

1,739 

1,856 

80 

108 

19,899  45 

Lynn,    . 

13 

338 

137 

307 

72 

22 

2,2,54  23 

Maiden, 

2 

165 

105 

137 

120 

6 

1,820  28 

Marblehead, 

1 

47 

9 

25 

52 

1 

25  00 

Marlborough, 

1 

133 

- 

67 

80 

3 

- 

Maynard, 

2 

77 

29 

47 

30 

3 

214  66 

Medford, 

1 

52 

9 

29 

15 

5 

195  95 

Natick, . 

1 

28 

18 

16 

31 

4 

251  56 

New  Bedford, 

22 

1,263 

730 

650 

80 

48 

9,370  08 

Newburyport, 

2 

45 

44 

57 

29 

7 

235  2a 

Newton, 

2 

139 

42 

95 

25 

10 

591  15 

North  Adams, 

9 

193 

97 

237 

40 

16 

887  98 

Northampton, 

3 

97 

64 

110 

60 

2 

1,013  68 

North  Attleborou. 

?li, 

1 

49 

9 

22 

36 

3 

189  OC 

North  bridge, 

2 

74 

_ 

59 

29 

4 

163  82 

Norwood, 

1 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

Pittsfield,      . 

1 

115 

20 

31 

52 

4 

458  69 

Quincy, 

1 

82 

8 

- 

63 

12 

2,186  81 

Salem,  . 

3 

534 

231 

191 

191 

20 

2,076  05 

Somerville,   . 

4 

289 

143 

184 

45 

20 

2,136  50 

Southbridge, 

7 

178 

166 

245 

34 

14 

598  45 

Spencer, 

6 

82 

« 

76 

48 

10 

533  25 

Springfield,  • 

5 

708 

178 

338 

282 

21 

3,598  00 

Sutton^. 

1 

40 

40 

■      47 

230 

3 

191  36 

Taunton, 

6 

374 

244 

326 

208 

22 

1,497  5C 

Waltham,     . 

3 

212 

183 

158 

148 

11 

1,534  92 

Warren, 

2 

61 

31 

_ 

27 

7 

159  IC 

Warwick,      . 

1 

114 

16 

25 

50 

1 

110  OC 

Watertown,  . 

1 

71 

26 

29 

25 

5 

203  31 

Webster, 

5 

172 

81 

151 

44 

9 

485  74 

Westfield,     . 

2 

77 

30 

52 

61 

5 

238  00 

Westford,      . 

2 

43 

25 

48 

36 

2 

138  26 

West  Springfield, 

1 

39 

24 

40 

51 

2 

186  87 

Williamsburg, 

1 

32 

14 

32 

60 

2 

100  00 

Woburn, 

1 

79 

25 

77 

50 

4 

867  32 

Worcester,    . 

11 

705 

119 

427 

82 

56 

6,591  74 

Totals,  . 

266 

21,131 

7,322 

14,526 

3,819 

1,018 

$151,279  24 

*  With  males. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other  funds 
held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum 
raised  by  taxes ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appro- 
priations. The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on 
the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools  is 
not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being  necessary  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the 
trust  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  public 
schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters, 
or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  I'ight  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinary  expenses,  then  such  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue  and  sometimes  other  funds  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  ap- 
pi'opriated  to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  ^^leasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the 
other  viust  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to 
favor  particular  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally 
all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel 
gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals, 
and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in 
money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still  the 
contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  seiaarate  column  of  the 
Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1890-91,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1889-90.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

O 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1  ^    1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1 

o 
o 
o 

1— 1 

No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

cococoocNC5^Hoa5COcocoeo^oi>-ocoo5C2i— iooco-*co 
ooi>.oococoaoG^r-(,— (cocot^'OC5^'*oco05cor^ocoo'Ooo 
i-Hco^coi— l(^^(^^cc'OT--lco^OT--l^o,--l(^^<^^-^t^^cooi_05T^^_coo_ 
c^                                          r-T      cocor>r 
1—1 

< 
H 
O 

Oi-iOt-l02COiOO(Mai(MOOOO-^OOOco^COkOQOeOOi 
OOOfMOOCOOlOOlTtiOiOOOC^iOOOOOlOOOCOCS^CN 

Or^O(MCOiO^OOCiOOCN005'*OOOCM'-i^O-+i-*<>l 

lOco'Oc^iQOt^cooc^^'OOT-tocoaiooocDOccccQoaiaj 
t^  '^  "^  "^^  "^  ^^  '^^  "-^^  "^^  "^  t^  '"'^  ^  '^^  ^^  "^^  "^  '^^  "^  ^  "^  ^  "^  ^^  "^  "^ 

eo"  l>r  Oi"  co"  cOio"^'~COOi~(NOI>-C^'— iC^-*COCO»OG^t:^CO^CO<Mi— 1 

CM               1— 1               T-( 

Income   of  Funds, 
with    Dog    Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 

|429  32 

86  89 
275  63 

156  00 

114  20 
244  54 

162  96 

Amount  raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
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Amount  raised    by 
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Belmont, 
Littleton, 
Sherborn,     . 
Groton, 
Cambridge, . 
Winchester, 
Somerville,  . 
Maiden, 
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uted for  board 
and  fuel. 
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No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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1—1 

Income   of  Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

1241  67 

1,250  00 

128  17 

129  76 

228  67 
161  32 

133  08 
151  86 
364  67 
168  60 

Amount  raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 

ocO'*ooiooooGociOoaioo»ooioioooooGO-* 

OOaiOOt^OOOCOOOOCOOO^'OOt^OOOO(Mt>. 
O(Mu0OOi0OOOi0-HOOi-iOOOClOi0OOOOC0C0 
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1—1 

Sum    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Acton,  . 

Watertown, 

Lincoln, 

Reading, 

Wakefield,   . 

Bedford,       . 

Stoneham,    . 

Boxborough, 

Framingham, 

Melrose, 

North  Reading, 

Westford,    . 

Ash  by, 

Lowell, 

Town  send,  . 

Pepperell,    . 

Wilmington, 

Natick, 

Wayland,     . 

Sudbury, 

Chelmsford, 

Holliston,     . 

Tyngsboi'ough, 

Tewksbury, 

Everett, 

Marlborough, 

•T6-068T  JOJ 
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Hopkinton,  .... 
Ashland,      .... 
Maynard,     .... 

Ayer, 

Hudson,       .... 

Billerica,      .        .        .        . 
Dracut,         .... 
Shirley,        .         .         . 
Burlington, .... 
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O 

H 

o 
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$495  38 
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BROOKLINB,       .... 
Milton,         .... 
Wellesley,   .... 
Dedham,      .... 
Cohasset,     .... 
Needham,    .... 
Dover,          .... 
Randolph,    .... 

TH(MeO'*'Ocoi>oo 

i-<COC<l>Ot^COrJ^i-l 
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1-1  ^  lO  lO 
-rtl  lO  1— 1  -+I 
O  CO  O '^ 
c4"        1-5"  rf 

$1,579,238  19 

5,684  90 

15,900  54 

69,315  66 

$41,417  06 
284  90 
723  35 

$1,537,821  13 

5,400  00 

15,177  19 

69,315  66 

f21  92.1 
16  05.9 
15  66.5 
15  59.4 

BOSTON 

Winthrop,    .... 
Revere,         .... 
Chelsea,       .... 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 
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1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1  ^  1    1    1    1 

o 

No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

ooO'— ieococcoooiCi«ot^ioc^«5^t^iO(Mt-HC<icoocoeO'— i-i# 
lO  i-T           -X                    CO 

hi 
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a5OOOiO0iOi05O^OO<MG^Q0t--.OOO5(M00G<IOO'-i>O 

oooo^oio-^i— iOi«ocot^GOG<irHoooa5io^co^Hooo'ffl 

xHoooio<MV5'Ooa>ooO'— I'O'*'— iooi— i«r5'-ioa>oc5CM 
'^lOO^ot^ccioo^oooasaiOQOOcococ^c^'Oooot-- 
'^  '^  '^  '-^  ^  "^  '^  ^  "^^  '-'^  ^,  '^,-  ^  '^  "^  '^  "-i.  ^  '"i-  '^.-  '^^  ®^  '^  '^  ""1  "-"^ 

<S^                                                                   COt-Ht-H,-!                            i-HiO'-H'-Ht-I 

CM 

Income  of  Funds, 
with     Dog    Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

$272  59 
93  13 

177  36 
332  16 

285  14 

329  62 

80  80 

673  63 
497  56 
334  32 

172  65 

Amount  raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 

C>OOC55OOC3OOC0O-#«<M-^'0OO05a5C<)OOO-HO 
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hT  CO  !^  (^r  c/5"  "O -^  i-H~  ^'" '^^ '^  CN  ^  l--^ '*'"  t^  C^)"  ^  <^'"       O  «?  O  rHT-i  rt 

Sum    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 

Ol'O^OlCM         t^C500CO<MOOa050T-HT-icO«5MOCOiOCOt>(MiO 

OiOJCOi-i^i-HCMO^OCOOlCOOCOCIOt^iOCOCOQOO'OCOCOtMCM 
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<MrHi-Hl-lT-Hr-l,-(r-H^,-l^,-ll-lT-l,-lrHt-lr-lrH,-H,-lr-(r-lrHl-lr-l 

TOWNS. 

HOPEDALE, 

sterling, 

Lancaster,    . 

Harvard, 

Uxbridge,    . 

South  borough, 

Upton, . 

New  Braintree, 

Shrewsbury, 

Worcester,  . 

Leominster, 

Petersham,  . 

Northbridge, 

Milford, 

Bar  re,  . 

Leicester,     . 

Princeton,    . 

Westborough, 

Fitchburg,    . 

Beiiin, 

Athol,  . 

Holden, 

Warren, 

Boylston, 

Grafton, 

Mgndon, 
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211  34 

69  06 
154  34 
194  63 

393  45 
217  65 

211  37 

205  62 

102  02 

65  79 

259  51 
126  61 

446  81 
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Douglas, 

Westminster, 

Gardner, 

West  Brookfield, 

Ashburnham, 

Paxton, 

Phillipston,  . 

Northborough, 

Bolton, 

Spenoer, 

Brookfield,  . 

Clinton, 

West  Boylston, 

Millbury,      . 

Charlton, 

Rutland, 

North  Brookfield 

Templeton,  . 

Blackstone, . 

Oxford, 

Hubbardston, 

Sturbridge,  . 

Southbridge, 

Hardwick,    . 

Royalston,   . 

Dudley, 

Dana,  . 

Sutton, 

Lunenburg, 

Auburn, 

Oakham, 

Winchendon, 

Webster, 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 
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^0.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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Schools. 
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Sum    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
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Middlesex, 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Essex, . 

Worcester, 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Hampshire, 

Dukes, 
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Berkshire, 

Nantucket, 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — First  Series. 

Shoiving  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  State, 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child  between  the  Ages  of  5  and  15 
Years  in  the  County. 


1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

7 

9 

8 

6 

11 

10 

12 

13 

14 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Snflfolk,     . 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Essex, 

Worcester, 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Hampshire, 

Dukes, 

Franklin,  , 

Berkshire, 

Nantucket, 


State, 


$21  45.1 
17  88.4 
16  67.2 
14  39.2 
13  99.1 
13  15.1 
12  75 
12  60.8 
11  64.4 
11  39.5 
11  06.3 
10  56.6 
10  24 
8  92.3 

$15  41.8 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1890. 

The  tirst  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1889-90,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1889. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1890-91,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1890. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in 
order  to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns. 
The  first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from 
the  last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables  ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  tvhich  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap- 
propriated to  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  Ih 90-91. 
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GRANVILLE, 

$.006-54 

19 

34 

Bi'ookfield,     . 

1.004-87 

26 

2 

Heath,    . 

6-42 

28 

85 

Weymouth,    . 

4-86 

6 

3 

Holbi'ook, 

6-33 

36 

86 

W.  Boylston, . 

4-84 

2 

4 

Sandwich, 

6-29 

60 

37 

Dennis,  . 

4-82 

3 

5 

W.  Stoekbr'ge, 

6-09 

84 

38 

N.  Brookfield, 

4-78 

5 

6 

Hawley, 

6-02 

20 

89 

Buckland, 

4-72 

7 

7 

Holden,  . 

5  96 

51 

40 

Fairhaven, 

4-70 

4 

8 

Wellfleet, 

5-81 

37 

41 

Westford, 

4-70 

15 

9 

Randolph, 

5-76 

34 

42 

Clarksburg,    . 

4-62 

31 

10 

Wrentham,     . 

8-58 

21 

43 

Douglas, 

4-59 

49 

11 

Hinsdale, 

5-55 

38 

44 

Warren, 

4-58 

10 

12 

Georgetown,  . 

5-50 

62 

45 

Holliston, 

4-57 

205 

13 

Bernardston,  . 

5-47 

25 

46 

Chatham, 

4-55 

14 

14 

Merrimac, 

5-42 

44 

47 

Needhani, 

4-58 

39 

15 

Colrain, . 

5-40 

47 

48 

Dighton, 

4-50 

12 

16 

Adams,  . 

5-29 

23 

49 

Marlborough, 

4-50 

50 

17 

N.  Attleboro', 

5-25 

104 

50 

Longmeadow, 

4-49 

9 

18 

Dedham, 

5-19 

150 

51 

N  Reading,   . 

4-49 

64 

19 

Dudley,  . 

5-19 

87 

52 

Gloucester,     . 

4-48 

17 

20 

Palmer, 

5-19 

48 

53 

Ludlow, 

4-48 

11 

21 

South  Hadley, 

5-11 

78 

54 

Deerfield, 

4-44 

81 

22 

Spencer, 

5-11 

48 

c5 

Fox borough, . 

4-42 

8 

23 

Truro,     . 

5-10 

130 

56 

Sterling, 

4-42 

27 

24 

Florida, . 

5-07 

85 

57 

Norwood, 

4-40 

32 

25 

Grafton, 

5-07 

29 

58 

Rehoboth, 

4-40 

16 

26 

Harwich, 

5-06 

76 

59 

Huntington,  . 

4-37 

94 

27 

Sandisfield,    . 

5-02 

146 

60 

Southbridge, . 

4-35 

59 

28 

Northbridge, . 

5-01 

70 

61 

Granby, . 

4-84 

30 

29 

Upton,    . 

4-99 

83 

62 

Lee, 

4-31 

67 

30 

Medway, 

4-98 

46 

63 

N  Andover,  . 

4-81 

18 

81 

Blandford, 

4-97 

40 

64 

Rockland, 

4-81 

57 

32 

Mansfield, 

4-94 

63 

65 

Westminster, 

4-30 

24 

33 

North  Adams, 

4-88 

41 

66 

Bridgewater, . 

4-29 
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35 

67 

Oi'leans, 

f.004-29 

271 

117 

Shelburne, 

1.003-84 

98 

68 

Berkley, 

4-28 

132 

118 

Uxbridge, 

3-83 

54 

69 

Natick,  . 

4-28 

92 

119 

Danvei's, 

3-82 

45 

70 

Belchertown, 

4-27 

119 

120 

W.  Brookfield 

3-82 

80 

71 

Grovel  and,     . 

4-26 

103 

121 

Ayer, 

3-78 

56 

72 

Templeton,    . 

4-26 

82 

122 

Franklin, 

3-78 

68 

73 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

4-23 

96 

123 

Halifax, 

3-78 

52 

74 

Millbury, 

4-23 

122 

124 

Littleton, 

3-78 

42 

75 

Avon, 

4-22 

165 

125 

Phillipston,     . 

3-78 

55 

76 

Stoneham, 

4-22 

99 

126 

Raynham, 

3-78 

69 

77 

Cheshire, 

4-21 

107 

127 

Medford, 

3-77 

22 

78 

Wilmington, . 

4-21 

220 

128 

Gardner, 

3-74 

159 

79 

Southborough, 

4-20 

135 

129 

Montgomery, 

3-74 

106 

80 

Bellingham,  . 

4-19 

139 

130 

Easthampton, 

3-73 

65 

81 

Eastham, 

4-19 

112 

131 

Westport, 

3-73 

71 

82 

Wareham, 

4  19 

235 

132 

Petersham,     . 

3-72 

95 

83 

Shutesbury,    . 

4-17 

156 

133 

Westfield,      . 

3-72 

61 

84 

Otis, 

,4-15 

108 

134 

Arlington, 

3-71 

181 

85 

Agawam, 

4-11 

195 

136 

Blackstone,    . 

3-71 

168 

86 

Aubui'n,. 

4-11 

97 

136 

Hudson, 

3-71 

188 

87 

Peabody, 

4-11 

196 

137 

Athol,     . 

3-70 

194 

88 

Wilbraham,   . 

4-10 

88 

138 

Chester, 

3-69 

180 

89 

Sheffield, 

4-09 

141 

139 

N.  Braintree, 

3-68 

157 

90 

Ashfield, 

4-U8 

58 

140 

Abington, 

3-66 

179 

91 

Washington,  . 

4-08 

256 

141 

Salisbury, 

3-66 

121 

92 

Attleborough, 

4-06 

126 

142 

Maiden, . 

3-65 

75 

93 

Bradford, 

4-06 

114 

143 

Plymouth, 

3-64 

207 

94 

Leicester, 

4-04 

129 

144 

Reading, 

3-63 

148 

95 

Sutton,  . 

4-04 

155 

145 

Sturbridge,    . 

3-62 

191 

96 

Worthington, 

3-99 

118 

146 

Ware, 

3-62 

93 

97 

G.  Barrington, 

3-98 

152 

147 

Concord, 

3-61 

90 

98 

Ashburnham, 

3-97 

246 

148 

Cummington, 

3-61 

186 

99 

Leyden, . 

3-95 

123 

149 

Milford, 

3-61 

66 

100 

Westborough, 

3-95 

202 

150 

Saugus,  . 

3-61 

91 

101 

Ashland, 

3-93 

115 

151 

Hopkinton,     . 

3-60 

173 

102 

Westhampton, 

3-93 

183 

152 

Marblehead,  . 

3-60 

217 

103 

Brockton, 

3-92 

134 

153 

Savoy,    . 

3-60 

158 

104 

Erving,  . 

3-91 

111 

154 

Swansea, 

3-60 

101 

105 

Orange,  . 

3-91 

53 

155 

Brewster, 

3-59 

110 

106 

Hyde  Park,    . 

3-89 

161 

156 

Conway, 

3-59 

89 

107 

Norvvell, 

3-89 

211 

157 

Northampton, 

3-59 

105 

108 

New  Salem,  . 

3-88 

73 

158 

Monson, 

3-58 

137 

109 

Somei'set, 

3-88 

142 

159 

Norfolk, 

3-58 

86 

110 

Windsor, 

3-88 

136 

160 

Shirley,  . 

3-58 

113 

111 

Wo  burn. 

3-88 

167 

161 

Taunton, 

3-58 

125 

112 

Montague, 

3-87 

172 

162 

Leominster,    . 

3-54 

128 

113 

W.  Newbury, 

3-87 

198 

163 

Norton,  . 

3-53 

79 

114 

Wakefield,     . 

3-86 

143 

164 

Tyvingham,    . 

3-53 

74 

115 

Walpole, 

3-86 

153 

165 

Williamsburg, 

3-52 

120 

116 

W  Springfield, 

3-85 

204 

166 

Pepperell, 

3-51 
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167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 


Somerville, 

Hanson, 

Lanesborough 

Charlemont, 

Quincy,  . 

Winchester, 

Ashby,    . 

Lakeville, 

Chelmsford, 

Shrewsbury, 

Wayland, 

Clinton, . 

Middlefield, 

W.  Bridge w'r, 

Charlton, 

Provincetown 

Haverhill, 

Fitchburg, 

Oxford,  . 

Melrose, 

Stotighton, 

Andover, 

Boxborough, 

Ipswich, 

Chelsea, 

Rochester, 

Waltham, 

Barre,     . 

Bourne,  . 

Williamstown, 

Berlin,    . 

Sunderland, 

Chesterfield, 

Essex,    . 

Fratningham, 

Hingham, 

Becket,  . 

Prescott, 

Holyoke, 

Hampden, 

Acushnet, 

Middleboro', 

Rutland, 

Townsend, 

Tyngsboro', 

Camijridge, 

Mendon, 

Plain  field, 

Acton,    . 

Monterey, 


-    ax:  oS 
o  o  -"  <u 


°  2 


'  ca 


.003-51 
3-50 
3-50 
3-48 
3-47 
3-47 
3-44 
3-44 
3-42 
3-42 
3-40 
3-39 
3-39 
3-39 
3-38 
3  38 
3-37 
3-36 
3-36 
3-36 
3-36 
3-35 
3-34 
3-34 
3-33 
3-33 
3-33 
3-30 
3-30 
3-30 
3-29 
3-28 
3-27 
3-27 
3-27 
3-27 
3-26 
3-26 
3-25 
3-24 
3-23 
3-23 
3-23 
3-23 
3-23 
3-22 
3-22 
3-21 
3-20 
3-20 


>%2 

,_r3 

§2 

189 

217 

245 

218 

257 

219 

145 

220 

238 

221 

228 

222 

251 

223 

133 

224 

214 

225 

206 

226 

242 

227 

279 

228 

237 

229 

210 

230 

227 

231 

295 

232 

208 

233 

270 

234 

231 

235 

213 

236 

234 

237 

199 

238 

258 

239 

265 

240 

221 

241 

236 

242 

13 

243 

253 

244 

239 

245 

124 

246 

247 

247 

222 

248 

225 

249 

219 

250 

190 

251 

223 

252 

250 

253 

255 

254 

203 

255 

268 

256 

293 

257 

232 

258 

280 

259 

260 

260 

259 

261 

215 

262 

240 

253 

278 

264 

102 

265 

149 

266 

Revere,  . 

Sherborn, 

Brimfield, 

Hanover, 

Methuen, 

Salem,    . 

Worcester, 

Hopedale, 

Southwick, 

Enfield,  . 

Leverett, 

Northboro', 

Medfield, 

Barnstable, 

Mash  pee, 

Wendell, 

Rowley, 

Scituate, 

Hard  wick, 

N.  Marlboro' 

Southampton 

Tolland, 

Lynn,     . 

Everett, . 

Gill, 

Lowell,  . 

Pelham, . 

Boylston, 

Newton, 

Pittsfield, 

Hadley, . 

Maynard, 

Watertown, 

Canton,  . 

Millis,    . 

Plympton, 

Whately, 

Braintree, 

Warwick, 

Lexington, 

Marion,  . 

Northfield, 

Tewksbury, 

Tisbury, 

Webster, 

Hubbardston 

Pembroke, 

Oakham, 

Peru, 

Greenfield, 


f. 003-20 
3-19 
3-17 
3-17 
3-17 
3-17 
3-17 
3-16 
3-16 
3-15 
3-15 
3-14 
3-10 
3-09 
3-09 
3-09 
3-08 
3-08 
3-07 
3-07 
3-07 
3-06 
3-05 
3-04 
3-04 
3-02 
3-02 
3-01 
3-00 
3-00 
2-99 
2-99 
2-99 
2-98 
2-98 
2-97 
2-97 
2-96 
2-96 
2-95 
2-89 
2-87 
2-86 
2-86 
2-86 
2-85 
2-85 
2-83 
2-83 
2-82 
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308 

267 

Edgartown,    . 

$.002-80 

241 

310 

Wales,    . 

$.002-35 

287 

268 

Dana, 

2-79 

316 

311 

B oxford. 

2-34 

262 

269 

Winchendon, . 

2-79 

274 

812 

Lunenburg,    . 

2-34 

310 

270 

Kingston, 

2-78 

154 

313 

Rowe,     . 

2-30 

284 

271 

Dalton,  , 

2-77 

319 

814 

Dracut,  . 

2-24 

299 

272 

Wenham, 

2-77 

296 

815 

Belmont, 

2-23 

263 

273 

Dartmouth,    , 

2-76 

261 

316 

Fall  River, 

2-22 

277 

274 

Amherst, 

2-75 

321 

317 

Newburyport, 

2-17 

283 

275 

Springfield,    . 

2-75 

317 

318 

Newbury, 

2-14 

300 

276 

Whitman, 

2-75 

322 

319 

Lancaster, 

2-00 

281 

277 

Duxbury, 

2-74 

324 

320 

Stockbridge,  . 

1-99 

291 

278 

Easton,  . 

2-74 

315 

321 

Burlington,    . 

1-96 

297 

279 

Weston, . 

2-74 

331 

322 

Lenox,   , 

1-96 

164 

280 

Bolton,  . 

2-73 

327 

323 

Boston,  . 

1-92 

275 

281 

Marshfield,     . 

2-72 

328 

324 

Hancock, 

1-92 

178 

282 

Amesbmy, 

2-71 

318 

325 

Wellesley, 

1-92 

267 

283 

Royalston, 

2-71 

830 

326 

Groton,  . 

1-89 

273 

284 

New  Bedford, 

2-70 

320 

327 

Cohasset, 

1-80 

312 

285 

Dover,    . 

2-69 

328 

328 

Swampscott,  . 

1-80 

233 

286 

Rockport, 

2-66 

338 

329 

Topsfield,' 

1-79 

285 

287 

Lawrence, 

2-65 

314 

330 

Stow,      . 

1-77 

288 

288 

Harvard, 

2-64 

339 

331 

Falmouth, 

1-75 

272 

289 

Middleton,     . 

2-64 

329 

332 

Lincoln, 

1-73 

182 

290 

Chieopee, 

2-63 

333 

833 

Nantucket,     . 

1-72 

269 

291 

Russell, . 

2-63 

344 

334 

Winthrop, 

1-61 

305 

292 

Sudbury, 

2-63 

341 

335 

Beverly, 

1-59 

298 

293 

Goshen, . 

2-61 

384 

336 

Hamilton, 

1-69 

266 

294 

Gay  Head, 

2-60 

346 

337 

Chilmark, 

1-52 

335 

295 

Paxton,  . 

2-55 

326 

338 

Greenwich,    . 

1-49 

304 

296 

Freetown, 

2-54 

332 

339 

Lynnfield, 

1-49 

292 

297 

Princeton, 

2-54 

340 

340 

Brookline, 

1-46 

302 

298 

Richmond, 

2-54 

294 

341 

Monroe, 

1-42 

286 

299 

Carver,  . 

2-49 

337 

342 

Alford,  . 

1-38 

309 

300 

Yarmouth, 

2-49 

345 

343 

Milton,  . 

1-28 

303 

301 

Seekonk, 

2-48 

386 

844 

Mattapoisett, . 

1-17 

290 

302 

Carlisle, 

2-46 

342 

345 

New  Ashford, 

1-15 

313 

303 

Billerica, 

2-45 

343 

346 

Mt  Wash'gt'n 

1-08 

301 

804 

Egreniont, 

2-43 

348 

347 

Nahant, . 

0-87 

325 

305 

Hatfield, 

2-43 

349 

348 

Cottage  City, . 

0-86 

282 

306 

Bedford, 

2-39 

350 

349 

Hull,       .         . 

0-61 

306 

307 

Dunstable, 

2-39 

351 

350 

Manchester,  . 

0-58 

311 

308 

Holland, 

2-35 

347 

351 

Gosnold, 

0-48 

289 

309 

Sharon, . 

2-35 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  ivJiich  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
Tear  1890-91. 
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1 

SANDmCH,  . 

$.006-29 

8 

9 

Brewster, 

f.003-59 

2 

2 

Wellfleet, 

5-81 

11 

10 

Provmcetown, 

3-38 

n 

8 

Truro,     . 

5-10 

6 

11 

Bourne, . 

3-30 

4 

4 

Harwich, 

5-06 

12 

12 

Barnstable,     . 

3-09 

9 

5 

Dermis,  . 

4-82 

13 

13 

Mashpee, 

3-09 

5 

6 

Chatham, 

4-55 

14 

14 

Yarmouth, 

2-49 

7 

7 

Orleans, 

4-29 

15 

15 

Falmouth, 

1-75 

10 

8 

Eastham, 

4-19 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

WEST  STOCKBRIDGE, 

1.006-09 

20 

17 

Lanesborough 

,  $.003-50 

•6 

2 

Hinsdale, 

5-55 

22 

18 

William  stown 

8-30 

2 

3 

Adams,  . 

6-29 

9 

19 

Becket,  . 

3-26 

4 

4 

Florida,  . 

5-07 

23 

20 

Monterey, 

3-20 

13 

5 

Sandisfield,    . 

5-02 

21 

21 

N.  Marlboro' 

3-07 

3 

6 

North  Adams, 

4-88 

15 

22 

Pittsfield, 

3-00 

5 

7 

Clarksburg,   . 

4-62 

14 

23 

Peru,      . 

2-83 

10 

8 

Lee, 

4-31 

24 

24 

Dalton,  . 

2-77 

8 

9 

Cheshire, 

4-21 

26 

25 

Richmond, 

2-54 

7 

10 

Otis, 

4-15 

25 

26 

Egremont, 

2-43 

19 

11 

Sheffield, 

4-09 

27 

27 

Stockbridge, 

1-99 

18 

12 

Washington,  . 

4-08 

29 

28 

Lenox,    . 

1-96 

12 

13 

Gt  Barrington, 

3-98 

28 

29 

Hancock, 

1-92 

11 

14 

Windsor, 

3-88 

30 

30 

Alford,   . 

1-38 

16 

15 

Savoy,    . 

3-60 

31 

31 

New  Ashford 

1-15 

17 

16 

Tyringham,    . 

3-53 

32 

32 

Mt  Wash'gt'n 

1-08 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 
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f.005-25 

8 

11 

Swansea, 

$.003-60 

5 

2 

Mansfield, 

4-94 

12 

12 

Taunton, 

3-58 

4 

3 

Fairhaven, 

4-70 

13 

13 

Norton,  . 

3-53 

2 

4 

Dighton, 

4-50 

14 

14 

Acushnet, 

3-23 

1 

5 

Rehoboth, 

4-40 

16 

15 

Dartmouth,    . 

2-76 

6 

6 

Berkley, 

4-28 

18 

16 

Easton,  . 

2-74 

10 

7 

Attleborough, 

4-06 

17 

17 

New  Bedford, 

2-70 

11 

8 

Somerset, 

3-88 

20 

18 

Freetown, 

2-54 

7 

9 

Ray  n  ham. 

3-78 

19 

19 

Seekonk, 

2-48 

9 

10 

Westport, 

3-73 

15 

20 

Fall  River,     . 

2-22 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


TISBDRY,    . 
Edgartown, 
Gay  Head, 


002-86 

4 

4 

2-80 

6 

5 

2-60 

5 

6 

Chilmark, 

Cottage  City, 
Gosnold, 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Merrimac, 

Gloucester, 

N.  Andover, 

Groveland, 

Peabody, 

Bradforci, 

W.  Newbury, 

Danvers, 

Salisbury, 

Saugus,  . 

Marblehead, 

Haverhill, 

Andover, 

Ipswich, 

Essex,    . 

Methuen, 

Salem,    . 


f.005-50 
5-42 
4-48 
4-31 
4-26 
4-11 
4-06 
3-87 
3-82 
3-66 
3-61 
3-60 
3-37 
3-35 
3-34 
3-27 
3-17 
3-17 


15 

19 

21 

20 

25 

21 

11 

22 

18 

23 

24 

24 

23 

25 

26 

26 

28 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

32 

30 

33 

31 

31 

32 

30 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

Rowley, 

Lynn,     . 

Wenham, 

Amesbury, 

Rockport, 

Lawrence, 

Middleton, 

Boxford, 

Newburyport 

Newbury, 

Swampscott, 

Topsfield, 

Beverly, 

Hamilton, 

Lynnfield, 

Nahant, . 

Manchester, 
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FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 
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HEATH,      . 

$.006-42 

23 

14 

Shelburne, 

$.003-84 

1 

2 

Hawley, 

6-02 

15 

15 

Conway, 

3-59 

18 

3 

Bernardston, . 

5-47 

14 

16 

Cliarlemont,  . 

3-48 

4 

4 

Col  rain, . 

5-40 

24 

17 

Sunderland,  . 

3-28 

2 

5 

Buckland, 

4-72 

21 

18 

Leverett, 

3-15 

5 

6 

Deerfield, 

4-44 

26 

19 

Wendell, 

3-09 

•  6 

7 

Shntesbiiry,   . 

4-17 

19 

20 

Gill, 

3-04 

12 

8 

Ashfield, 

4-08 

22 

21 

Whately, 

2-97 

16 

9 

Leyden, . 

3-95 

17 

22 

Warwick, 

2-96 

13 

10 

Erving,  . 

3-91 

20 

23 

Northfield,     . 

2-87 

7 

11 

Orauge, . 

3-91 

10 

24 

Greenfield,     . 

2-82 

8 

12 

New  Salem,  . 

3-88 

11 

25 

Rowe,     . 

2-30 

9 

13 

Montague, 

3-87 

25 

26 

Monroe, 

1-42 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


GRANmiE, 

Palmer, . 

Blandford, 

Longmeadow 

Ludlow, 

Agawam, 

Wilbraham,   , 

W.Springfield, 

Montgomery, 

Westfield, 

Chester, 


f.006-54 
5-19 
4-97 
4-49 
4-48 
4-11 
4-10 
3-85 
3-74 
3-72 
3-69 


5 

12 

18 

13 

16 

14 

19 

15 

15 

16 

14 

17 

21 

18 

12 

19 

20 

20 

22 

21 

17 

22 

Monson, 

Holyoke, 

Hampden, 

Brimfield, 

Southwick, 

Tolland, 

Springfield, 

Chieopee, 

Russell, . 

Holland, 

Wales,    . 


$.003-58 
3-25 
3-24 
3-17 
3-16 
3-06 
2-75 
2-63 
2-63 
2-35 
2-35 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


SOUTH  HADLEY,    . 
Huntington,  . 
Granby, . 
Belcbertown, 
Worthington, 
Westhampton. 
Easthampton, 
Ware,     . 
Cummington, 
Northampton, 
Williamsburg 
Middlefield,   . 


$.005-11 
4-37 
4-34 
4-27 
3-99 
3-93 
3-73 
3-62 
3-61 
3-59 
3-52 
3-39 


11 

13 

16 

14 

19 

15 

12 

16 

15 

17 

2 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

Chesterfield, 

Prescott, 

Plainfield, 

Enfield,  . 

Southampton 

Pelham, 

Hadley, . 

Amherst, 

Goshen, . 

Hatfield, 

Greenwich, 


f.003-27 
3-26 
3-21 
3-15 
3-07 
3-02 
2-99 
2-75 
2-61 
2-43 
1-49 
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WESTFORD, . 

$.004-70 

32 

28 

Boxborough, . 

$.003-34 

6 

2 

Holliston, 

4-57 

21 

29 

Waltham, 

3-33 

2 

3 

Marlborough, 

4-50 

31 

30 

Framingham, 

3-27 

23 

4 

N  Reading,   . 

4-49 

26 

31 

Towns  end, 

3-23 

4 

5 

Natick,  . 

4-28 

39 

32 

Tyngsboro',    . 

8-23 

6 

6 

Stouehani, 

4-22 

33 

33 

Cambridge,    . 

3-22 

1 

7 

Wilmington,  . 

4-21 

27 

34 

Acton,    . 

8-20 

9 

8 

Ashland, 

3-93 

38 

35 

Sherborn, 

3-19 

15 

9 

Woburn, 

3-88 

40 

36 

Everett, 

3-04 

8 

10 

Wakefield,     . 

3-86 

36 

37 

Lowell,  . 

3-02 

11 

11 

Ayer, 

3-78 

37 

38 

Newton, 

3-00 

17 

12 

Littleton, 

3-78 

34 

39 

Maynard, 

2-99 

12 

13 

Medford, 

3-77 

35 

40 

Watertown,    . 

2-99 

13 

14 

Arlington, 

3-71 

41 

41 

Lexington, 

2-95 

10 

15 

Hudson, 

3-71 

42 

•42 

Tewksbury,   . 

2-86 

18 

16 

Maiden, 

3-65 

46 

43 

Weston, 

2-74 

19 

17 

Reading, 

3-63 

47 

44 

Sudbury, 

2-63 

25 

18 

Concord, 

3-61 

44 

45 

Carlisle, 

2-46 

16 

19 

Hopkinton,     . 

3-60 

49 

46 

Billerica, 

2-45 

20 

20 

Shirley, . 

3-58 

43 

47 

Bedford, 

2-39 

30 

21 

Pepperell, 

3-51 

48 

48 

Dunstable, 

2-39 

28 

22 

Somerville,    . 

3-51 

52 

49 

Dracut,  . 

2-24 

22 

23 

Winchester,   . 

3-47 

45 

50 

Belmont, 

2-23 

7 

24 

Ashby,    . 

3-44 

51 

51 

Burlington,    . 

1-96 

14 

25 

Chelmsford,  . 

3-42 

54 

52 

Groton,  . 

1-89 

24 

26 

Wayland, 

3-40 

50 

53 

Stow,     . 

1-77 

29 

27 

Melrose, 

3-36 

53 

54 

Lincoln, 

1-73 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK   COUNTY. 
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3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

9 

5 

4 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

12 

9 

Randolph, 

Wrentham, 

Dedham, 

Medway, 

Weymouth, 

Needham, 

Foxborough, 

Norwood, 


006-83 

6 

10 

5-76 

13 

11 

5-58 

14 

12 

5-19 

10 

13 

4-98 

11 

14 

4-86 

15 

15 

4-53 

16 

16 

4-42 

17 

17 

4-40 

20 

18 

Avon, 

Bellingham, 

Hyde  Park, 

Walpole, 

Franklin, 

Norfolk, 

Quincy, . 

Stoughton, 

Medfield, 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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19 

19 

Canton,  . 

f.002-98 

24 

24 

Wellesley, 

$.001-92 

18 

20 

Millis,    . 

2-98 

25 

25 

Cohasset, 

1-80 

21 

21 

Braintree, 

2-96 

26 

26 

Brookline, 

1-46 

23 

22 

Dover,    . 

2-69 

27 

27 

Milton,  . 

1-28 

22 

23 

Sharon,  . 

2-35 

• 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

16 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

3 

8 

17 

9 

15 

10 

9 

11 

13 

12 

10 

13 

14 

14 

ROCKLAND,  . 

Bridgewater, 

E.  BridgewV. 

Wareham, 

Brockton, 

Nor  well, 

Halifax, 

Abington, 

Plymouth, 

Hanson, 

Lakeville, 

W.  Bridge w'r 

Rochester, 

Hingham, 


1.004- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
3- 
3 
8- 
3 
3 
3- 
3 
3 
3 
3 


■31 

■29 
-23 
■19 
■92 
•89 
-78 
-66 
-64 
-50 
-44 
-39 
-33 
-27 


1 

12 

15 

11 

16 

19 

17 

17 

18 

23 

19 

18 

20 

25 

21 

24 

22 

21 

23 

20 

24 

22 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

Middleboro', 

Hanover, 

Scituate, 

Plympton, 

Marion,  . 

Pembroke, 

Kingston, 

Whitman, 

Duxbury, 

Marshfield, 

Carver,  . 

Mattapoisett. 

Hull,      . 


$.003-23 
3-17 
3-08 
2-97 
2-89 
2-85 
2-78 
2-75 
2-74 
2-72 
2-49 
1-17 
0-61 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


CHELSEA, 
Revere, 


1.003-33 
3-20 


Boston,  . 
Winthrop, 


1.001-92 
1-61 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

12 

2 

14 

3 

5 

4 

10 

5 

4 

6 

2 

7 

6 

8 

15 

9 

3 

10 

Dudley, . 
Spencer, 
Grafton, 
Northbridge, 
Upton,    . 
Brookfield, 
W.    Boylston 
N  Brookfield 
Dousrlas, 


1.005-96 

7 

11 

5-19 

20 

12 

5-11 

26 

13 

5-07 

11 

14 

5-01 

9 

15 

4-99 

8 

16 

4-87 

29 

17 

4-84 

32 

18 

4-78 

40 

19 

4-59 

27 

20 

Warren, 

Sterling, 

Southbridge, 

Westminster, 

Templeton, 

Millbury, 

Southboro', 

Auburn, 

Leicester, 

Sutton,  . 


f  .004-58 
4-42 
4-35 
4-30 
4-26 
4-23 
4-20 
4-11 
4-04 
4-04 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 


eg  a)    . 

a. -3 
o> 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

■a 

c^  3 

(DS-i 

"^  c 

■OS 

OS 

11 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

16 

21 

Ashburnham, 

$.003-97 

36 

41 

Rutland, 

1.003-23 

13 

22 

22 
23 

Westborough, 

Uxbridge, 

3-95 
8-83 

43 
46 

42 
43 

Men  don, 
Worcester,     . 

3-22 
3-17 

17 

24 

W.Brookfield, 

3-82 

23 

44 

Hopedale, 

3-16 

31 

25 

Phillipston,    . 

3-78 

63 

45 

Northboro',    . 

3-14 

42 

26 

Gardner, 

3-74 

44 

46 

Hardwick, 

3-07 

46 

27 

Petersham,     . 

8:^2 

47 

47 

Boylston, 

3-01 

38 

28 

Blackstone,    . 

3-71 

48 

48 

Webster, 

2-86 

89 

29 

Athol,     . 

3-70 

41 

49 

Hubbardston, 

2-86 

25 

80 

N.  Braintree, . 

8-68 

62 

60 

Oakham, 

2-83 

28 

81 

Sturbridge,    . 

3-62 

64 

61 

Dana, 

2-79 

18 

82 

Milford, 

3-61 

49 

52 

Winchendon, 

2-79 

83 

33 

Leomiaster,   . 

8-64 

80 

63 

Bolton,  . 

2-73 

21 

84 

34 
36 

Shrewsbury,  . 
Clinton, . 

3-42 
8-89 

50 
66 

64 
66 

Royalston, 
Harvard, 

2-7i 
2-64 

24 

36 

Charlton, 

3-38 

59 

56 

Paxton,  . 

2-56 

86 

37 

Fitch  burg, 

3-36 

56 

57 

Princeton, 

2-64 

19 

38 

Oxford,  . 

8-86 

51 

58 

Ltmenburg,    . 

2-34 

37 

39 

Barre,     . 

8-30 

58 

59 

Lancaster, 

2-00 

57 

40 

Berlin,    . 

3-29 
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BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second   Series. 


Sliowing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary   Contributions. 


S  CC  c 

a>  .2 

u  s:  *i 

S  a   o 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3 

7 

6 

9 
10 

8 
11 
12 
13 
14  _ 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

FRAKKim,  . 
Berkshire, 
Hampshire,    . 
Worcester,     . 
Barnstable,    . 
Plymouth, 
Middlesex,     . 
Hampden, 
Essex,    ... 
Bristol,  . 
Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  . 
Dukes,   . 
Nantucket,     . 

* 

1.003-63 
3-62 
3-54 
3-51 
3-41 
3-41 
3-29 
3-16 
2-95 
2-85 
2-71 
1-96 
1-77 
1-72 

State, 

$.002-69 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15, 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  aj)propriate  mathematical  sign  appended  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similiar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent ,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  6  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank 
of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accoi'dance  with 
the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too  high 
in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  1890-91. 
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TOWNS. 

.So 

c 
a 
■a 
c 

2  6'^  c 

TOWNS. 

T3  J)  C 

•a 

13 

S 

a     ■a  a 
■a  o§  g 
c        •a 
26'«e 

•'S^'S: 

"S 

a^a~ 

=  >>^ 

'S 

«^c;^ 

01  o 

Ills 

llli 

Oc3  S 

>a2 

«    ^Z    P. 

Oci  « 

>cc 

%^Za. 

'A 

< 

2d 

Izi 

< 

M 

1 

LEYDEN,    . 

67 

79 

1.17-91 

33 

Granby, 

120 

116 

.96-66 

2 

Ashfield, 

120 

138 

1.15-00 

34 

Mendon, 

145 

140 

.96-55 

8 

Tolland, 

42 

48 

1.14-28 

35 

Gloucester,   . 

3,709 

3,568 

,96-19 

4 

Southwick,    . 

110 

125 

1.13-63 

86 

Weymouth,  . 

1,863 

1,784 

.95-75 

5 

Ashby,  . 

115 

126 

1.09-56 

37 

Melrose, 

1,447 

1,388 

.96-67 

6 

Stow,     . 

129 

141 

1.09-30 

88 

Warwick, 

89 

86 

96-50 

7 

Natick, . 

1,636 

1,767 

1.07-39 

39 

Hull,     . 

86 

82 

95-84 

8 

Wellileet,      . 

182 

195 

1.07-14 

40 

Randolph,     . 

680 

652 

.95-17 

9 

Hingham, 

559 

587 

1.06-00 

41 

Plainfield,     . 

60 

57 

.95-00 

10 

Medford, 

1,653 

1,731 

1.04-71 

42 

Winthrop,     . 

354 

337 

.94-91 

11 

Cohasset, 

304 

317 

1.04-27 

43 

Wakefield,    . 

1,090 

1,032 

.94-67 

12 

Orange, 

740 

771 

1.04-18 

44 

Amherst, 

622 

588 

.94-53 

13 

Draintree, 

685 

705 

1.02-91 

46 

South  Hadley, 

627 

692 

.94-41 

14 

Winchester,  . 

900 

926 

1.02-77 

46 

Groton, 

299 

282 

.94-31 

15 

Holbrook, 

447 

458 

1.02-46 

47 

Harvard, 

133 

126 

.93-98 

16 

Rockport, 

685 

698 

1.02-22 

48 

Somerville,   . 

6,469 

6,075 

.93-90 

17 

Rutland, 

157 

160 

1.01-91 

49 

Littleton, 

153 

148 

.93-46 

18 

Weston, 

212 

215 

1.01-50 

60 

Easton, . 

789 

729 

92-89 

19 

Enfield, 

161 

163 

1.01-24 

51 

Kingston, 

247 

228 

.92-80 

20 

Barnstable,   . 

606 

610 

100-66 

52 

W.Springfi'ld, 

966 

887 

.91-82 

21 

Rockland, 

846 

847 

100-11 

53 

Harwich, 

378 

847 

.91-79 

22 

Leominster,  . 

1,070 

1,073 

1.00-02 

64 

Florida, 

96 

88 

.91-66 

23 

Greenwich,    . 

'       61 

61 

1.00-00 

65 

Wayland, 

390 

857 

.91-53 

24 

Middlefield,  . 

82 

82 

1.00-00 

66 

Framingham, 

1,647 

1,607 

.91-49 

25 

Pepper  ell,     . 

436 

434 

99-77 

67 

Ayer,     . 

434 

397 

.91-47 

26 

Stockbridge, . 

264 

262 

.99-21 

58 

Manchester,  . 

221 

202 

.91-40 

27 

Needham, 

479 

473 

.98-74 

59 

Concord, 

660 

600 

.90-90 

28 

Andover, 

897 

883 

.98-43 

60 

Bedford, 

130 

118 

.90-76 

29 

Townsend,    . 

252 

248 

.98-41 

61 

Swampscott, 

400 

363 

,90-75 

30 

Nahant, 

122 

120 

.98-36 

62 

Marshfield,    . 

213 

198 

90-61 

31 

Boxborough, 

50 

49 

.98-00 

63 

Danvers, 

1,116 

1,011 

90-59 

32 

Uxbridge, 

433 

419 

.96-76 

64 

Millis,   . 

106 

96 

90-56 
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90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

10 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 


Reading, 
Hubbardston, 
Stoneham, 
Norwood, 
Med  way, 
Whitman, 
Dennis,, . 
Sterling, 
Memmac, 
Shrewsbury, 
Greenfield, 
Mansfield, 
G.Barrington 
New  Salem, 
Heath,   . 
Tyngsboro', 
•Petersham, 
Sandwich, 
Carver, . 
Essex,   , 
Milford, 
Bradford, 
Bridgewater, 
Shutesbury, 
Hamilton, 
Dedham, 
Peabody, 
Ashbnrnham 
Acton,    . 
Lynufield, 
Upton,  . 
Provincetown 
Chatham, 
E.  Bridgew'r 
Ashland, 
Athol,    . 
Leverett, 
Otis, 

Wrentham, 
Hudson, 
Hopedale, 
Bolton,  . 
Dighton, 
Bellingham, 
Middleton, 
Dover,  . 
Halifax, 
Dalton,  , 


m  be 
oS2 

a 

3 

a 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the 
whole   No.  of  children 
between  5  and  15,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

611 

553 

,90-50 

220 

199 

.90-45 

894 

807 

.90-26 

594 

536 

.90-23 

475 

428 

.90-10 

717 

646 

.90-09 

492 

443 

.90-04 

188 

169 

.89-89 

504 

453 

.89-88 

255 

229 

.89-80 

932 

835 

.89-59 

637 

480 

.89-38 

689 

615 

.89-25 

121 

108 

.89-25 

111 

99 

.89-18 

91 

81 

.89-01 

154 

137 

.88-96 

289 

256 

.88-58 

131 

116 

.88-54 

235 

208 

.88-51 

1,266 
623 

1,118 
550 

.88-30 
88-28 

486 

429 

.88-27 

92 

81 

.88  04 

116 

102 

.87-93 

1,211 

1,848 
345 

1,064 

1,623 

303 

,87-86 
87-84 
.87-82 

270 

237 

.87-77 

106 

93 

.87-73 

285 

250 

.87-71 

850 

745 

87-64 

332 

290 

.87-34 

440 

383 

.87-04 

430 

374 

.86-97 

881 

762 

.86-49 

im 

106 

,86-17 

101 

87 

.86-13 

452 

389 

.86-06 

801 

689 

.86-01 

207 

178 

85-99 

128 

110 

.85-93 

262 

225 

.85-87 

197 

169 

.85-78 

139 

119 

.85-61 

97 

83 

.85-56, 

97 

83 

.85-56 

490 

419 

.85-51 

113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


Milton,  . 

Westford, 

Medfield, 

Sherborn , 

Barre,    . 

Yarmouth, 

Truro,    . 

Mattapoisett, 

Cummin  gton. 

Buck  land, 

W.  Stockb'ge, 

Foxborough, 

W.  Newbury, 

Conway, 

Warren, 

Tempi  eton, 

Hanson, 

Falmouth, 

Hopkinton, 

Walpole, 

Somerset, 

Brockton, 

Taunton, 

Attleborough 

Holland, 

Peru, 

Savoy,  . 

WilliamsbYg 

Everett, 

Millbury, 

Orleans, 

Westfield, 

Abington, 

Plymouth, 

Worthington 

Marblehead, 

Longmeadow, 

Cheshire, 

Leicester, 

Wales,  . 

Northbridge, 

Lynn,    . 

Charlemont, 

Groveland, 

Hanover, 

Williamst'wn, 

Norfolk, 

Duxbury, 


680 
335 
200 
140 
346 
244 
158 
164 
143 
258 
312 
479 
271 
270 
885 
500 
185 
376 
683 
439 
351 

4,284 

3,995 

1,221 

24 

36 

84 

372 

1,847 
836 
143 

1,580 
723 

1,499 
112 

1,270 
S21 
242 
575 
115 
827 

8,414 
175 
878 
321 
687 
178 
288 


581 
285 
170 
119 
294 
207 
134 
139 
121 
218 
263 
403 
228 
227 
744 
420 
155 
315 
572 
367 
293 

3,574 

3,333 

1,018 

■  20 

30 

70 

210 

1,539 
696 
119 

1,314 
601 

1,245 
93 

1,053 
266 
200 
475 
95 
682 

6,927 
144 
311 
264 
565 
146 
236 


.85-44 
.85-07 
.85-00 
.85-00 
.84-97 
.84-83 
.84-81 
.84-75 
.84-61 
.84-49 
.84-29 
.84-13 
.84-13 
.84-07 
.84-06 
.84-00 
.83-78 
.83-77 
.83-74 
.83-59 
.83-47 
83-42 
.83-42 
.83-37 
.83-33 
.83-33 
.83-33 
83-33 
83-32 
.83-25 
.83-21 
.83-16 
.83-12 
83-05 
.83-03 
.82-91 
.82-86 
.82-64 
.82-60 
.82-60 
.82-46 
.82-32 
82-28 
.82-27 
.82-24 
.82-24 
.82-02 
.81-94 
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Tisbury, 

Huntington, 

Winchendon 

Welles]  ey, 

Princeton, 

Windsor, 

Lincoln, 

Belmont, 

Saugus, 

Chesterfield, 

Paxton, 

Oakham, 

Granville, 

Blandl'ord, 

Sharon, 

Prescott, 

Avon,    . 

Newton, 

Northampton, 

Westminster, 

Northboro', 

Beverly, 

Gardner, 

Tyringham, 

Carlisle, 

Sudbury, 

Hadley, 

N.  Attleboro\ 

Wilmington, 

Dartmouth, 

Shelburne, 

Middleboro', 

Hawley, 

Brewster, 

Holden, 

Maynard, 

N.  Andover, 

Brookline, 

Rowe,    . 

Chelsea, 

Cambridge, 

Billeriea, 

Boylston, 

Southboro', 

N.  Braintree, 

Grafton, 

Montgomery, 

Russell, 


181 

148 

233 

190 

779 

633 

469 

381 

154 

125 

133 

108 

158 

128 

373 

302 

662 

536 

105 

85 

68 

51 

134 

108 

185 

149 

174 

140 

245 

197 

56 

45 

234 

188 

4,241 

3,407 

2,405 

1,928 

276 

221 

356 

285 

1,799 

1,439 

1,308 

1,046 

69 

55 

77 

61 

207 

164 

312 

247 

1,374 

1,087 

219 

173 

465 

366 

228 

179 

914 

717 

88 

69 

152 

119 

509 

398 

608 

397 

715 

558 

2,023 

1,577 

77 

60 

4,445 

3,463 

11971 

9,325 

396 

308 

130 

101 

336 

261 

103 

80 

911 

707 

40 

31 

146 

113 
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•59 
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45 
.80-40 
.80-35 
.80-34 
.80-33 
.80-16 
.80-07 
.80-05 
-98 
-96 
■71 
■22 
•22 
■16 
-11 
•99 
•70 
•50 
•44 
•40 
■28 
•19 
14 
■04 
•95 
•92 
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■89 
77 
■69 
■67 
66 
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249 
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252 
253 
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Swansea, 

Rehoboth, 

Southampton 

Edgartown, 

Maiden, 

Topsfield, 

Dana,     . 

Hatfield, 

Methuen, 

Ai"lington, 

Pittsfield, 

Holliston, 

Montague, 

Monroe, 

Adams, . 

W.  Brookfi'd 

Deerfield, 

Becket, . 

Revere, . 

W.  Boylston 

Norwell, 

Blackstone, 

Boston, . 

Ipswich, 

Marlborough 

Rowley, 

Lancaster, 

Lenox,  . 

W.  Bridgew'r 

Belchertown, 

Tewksbury, 

Wareham, 

Acushnet, 

Lunenburg, 

N.  Reading, 

Brookfield, 

Spencer, 

Westborough 

Bourne, 

Chilmark, 

Royalston, 

Lexington, 

Marion, 

Hinsdale, 

Lakeville, 

Charlton, 

Agawam, 

Gill,       . 
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198 

153 

292 

225 

170 

131 

154 

118 

3,606 
145 

2,761 
111 

98 

75 

234 

179 

879 

672 

984 

752 

3,276 
517 

2,502 
394 

1,302 

50 

991 

38 

1,962 
254 

1,491 
193 

599 

455 

174 

132 

1,015 
563 

770 
427 

232 

175 

983 

741 

72041 

54244 

782 

588 

2,258 
203 

1,697 
152 

310 

232 

482 

359 

272 

202 

400 

297 

321 

237 

542 

400 

141 

104 

221 

163 

155 

114 

592 

434 

1,990 

825 

1,459 
602 

312 

227 

51 

37 

185 

134 

519 

375 

155 

112 

380 

274 

111 

80 

310 

223 

462 

332 

134 

96 
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257  Erving,. 

258  Gay  Head, 
259 j  Sunderland, 
260,  Dunstable, 


261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
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^9 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
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276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
286 
286 
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Auburn, 
Mashpee, 
Berlin,  . 
Wenham, 
Draeut, . 
Quincy, 
Worcester, 
Fairhaven, 
N.  Marlboro 
Sturbridge, 
Monson, 
Boxford, 
Colrain, 
Cottage  City, 
Lee, 

Phillipston, 
Seituate, 
Chelmsford, 
Easthampton 
Norton, 
Southbridge, 
Franklin, 
Spi'ingfield, 
Hyde  Park, 
Fitchburg, 
Wilbraham, 
Oxford, 
Burlington, 
Berkley, 
Seekonk, 
Egremont, 
Wliately, 
Goshen, 
Gosnold, 
Douglas, 
Wendell, 
Woburn, 
Palmer, 
Alford, . 
300J  Washington 
301  Monterey, 
Pelham, 
Pembroke, 
tioehester, 


289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 


302 
303 
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182 

28 

112 

69 

273 

76 

127 

130 

323 

3,666 

15165 

466 

236 

391 

547 

147 

395 

138 

698 

91 

469 

449 

760 

266 

1,589 

1,012 

7,054 

1,902 

3,912 

297 

475 

106 

156 

245 

122 

163 

45 

12 

392 

80 

2,902 

1,271 

47 

88 

85 

85 

196 

155 


130 

20 

80 

42 

194 

54 

90 

92 

228 

2,587 

10702 

328 

166 

275 

384 

103 

276 

96 

485 

63 

324 

310 

623 

183 

1,092 

691 

4,814 

1,297 

2,662 

202 

323 

72 

106 

165 

82 

109 

30 

8 

260 

53 

1,918 

839 

31 

58 

56 

56 

129 

102 


,71-42 
,71-42 
,71-42 
,71-18 
,71-06 
,71-05 
.70-86 
.70-76 
.70-58 
.70-68 
.70-57 
.70-38 
.70-33 
.70-33 
.70-20 
.70-06 
.69-87 
.69-56 
.69-48 
.69-23 
.69-08' 
.69-04 
.68-81 
.68-79 
.68-72 
.68-28 
.68-24 
.68-19 
.68-04 
.68-01 
.68-00 
.67-92 
.67-72 
.67-34 
.67-21 
.66-87 
.66-66 
.66-66 
.66-32 
66-25 
.66-09 
.66-01 
.65-96 
.65-90 
.65-88 
.65-88 
.66-81 
.65-80 
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305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 
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318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

846 

347 

348 

349 

360 

351 


Westport, 

Eastham, 

Richmond, 

Hancock, 

Sandistield, 

Bernardston, 

Freetown, 

Clinton, 

Waltham, 

Sheffield, 

Salisbury, 

New  Ash  ford 

Lanesboro', 

Ludlow, 

Georgetown, 

Chester, 

Plympton, 

Haverhill, 

Northfield, 

Mt.Wash'gt'n 

Salem,  . 

Stoughton, 

New  Bedford 

Hampden, 

Nantucket 

Canton, 

Brimfield, 

Newburyport, 

Hardwick, 

Raynham, 

Shirley, 

Sutton,  . 

Lowell, 

Ware,    . 

Clarksburg, 

Lawrence, 

Watertown, 

North  Adam 

Dudley, 

Fall  River, 

Westhampton 

Newbury, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Chicopee 

Amesbury, 

Holy  ok  e, 

Webster, 


437 

81 

204 

106 

168 

125 

222 

1,971 

2,666 

371 

210 

22 

230 

455 

405 

240 

80 

4,387 

247 

18 

6,191 

826 

6,833 

169 

680 

647 

167 

2,240 

486 

218 

246 

669 

12817 

1,543 

204 

8,545 

1,291 

3,11 

607 

14435 

83 

316 

831 

2,644 

1,657 

6.972 

1,249 


287| 

531 

1S3| 

69 

109 

81 

143' 

l,262j 

l,706l 
2371 
134 
14l| 
1461 
286 
254 
1501 
50 

2.715 

152 

11 

3,164] 
498 

4,100 

95 

340 

375 

95 

1,271 
275 
123 
138 

■  376 

7,123 

8,500 
112 

4,660 
698 

1,666 
318 

7,394 

42 

166 

392 

1,197 
700 

3,061 
514 


.65-67 
.66-43 
.65-19 
.66-09 
.64-88 
.64-80 
.64-41 
.64-02 
.63-99 
.63-88 
.63-80 
.63-63 
.63-47 
.62-85 
.62-71 
.62-50 
.62-60 
.61-88 
.61-63 
.61-11 
.60-76 
.60-29 
.60-00 
.59-74 
68-62 
.67-92 
.56-88 
.56-74 
.56-70 
.56-42 
.66-09 
.66-06 
55-67 
.65-08 
.54-90 
.54-41 
64-06 
53-43 
.62-38 
.61-22 
.50-60 
.49-36 
.47-17 
,47-05 
.44-95 
.43-90 
.41-15 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  oJ 
their  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1890-91. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  cxxiii.] 
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WELLFLEET, 

182 

195 

1.07-14 

9 

Truro,    . 

158 

134 

84-81 

2 

Barnstable,    . 

606 

610 

1.00-66 

10 

Falmouth, 

876 

315 

.83-77 

3 

Harwich, 

378 

847 

.91-79 

11 

Orleans, 

143 

119 

.83-21 

4 

Dennis, . 

492 

443 

.90-04 

12 

Brewster, 

152 

119 

78-28 

5 

Sandwich, 

289 

256 

,88-58 

13 

Bourne, 

812 

227 

.72-75 

6 

Provincetown, 

850 

745 

.87-64 

14 

Mashpee, 

76 

54 

.71-05 

7 

Chatham, 

332 

290 

.87-34 

15 

Eastham, 

81 

63 

.65-43 

8 

Yarmouth,     . 

244 

207 

.84-83 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


STOCKBMDGE,      . 

254 

252 

.99-21 

17 

Florida, 

96 

88 

.91-66 

18 

Gt.  Barringt'n, 

689 

615 

.89-25 

19 

Otis, 

101 

87 

.86-13 

20 

Dal  ton,  . 

490 

419 

.85-51; 

21 

W.Stockb'ge, 

812 

263 

.84-29, 

22 

Peru,      . 

36 

80 

.88-33; 

23 

Savoy,   . 

84 

70 

.83-83 

24 

Cheshire, 

242 

200 

.82-64 

25 

WilliamstVn, 

687 

565 

.82-24 

26 

Windsor, 

183 

108 

.81-05 

27 

Tyringham,  . 

69 

55 

.79-71 

28 

Pittsfield,       . 

3,276 

2,502 

'.76-37 

29 

Adams, . 

1,P62 

1,491 

.75-99 

80 

Becket,  . 

174 

132 

.75-86 

31 

Lenox,  . 

482 

359 

.74-48 

32 

Hinsdale, 
N.  Marlboro', 
Lee, 

Egremont,     . 
Alford,  . 
Washington, . 
Monterey, 
Richmond,     . 
Hancock, 
Sandisfield,    . 
Sheffield, 
New  Ashford, 
Lanesboro',    . 
Mt  Wash'gt'n, 
Chirksburg,  . 
N.  Adams,     . 


880 

274 

236 

166 

698 

485 

122 

82 

47 

31 

■     88 

68 

85 

56 

204 

183 

106 

69 

168 

109 

871 

237 

22 

14 

280 

146 

18 

10 

204 

112 

8,118 

1,666 

.72-10 
.70-38 
69-48 
.67-21 
.65-96 
.65-90 
.65-88 
.65-19 
.65-09 
.64-88 
.63-88 
.63-68 
.68-47 
.61-11 
.54-90 
.53-48 
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EASTOS,     . 

789 

729 

.92-39 

11 

Acushnet, 

141 

104 

.73-75 

2 

Mansfield,      . 

537 

480 

.89-38 

12 

Fairhaven,     . 

466 

828 

70-88 

3 

Dighton, 

262 

225 

,85-87 

13 

Norton, . 

266 

183 

.68-79 

4 

Somerset, 

351 

293 

.83-47 

14 

Berkley, 

155 

105 

67-72 

5 

Taunton, 

8,995 

3,333 

.83-42 

15 

Seekonk, 

245 

165 

67-34 

6 

Attleborongh, 

1,221 

1,018 

.88-37 

16 

Westport, 

437 

287 

.65-67 

7 

N.  Attleboro', 

1,374 

1,087 

.79-11 

17 

Freetown, 

222 

143 

.64-41 

8 

Dartmouth,    . 

465 

366 

.78-70 

18 

New  Bedford, 

6,833 

4,100 

.60-00 

9 

Swansea, 

198 

158 

.77-27 

19 

Raynham, 

218 

123 

.56-42 

10 

Rehoboth, 

292 

225 

.77-05 

20 

Fall  River,    . 

14435 

7,394 

,61-22 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


TISBDRY.   . 

Edgartown, 

Chilmark, 


181 

148 

.81-76 

4 

154 

118 

.76-62 

5 

51 

37 

.72-54 

6 

Gay  Head,     . 

28 

20 

Cottage  City, 

138 

96 

Gosnold, 

12 

8 

.71-42 
.69-56 
.66-66 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

ROCKPORT, 

585 

598 

1.02-22 

19 

Saugus, 

662 

536 

.80-96 

2 

Andover, 

897 

883 

.98-48 

20 

Beverly, 

1,799 

1,489 

.79-98 

3 

Nahant, 

122 

120 

.98-36 

21 

N.  Andover,  . 

715 

558 

.78-04 

4 

Gloucester,    . 

8,709 

8,568 

.96-19 

22 

Topsfield, 

145 

111 

.76-55 

5 

Manchester,  . 

221 

202 

.91-40 

23 

Methuen, 

879 

672 

.76-45 

6 

Swampscott, 

400 

368 

.90-75 

24 

Ipswich, 

782 

688 

.75-19 

7 

Danvers, 

1,116 

1,011 

.90-59 

25 

Rowley, 

203 

152 

.74-87 

8 

Merrimac, 

504 

458 

.89-88 

26 

Wenham, 

18t' 

92 

.70-76 

9 

Essex,   . 

235 

208 

.88-51 

27 

Boxford, 

147 

103 

.70-06 

10 

Bradford, 

623 

550 

.88-28 

28 

Salisbury,      . 

210 

134 

.63-80 

11 

Hamilton, 

116 

102 

.87-93 

29 

Georgetown, 

405 

254 

.62-71 

12 

Peabody, 

1,848 

1,623 

.87-84 

30 

Haverhill, 

4,387 

2,715 

.61-88 

13 

Lynnfield, 

106 

93 

.87-73 

31 

Salem,  . 

5,191 

3,164 

.60-75 

14 

Middleton,     . 

139 

119 

.85-61 

82 

Newburyport, 

2,240 

1,271 

.56-74 

15 

W.  Newbury, 

271 

228 

.84-18 

38 

Lawrence,     . 

8,645 

4,660 

.54  41 

16 

Marblehead, . 

1,270 

1,053 

.82-91 

34 

Newbury, 

316 

156 

.49-36 

17 

Lynn,     . 

8,414 

6,927 

.82-32 

35 

Amesbury,    . 

1,667 

700 

.44-96 

18 

Groveland,    . 

378 

311 

.82-27 
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1 

LEYDEiV,    . 

67 

79 

1.17-91 

14 

Hawley, 

88 

69 

.78-40 

2 

Ashfield, 

120 

138 

1.15-00 

15 

Rowe,    . 

77 

60 

.77-92 

3 

Orange, 

740 

771 

1.04-18 

16 

Montague,     . 

1,302 

991 

.76-11 

4 

Warwick, 

89 

85 

.95-50 

17 

Monroe, 

50 

38 

.76-00 

6 

Greenfield,    . 

932 

835 

.89-59 

18 

Deerfield, 

599 

455 

.75-95 

6 

New  Salem,  , 

121 

108 

.89-25 

19 

Gill,      . 

134 

96 

.71-64 

7 

Heath,  . 

111 

99 

.89-18 

20 

Erving, 

182 

130 

.71-42 

8 

Shutesbury,  . 

92 

81 

.88-04 

21 

Sunderland,  . 

112 

80 

.71-42 

9 

Leverett, 

123 

106 

.86-17 

22 

Colrain, 

395 

276 

.69-87 

10 

Buckland, 

258 

218 

.84-49 

23 

Whately, 

163 

109 

.66-87 

11 

Conway, 

270 

227 

.84-07 

24 

Wendell,       . 

80 

53 

.66-25 

12 

Charlemont, . 

175 

144 

.82-28 

25 

Bernardston, 

125 

81 

.64-80 

13 

Shelburne,    . 

228 

179 

.78-50 

26 

Northfield,    . 

247 

152 

.61-53 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


TOL),AND,   . 

South  wick, 

W.  Sp'gfield 

Holland, 

Westfield, 

Longmead'w 

Wales,  . 

Granville, 

Blandford, 

Montgomery 

Russell, 


42 

48 

1.14-28 

12 

110 

125 

1.13-63 

13 

, 

966 

887 

.91-82 

14 

24 

20 

.83-33 

15 

1,580 

1,314 

.83-16 

16 

321 

266 

.82-86 

17 

116 

95 

.82-60 

18 

185 

149 

.80-54 

19 

174 

140 

.80-45 

20 

J 

40 

31 

.77-50 

21 

146 

113 

.77-39 

22 

Agawam, 

Monson, 

Springfield, 

Wilbraham, 

Palmer, 

Ludlow, 

Chester, 

Hampden, 

Brimfield, 

Chicopee, 

Holyoke, 


462 

332 

.      547 

384 

.    7,054 

4,814 

.       297 

202 

.    1,271 

839 

.      455 

286 

.       240 

150 

.       159 

95 

.       167 

95 

.    2,544 

1,197 

.    6,972 

3,061 

HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 

1 

ENFIELD,    . 

161 

163 

1.01-24 

13 

Prescott, 

56 

45 

.80-35 

2 

Greenwich,    . 

61 

61 

1.00-00 

14 

Northampton, 

2,405 

1,982 

.80-16 

3 

Middlefield,  . 

82 

82 

1.00-00 

15 

Hadley, 

312 

247 

.79-16 

4 

Granby, 

120 

116 

.96-66 

16 

Southampton, 

170 

131 

.77-05 

5 

Plainfield, 

60 

57 

.95-00 

17 

Hatfield, 

234 

179 

.76-49 

6 

Amherst, 

622 

588 

.94-53 

18 

Belchertown, 

400 

297 

74-25 

7 

South  Hadley, 

627 

592 

.94-41 

19 

Easthampton, 

760 

523 

.68-81 

8 

Cummington, 

143 

121 

.84-61 

20 

Goshen, 

45 

80 

.66-66 

9 

Williamsb''rg, 

372 

310 

.83-33  21 

Pel  ham. 

85 

56 

.65-88 

10 

Worthington, 

112 

93 

.83-03 

22 

Ware,    . 

1,543 

850 

.55-08 

11 

Huntington,  . 

233 

190 

.81-54 

23 

Westhampt'n, 

83 

42 

.50-60 

12 

Chesterfield, . 

105 

85 

.80-95 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


Stow,     , 

Natick,  . 

Medford, 

Winchester, 

Weston, 

Peppefell, 

Townsend, 

Boxborough, 

Melrose, 

Wakefield, 

Groton, . 

Somerville, 

Littleton, 

Wayland, 

Fraraingham 

Ayer,     . 

Concord, 

Bedford, 

Reading, 

Stoneham, 

Tyngsboro', 

Acton,    . 

Ashland, 

Hudson, 

Westford, 

Sherborn, 


115 

129 

1,636 

1,653 

900 

212 

435 

252 

50 

1,447 

1,090 

299 

6,469 

153 

390 

1,647 

434 

660 

130 

611 

894 

91 

270 

430 

801 

335 

140 


126 

141 

1,757 

1,731 

925 

215 

434 

248 

49 

1,383 

1,032 

282 

6,075 

143 

357 

1,507 

397 

600 

118 

553 

807 

81 

237 

374 

689 

285 

119 


gSS« 


■2  o""  c 

ml 


1.09- 
1.09- 
1.07- 
1.04- 
1.02- 
1.01- 
.99- 


.95- 
.94- 
.94- 
.93- 
.93 
.91- 
91- 
.91- 
.90- 
.90- 
.90- 
.90- 
.89- 
.87- 
.86- 
.86- 
85- 
.85 


Hopkinton, 

Everett, 

Lincoln, 

Belmont, 

Newton, 

Carlisle, 

Sudbuiy, 

Wilmington 

Maynard, 

Cambridge, 

Billerica, 

Maiden, 

Arlington, 

Holliston, 

Marlborough 

Tewksbury, 

N.  Reading, 

Lexington, 

Dunstable, 

Dracut, . 

Chelmsford, 

Burlington, 

Woburn, 

Waltham, 

Shirley, 

Lowell,. 

Watertown, 


683 

1,847 

158 

373 

4,241 

77 

207 

219 

508 

11971 

396 

3,606 

984 

517 

2,258 

321 

155 

619 

59 

323 

449 

106 

2,902 

2,666 

246 

12817 

1,291 
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572 

1,539 
128 
302 

3,407 

61 

164 

173 

397 

9,325 
308 

2,761 
752 
394 

1,697 
237 
114 
375 
42 
228 
310 
72 

1,918 

1,706 
138 

7,123 
698 


.83-74 
.83-32 
.81-01 
.80-96 
.80-33 
.79-22 
.79-22 
.78-99 
.78-14 
.77-89 
.77-77 
.76-56 
.76-42 
.76-20 
.75-15 
.73-83 
.73-54 
.72-25 
.71-18 
.70-58 
.69-04 
.67-92 
.66-09 
.63-99 
.56-09 
,55-57 
.54-06 


NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


COMSSET,  . 

304 

317 

1.04-27 

8 

Braintree, 

685 

705 

1.02-91 

9 

Holbrook, 

447 

458 

1.02-46 

10 

Needham, 

479 

473 

.98-74 

11 

Weymouth,  . 
Randolph,     . 
Millis,   . 

1,863 
580 
106 

1,784 

562 

96 

.95  75 
.95-17 
.90-56 

12 
13 
14 

Norwood, 

Medway, 

Dedham, 

Wrentham, 

Bellingham, 

Dover,  . 

Milton,  . 


694 
475 
1,211 
452 
197 
97 
680 


536  .90-23 

428  .90-10 

1,064  .87-86 

389  .86-06 


169 

83 

581 


.85-78 
.85-66 
.85-44 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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15 

Medfield, 

200 

170 

.85-00 

22 

Brookline,     . 

2,023 

1,577 

.77-95 

16 

Foxborough, 

479 

403 

.84-13 

23 

Quincy, 

3,665 

2,587 

.70-58 

17 

Walpole, 

439 

367 

.83-59 

24 

Franklin, 

1,012 

691 

.68-28 

18 

Norfolk, 

178 

146 

.82-02 

25 

Hyde  Park,   . 

1,902 

1,297 

.68-19 

19 

Wellesley,     . 

469 

381 

.81-23 

26 

Stoughton,    . 

826 

498 

.60-29 

20 

Sharon, 

245 

197 

.80-40 

27 

Canton, 

647 

375 

,57-92 

21 

Avon,    . 

234 

188 

.80-34 

PLYMOUTH   COUNTY. 


1 

HINGHAM,  . 

559 

587 

1.05-00 

15 

Plymouth, 

1,499 

1,245 

.83-05 

2 

Rockland, 

846 

847 

1.00-11 

16 

Hanover, 

321 

264 

,82-24 

3 

Hull,     . 

86 

82 

.95-34 

17 

Duxbury, 

288 

236 

81-94 

4 

Kingston, 

247 

228 

92-30 

18 

Middleboro', 

914 

717 

,78-44 

5 

Marshfield,    . 

213 

193 

.90-61 

19 

Norwell, 

232 

175 

.75  43 

6 

Whitman, 

717 

646 

.90-09 

20 

W.  Bridgew'r, 

272 

202 

.74-26 

7 

Carver, . 

131 

116 

.88-54 

21 

Wareham,     . 

542 

400 

73-80 

8 

Bridgewater, 

486 

429 

.88-27 

22 

Marion, 

155 

112 

72  25 

9 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

440 

383 

.87-04 

23 

Lakeville, 

111 

80 

.72  07 

10 

Halifax, 

97 

83 

.85-56 

24 

Scituate, 

469 

324 

69-08 

11 

Mattapoisett, 

164 

139 

.84-75 

25 

Pembroke,     . 

196 

129 

65-81 

12 

Hanson, 

185 

155 

.83-78 

26 

Rochester,     . 

155 

102 

65-80 

13 

Brockton, 

4,284 

3,574 

.88-42 

27 

Plympton,     , 

80 

50 

62-50 

14 

Abington, 

723 

601 

.83-12 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Chelsea, 


854 

4,445 


336 
3,468 


.94-91 
.77-90 


Revere, 
Boston, . 


1,015 
72041 


770 
54244 


.75-86 
.75-29 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


Leominster, 
Uxbridge, 
Men  don. 
Harvard, 
Hubbardston 


157 
1,070 
483 
145 
133 
220 


160 
1,073 
419 
140 
125 
199 


101-91 

1.00-02 
,96-76 
.96-55 
.93-98 
.90-45 


Sterling, 
Shrewsbury, 
Petersham,    . 
Milford, 
Ashburnham, 
Upton,  ., 


188 

169 

'255 

229 

154 

137 

1,266 

1,118 

345 

303 

285 

250 

.89-89 
.89-80 
.88-96 
.88-30 
.87-82 
.87-71 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Concluded. 
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Athol,    . 

881 

762 

.86-49 

37 

Blackstone,    . 

983 

741 

.75-38 

14 

Hopedale, 

207 

178 

.85-99 

38 

Lancaster, 

310 

232 

.74-83 

15 

Bolton, . 

128 

110 

.85-93 

39 

Lmaenburg,  , 

221 

163 

.73-75 

16 

Barre,    . 

346 

294 

.84-97 

40 

Brookfield, 

592 

434 

.73-31 

17 

Warren, 

885 

744 

.84-06 

41 

Spencer, 

1,990 

1,459 

,73-31 

18 

Tempi  eton,  . 

500 

420 

.84-00 

42 

Westboro',    . 

825 

602 

.72-96 

19 

Millbury, 

836 

696 

.83-25 

43 

Royalston,     . 

185 

134 

.72-43 

'20 

Leicester, 

575 

475 

.82-60 

44 

Charlton, 

310 

223 

.71-93 

21 

Noi-thbridge, 

827 

682 

82-46 

45 

Auburn, 

273 

194 

.71-06 

22 

Winchendon, 

779 

633 

81-25 

46 

Berlin,  . 

127 

90 

.70-86 

23 

Princeton,      . 

154 

125 

.81-16 

47 

Worcester,    . 

15165 

10702 

70-57 

24 

Pax  ton. 

63 

51 

.80-95 

48 

Stnrbridge,   . 

391 

275 

.70-33 

25 

Oakham, 

134 

108 

.80-59 

49 

Phillipston,  . 

91 

63 

.69-23 

26 

Westminster, 

276 

221 

.80-07 

50 

Southbridge, 

1,589 

1,092 

.68-72 

27 

Northboro',   . 

356 

285 

.80-05 

51 

Fitchburg,     . 

3,912 

2,662 

68-04 

28 

Gardner, 

1,308 

1,046 

.79-96 

52 

Oxford, 

475 

323 

.68-00 

29 

Holden, 

509 

398 

.78-19 

53 

Douglas, 

392 

260 

6G-32 

30 

Boylston, 

130 

101 

.77-69 

54 

Clinton,/ 

1,971 

1,262 

64-02 

31 

Southboro',    . 

336 

261 

.77-67 

55 

Hardwick,     . 

485 

275 

56-70 

32 

N   Braintree, 

103 

80 

.77-66 

56 

Sutton,  . 

669 

375 

.56-05 

33 

Grafton, 

911 

707 

.77-60 

57 

Dudley, 

607 

318 

52-38 

34 

Dana,    . 

98 

75 

76-53 

58 

N.  Brookfield, 

831 

392 

.47-17 

35 

W.Brookfield, 

254 

193 

75-9» 

59 

Webster, 

1,249 

514 

.41-15 

36 

W.  Boylston, 

563 

427 

.75-84 
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Table  in  whicJi  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the   Year  1890-91. 


o 

s 

COUNTIES. 

Katio  of 
Attendance. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

BARNSTABLE,  . 

.88-07 

3 

2 

Plymouth, . 

.83-95 

2 

3 

Franklin,   . 

.82  26 

5 

4 

Norfolk,    . 

.80-58 

6 

5 

Middlesex, 

.77-69 

7 

6 

Hampshire, 

.77-19 

4 

7 

Dukes, 

.75-70 

8 

8 

Suffolk,      . 

.75-54 

11 

9 

Worcester, 

.73-15 

9 

10 

Essex, 

.72-45 

10 

11 

Berkshire, 

.71-68 

12 

12 

Bristol, 

.63-34 

13 

13 

Hampden, . 

.61-34 

14 

14 

Nantucket, 

.58-62 

State, 

.74-02 

INDEX 
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PAGE 

Abandoned  children,  care  of,  law  concerning, 238 

Abridgment  of  college  preparatory  course,         .        .        .    ■ 399 

Absentees  from  school,  laws  regarding 235 

Abstract  of  school  returns,  for  1890-91  (see  Statistics), i-cxxxiv 

Adjoining  towns,  attendance  in, 226 

Admission  to  high  school,  law  concerning, 225 

Agents  of  the  Board  of  Education, 272 

Additional,  reference  to,  by  Board, 14: 

Agent's  report  on  attendance  in  private  schools, 301 

In  public  schools, 332 

Law  defining  duties  of, 181 

Reports  of.  Appendices, 291 

Bailey ,-Henry  T., .      367 

Edson,  A.  W., '      .        .343 

Fletcher,  G.  T 353 

Martin,  Geo.  H., 309 

Prince,  John  T 329 

Walton,  Geo.  A. 295 

Work  and  duties  of,  secretary's  report  upon, 272 

Age,  compulsory,  8  to  14,  law  concerning, 223 

Alcohol  and  tobacco,  agent's  report  upon  teaching, 313 

Samples  of  pupils'  work, 313-325 

American,  French  and  German  preparatory  courses  compared 400 

American  Asylum,  Hartford 83 

Amount  expended  for,  by  State 98 

Beneficiaries  in,  for  1890-91 83 

Amount  expended  for  public  schools, 51-76 

Annual  report.  Fifty-fifth,  of  Board  of  Education, 9 

Analysis  of  returns  of  school  committee, 53 

Analysis  of  statistics  of  private  schools, 298 

Appropriations  for  agents  of  the  board, 287 

For  aid  to  normal  pupils, 287 

For  child,  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,       .        .        .^ Ixxxi 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties cxxi 

By  counties, cvlii 

For  expenses  of  board, 288 

For  normal  art  school, 286 

For  normal  schools 284 

Rate  of,  for  public  schools,  based  on  taxable  property,      ....    cxi-cxxii 

For  teacliers'  institutes, 288 

Appendices,  agents' reports,  F.  A.  Hill's  paper, •       291-414 

Apprenticeship  in  Worcester  Normal  School 40 

Approval  of  private  schools,  law  concerning, 225 
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Arithmetic,  abbreviation  of  course  in, 311 

Strictures  upon  kind  of  work,- 312 

Art  school,  normal,  report  of  visitors  to, 44 

Art  instruction  of  normal  school,  course  in, 371 

Associations  and  institutes,  laws  concerning, 185,  188 

Attendance  upon  schools  of  childi-en  of  all  ages,       .      " 51-53 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance, 51-60,  63,  64 

Children  under  five  years  and  over  fifteen, 51 

Compulsory,  State  truant  oflicer,  agent's  report, 298 

Law  concerning, 223 

High  school,  attendance  upon, 52,  73 

Improvement  in,  agent's  report, 332 

Increase  and  decrease  of,  in  ten  years, 55 

Irregularity  of,  in  evening  schools, 75 

Increase  of,  in  private  scliools, 300 

Distribution  of  increase,   . 301 

Laws  relating  to  children's, 223 

Private  schools,  laws  concerning, 225 

Parochial  schools,  attendance  upon, 301 

Per  cent,  of,  above  and  below  ninety, 63 

Sank  of  counties  in  the  State,      .        . cxxxiv 

Of  towns  in  the  county, cxxviii 

Of  towns  in  the  State, cxxiv 

Special  schools,  attendance  upon,         ........        83,  166 

Statistics  from  committees'  returns, ii-cxxxiv 

Superintendents,  improvement  in,  by, 62 

Towns  having  over  and  under  ninety  per  cent,  of,      .        .        .        .        .        .63,64 

Upon  private  schools, 106,  166,  300 

Where  children  may  attend,  law  stating 225 

Authority  over  pupils,  law  concerning, 209 

Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  of  board,  report  of, 367 

Art  instruction  for  normal  schools,  elementary, 371 

Outline  of  course, , 271 

I.    Illustrative  sketching, 371 

II.    Industrial  drawing,  by  yearly  periods, 373 

For  grammar  grades, 376 

III.  Collateral  studies, 378 

IV.  Practice  teaching, 378 

Industrial  drawing,  by  yearly  periods, 380 

Work  of  agent,  summary  of, 367 

Beneficiaries,  Massachusetts,  in  special  schools  : 

Deaf-mutes  and  feeble-minded, 83,  94 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 92 

Berkshire,  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties,  agent's  report, 355 

Bible  to  be  read  in  schools,  law  requiring 211 

Blind  and  feeble-minded,  laws  concerning  education  of, 184 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 92 

Boarding-houses  of  normal  school,  law  relating  to  accounts  of,       ...        .  182 

Board  of  Education,  members  of, 7 

Annual  report  of,  1890-91, 9 

Financial  statement  of  treasurers  of, 284 

Incidental  expenses  of, 288 

Reports  of,  laws  concerning,        • 176 

Books,  free  text,  cost  of,  per  pupil, 78 

Laws  relating  to  change  of, 313 

Prescribed  by  committees,  law  requiring, 212 
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Bridgewater  Normal  School,  visitors'  report :  page 

Appropriations  needed  for,  specified, 22 

Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal  of, 18 

Graduates  and  niembers,  number  of, 22 

Instructors,  with  distribution  of  work, 18 

New  building,  description  of,       .        . 19 

Statistics  of,  for  1890-91, 22 

Visitors  to, 23 

Bristol  and  Norfolk  counties,  report  of  agent  on, 329 

Building,  Normal  Art  School,  change  in 45 

Buildings,  injury  to,  law  concerning, 241 

Appropriations  needed  for, 22 

New,  for  normal  schools 12 

Private  gifts  of,  to  towns, 237 

Public  school,  improvement  in, 329 

By-laws  of  towns,  law  requiring,  relating  to  truants 23-5 

Certificate  of  age  and  schooling,  law  concerning, ,'       .  230 

Correct  age  testified  to,  law  regarding, 232 

Form  of,  for  employment, 230 

Certificates  of  teachers'  qualifications,  law  concerning "  .  21O 

Of  physician  concerning  minors, 198 

Contagious  diseases,  concerning, 227 

Signed  by  whom 231,  232 

Children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  enumeration  of, n3 

Children  of  all  ages,  attendance  of, .        .        .  ,54 

Absentees  from  school,  law  concerning, 235 

Annual  increase  and  decrease  in  number  of, 54. 

Attendance  of  those  under  5  and  over  15, 55,  223 

Between  5  and  15, 55 

Committed  for  truancy,  law  concerning, 236 

Complaints  for  neglect  of,  who  make,  by  law, 239 

Destitute  and  abandoned,  law  concerning, 240 

Employment  of,  law  concerning, 228 

Employed  in  licensed  shows,  laws  concerning, 234 

Exclusion  of,  from  school,  law  concerning, 227 

Neglected,  care  and  education  of,  law  concerning, 239 

Transportation  of,  to  school,  expense  of,  tables, 79 

Truants,  who  make  complaint,  law  concerning, 236 

Under  thirteen,  not  to  be  employed, 229 

Circus,  not  eraploj'ed  in, 234 

Under  fourteen,  when  employed, 229 

Under  sixteen,  without  education,       . 239 

Discharge  of  such,  law  for, 239 

Circus,  penalty  for  employing  children  in, 234 

Clarke  Institution,  Northampton, 85 

Amount  expended  for,  by  State, 97 

Beneficiaries  in,  for  1890-91, 85 

Corporators,  death  of, 86 

Pupils  enrolled  in, 87 

Classification  and  number  of  private  schools, 299 

Of  towns,  to  show  condition  of  schools, 359 

Clerks  of  cities  and  towns,  receive  registers, .  219 

Collateral  studies  in  art  for  normal  pupils, .  378 

College,  an  anomaly  in  educational  system, .  401 

Scientific  preparatory  course  for,  difficult, 407 

Color,  no  distinction  in,  regarding  school  attendance,       .        .        ...        .        .  227 

Columbian  Exposition  exhibitj 15 
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Commitment  of  truants,  term  of, 236 

Compensation  of  teachers,  fixed  by  committees 209 

Compulsory  attendance,  law  for, .  223 

Conclusions,  general,  regarding  private  schools, 304 

Confinement  of  truants,  places  for,  law, 236 

Consolidation  of  schools,  advantage  of, 279,  331 

Expense  attending, 79 

Contribution,  voluntary,  for  support  of  schools, i-lxxvii 

Conveyance  of  pupils,  law, 202 

Counties  and  towns,  statistics  of,         ....  - i-cxxxiv 

Rank  of,  in  State, Ixxi-cxxxiv 

County  truant  schools,  where  established, 260,  298 

Building  for,  at  Worcester, 260 

County  associations,  and  State 188 

County  truant  school,  law, 236 

Course  of  study  by  committees,  law  concerning, 212 

Course  of  studies  in  drawing  for  normal  schools, 371 

Damages  for  unlawful  exclusion  of  children,  law  concerning,          ....  227 

Deal  and  dumb  children,  education  of,  laws  concerning, 182 

Deaf-mutes,  institutions  for  training,  secretary's  report,   .        .        .        .        .        .  83 

American  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn., '83 

Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,        .........  85 

Horace  Mann  School,  Boston, 88 

Destitute  and  abandoned  children,  care  of,  law  concerning, 240 

Difficulties  encountered  by  superintendents, 349 

Diplomas,  normal  school, 207 

Dipping  down  into  lower  grade  work,  by  secondary  schools 406 

Discharge  of  children  committed  for  truancy,  law  concerning,         ....  238 

Children  under  sixteen,  law  concerning, 240 

Dismissal  of  teachers  by  committees,  law  relating  to, 210 

Distribution  of  increased  attendance  in  private  schools, 301 

District  supervision  under  law  of  1888 : 

Agents' reports  concerning 295,335,344,361 

Commendations  by  committees 335 

Report  of  Board  in  reference  to, 10 

Secretary's  report  in  reference  to 82 

Table  of  towns  under, 81 

Disturbing  schools,  penalty  for,  law  concerning, 241 

Dog  tax  for  support  of  schools,  law  concerning, 242 

Dormitory  and  dwelling  for  Worcester  Normal  School, 41 

Drawing,  industrial,  course  in, 380 

Additional  agent  for, 14 

Report  of  Henry  T.  Bailey  upon,         . 367 

Durfee,  B.  M.  C,  high  school.  Fall  River, 257,300 

Edson,  A.  W.,  agent  of  Biard,  report  of, 343 

Results  in  general  reached, 350 

Superintendencies  established  in  Hampden  and  Worcester  counties,        .        .  344 

Superintendents,  extracts  from  reports  of, 345 

Difficulties  encountered  by 348 

Improvement,  suggestions  for, 349 

Present  condition  of  work  by, 345 

Progress  manifest,     . 349 

Work  of  agent,  in  detail, 343 

Education,  State  Board  of, 7 

Election  and  examination  of  teachers,  laws  concerning, 208 

Of  school  commiltee,  and  powers,  laws  concerning,   .        .  '      .        .        .        .  203 
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Employment  of  children,  etc.,  penalty  for,  laws  concerning, 234 

Circus,  penalty  for  employment  in, 234 

Female  assistants,  law  concerning, 201 

Superintendents,  union  of  towns  for, 214 

Ticket,  employment,  required,  under  law  of  1888, 230 

Truants,  penalty  for  employment  of, 238 

Emulation,  proper  motive  of  appeal, 281 

Essex  and  Plymouth  counties,  work  of  agent  in, 309 

Evening  schools : 

Abstract  of  returns  of,  by  school  committee Ixxviii 

Attendance  upon,  table  of, 75 

High  schools,  law  concerning 195,  197 

Secretary's  report  upon, 75 

Statistics  of,  abstract  of  returns, Ixxviii 

Examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 312 

Of  teachers.  Board's  report  on, 14 

Exclusion  of  children  from  school,  laws  concerning 227 

Exhibit,  Columbian  Exposition, 15 

Expenditures  for  all  and  several  school  purposes, 76 

School  books  and  supplies,  total  and  per  pupil, 78 

Supervision  of  schools 80 

Expenses : 

Agents  of  the  Board, 287 

Board,  incidental, 288 

Normal  schools, 284 

Special  institutions, 97 

Teachers'  institutes, 288 

Extracts  from  reports  of  superintendents, . 345 

Factory  inspectors,  duties  of,  laws  concerning, 232 

Failure  to  make  returns,  penalty  for,  laws  concerning 221,  223 

Feeble- Minded,  Massachusetts  School  for,  report  of, 94 

Amount  expended  for,  by  State, 98 

Classification,  new,  for, 94 

Farm  and  asylum  building,  Waltham 94 

Overseers  of  poor,  parsimony  of,  regarding, 96 

Female  assistants,  employment  of,  laws  concerning, 201 

Fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  Board  of  Education, 9 

Of  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 49 

Filling  vacancies  in  school  committees,  law  concerning 205 

Financial  statement  of  Board  of  Education  by  treasurer, 283 

Agents  of  the  Board,  appropriations  for, 287 

•  Normal  schools,  appropriation  for, 284 

Teachers'  institutes,  appropriation  for, 288 

Travelling  and  incidentals  of  Board, 289 

Fletcher,  G.  T.,  agent  of  board,  report  of, 355 

Conditions,  classification  of  towns  to  show, 359 

Institutes,  meetings  of  teachers  and  people, 356 

Laurel  Hill  Park,  summer, 357 

Resolutions  concerning, 357 

Progress,  substantial,  making, 363 

Prospect  for  future  in  district, 362 

Superintendencies,  new,  established, 361 

Teachers,  standards  of  qualifications  low, 362 

Means  to  be  employed,  to  improve, 356 

Work  of  agent,  purpose  of •        •        •        ■  356 

Form  of  certificate  for  employment  of  children, 230 
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Framingham  Normal  School, 24 

Building,  new,  description  of,      . 26 

Hyde,  Ellen,  principal, 24 

Instructors,  with  studies, 24 

Practice  school,  efficiency  of, 26 

Statistics  of,  for  1890-91, 27 

Visitors  to 28 

Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  counties  : 

Work  of  agent  in, .       •.      355 

Free  text-books,  advantage  of,  law  concerning, 213 

Cost  of,  per  pupil, -    ...        78 

French,  secondary  schools,  preparatory  course  in, 400 

Fund,  State  school,  income  of,  in  1891, 99 

Distribution  of,  among  towns, viii,  Ixxvii 

Law,  new,  providing  for, 192 

Reference  books  and  apparatus,  amount  expended  for,     ....  viii,  Ixxvil 

Funds,  local,  amount  of,  applied  to  schools, viii,  Ixxvii 

Todd,  law  concerning, 176 

Total  amount  of, viii,  Ixxvii 

Grading  of  schools,  results  from  consolidation  of  schools,        .        .        .        .        •      279 

Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools, Ixxx-cxxii 

Amount  per  child  by  towns  for  State, Ixxxi 

By  counties  for  State, eviii 

By  towns  for  counties, xciv 

Including  voluntary  contributions,  by  counties cix 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  schools,    ....    cxi-cxxii 

Amount  per  town  by  counties, cxv 

By  counties  for  State, cxxi 

By  towns  for  State, cxi 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties cxxii 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  average  for  counties  of  State,        ....        cxxxiv 

By  towns  for  counties, cxxviii 

By  towns  for  State, cxxiv 

Graduates  of  normal  schools,  number  of, 66 

Grammar  grades,  industrial  drawing  for, 376 

Course  of  studies  in,  enrichment  of, 411 

Grants  for  educational  purposes,  laws  concerning 178 

Guardians  and  employers,  duties  of,  laws  concerning, 233 

Hampden  and  Worcester  counties,  towns,  agent's  report  upon,        ....      343 

Hand  tools,  purchase  of,  laws  concerning, 195 

Hartford,  Conn.,  American  asylum  at .83 

Higher  normal  school,  reference  of  Board  to, '11 

High  schools,  attendance  upon, .        .        .        . 52,  73 

Counties,  distribution  of,  by, 73 

Evening,  provision  for, 199 

Law  providing  for, 196 

Payment  of  tuition  in 196 

Population  provided  with,  ratio  of, 73 

Ratio  of  attendance  upon,  to  whole  school  attendance, 73 

Relations  to  elementary  schools,  .        .        .        • 251 

Report  of  secretary  upon, 73 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  preparatory  course  for  college, 397 

Abridgment  of  course,  undesirable  and  impracticable, 399 

American,  French  and  German  courses  compared, 400 

College,  anomalous,  but  not  superfluous, 401 

Grammar  school  course,  enrichment  of, 411 
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Hill,  Frank  A.,  preparatory  course  for  college —  Concluded.  page 

Preparatory  work,  quality  of,  above  time, 412 

Necessity  of,  for  persons  going  direct  to  professional, 409 

Secondary  schools,  American,  French  and  German  compared,         .        .        .  402 

American  distinctly  democratic 406 

Dipping  down  into  lower  grade  work  impracticable, 406 

Four  years' course  allows  no  reduction,  .        .        .        .'       .        .        .        •  407 

Scientitic  course  for  college,  ditflcult,       .        .        .  ' 407 

Specially  intelligent  pupils,  provision  for 410 

Horace  Mann  School  for  training  deaf-mutes, 88 

Amount  expended  for,  by  State 97 

Beneficiaries  in,  for  year  1890-91, 88 

Industrial  training  in, 61 

Studies  continued  with  hearing  children, 88 

Hygiene,  physiology  and, 312 

Illiterate  minors,  provision  for,  laws  concerning 197 

Illustrative  sketching, .  371 

Improvement  in  school  attendance, 332 

In  school  buildings, 329 

In  schools  under  superintendents, .  349 

Improving  power  of  teachers,  radical  measures  for, 334 

Income  of  Massachusetts  School  Fund, 99 

Increase  of  attendance  in  private  schools, 301 

Distribution  of,     ... 301 

School  committees,  increase  or  decrease  of  number,  laws  concerning,        .        .  207 

Indifference  of  public  sentiment  to  nature  studies, 311 

Industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  laws  concerning, 199 

Course  in,  by  yearly  periods, '  .        .        .  378 

Industrial  schools,  maintenance  of,  laws  concerning, 200 

Lancaster  Industrial  School, Ixxix 

Training,  industrial,  in  Horace  Mann  School, 91 

Injury  to  public  buildings  and  libraries, 241,  242 

Institutes  and  teachers'  associations,  laws  concerning, 185 

Institutes,  teachers',  reference  of  Board  to  (see  Teachers' Institutes),     ...  13 

Institution,  Clarke,  at  Northampton, 85 

Perkins,  for  blind,  at  South  Boston, 92 

Institutions,  reformatory,  of  State, Ixxix 

Instruction,  institute, 269 

In  physiology  and  hygiene,  methods  of, 318 

Moral,  provision  for,  laws  concerning, 201 

Instructors,  with  studies  in  normal  schools ; 

Bridgewater, 18 

Framingham, 24 

Salem, 44 

Westfield, 32 

Worcester, 39 

Keller,  Helen  A.,  reference  to, 93 

Kindergarten  incorporated  into  public  schools, 56 

Agent's  report  upon, 300 

Auxiliary  to  Perkins  Institution, 92 

Returns  of, 106 

Kinds  of  public  schools,  and  keeping  of,  law  concerning, 195 

Latin  and  geometry  introduced  into  institute,    , 270 

Laurel  Hill  Park  Institute, 357 

Resolutions  concerning, 357 

Laws  of  1888,  employment  ticket,  under,  .        .        .     , 228 
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Laws,  school,  compilation  of,  from  Public  Statutes, 174 

Abstract  of: 

Attendance  of  cbildren  in  schools, 223 

Board  of  Education,  laws  concerning, 176 

Employment  of  children  and  regulations  respecting  them,     ....  228 

Normal  schools,  laws  concerning, 243-24'6 

Public  schools,  kinds  rfnd  keeping  of, 194 

School  funds,  laws  controlling, 189 

School  registers  and  returns  of  schools, 219 

State  scholarships, 247 

Teachers'  institutes  and  associations 185 

Details  of: 

Attendance  of  children  upon  school, 223 

Adjoining  towns,  attendance  in, 226 

Children  eight  to  fourteen  required  to  attend 223 

Color  not  to  exclude  from  school, 227 

Contagious  diseases  debar  from 227 

Exclusion  of  child,  reason  for,  required, 227 

Unlawful,  damages  for, 227 

Guardians' residence,  minors  may  attend  at,        .        .        .        .        .        .  226 

High  school,  admission  to,    .        .        . 225 

Private  schools,  approval  of, 225 

Residence,  place  of,  attending, 225 

Truant  officer  and  committee,  duties  of, 225 

Vaccination  required  of  all, 226 

Board  of  Education,  laws  concerning, 176 

Agents  of  Board,  duties  of , 181 

Blind  and  feeble-minded,  education  of, 184 

Deaf  and  dumb,  education  of, 182 

Grants  for  educational  purposes, 178 

Todd  fund, 178 

Members,  number  of, 176 

Normal  schools,  management  of, 182 

Private  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  returns  to,  .        .        .  182 

Registers  and  returns  prescribed  by, 179 

Secretary  and  his  duties 179 

Salary  of, 180 

Employment  of  children  and  regulations  respecting  them,     ....  228 

Age,  and  schooling  certificate  for, 230 

By  whom  signed, 231,  232 

Correct  age,  provision  as  to, 232 

Children  under  13,  not  to  be  employed, 229 

Children  under  16  without  education,  etc., 239 

Discharge  of  such,  provision  for 239 

Circuses,  etc.,  penalties  for  employing  in, 234 

Confinement  of  truants,  places  for, 237 

Commitment  of  truants,  term  of, 236 

Committees  to  report  to  secretary  concerning  provision  for  truants,   .        .  238 

County  truant  schools,  law  concerning 236 

Destitute  and  abandoned  children,  care  of, 240 

Discharge  of  children  committed  for  truancy, 238 

Disturbing  schools,  penalty  for, ,      .        .        .        .241 

Dog  tax  for  support  of  schools, 242 

Employment  of  truants,  penalty  for, 238 

Improper  literature,  discrimination  of, 241 

Injury  to  buildings  and  libraries,  penalty  for, 241,  242 
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Laws,  school,  details  of —  Continued. 

Employment  of  children —  Concluded.  pack 

License  for  shows  employing  children,  etc., •.  234 

Liquor,  sale  of,  restricted,         .        . 241 

Neglected  children,  care  and  education  of, .■        .  238 

Complaints  for  neglect  of,  who  make, 239 

Parents,  guardians  and  employees,  duties  of, 233 

Penalty  for  employing,  etc.,     .        .        .• .  234 

Truant  officers  and  factory  inspectors,  duties  of, 232 

Truant  children  and  absentees  from  school, 235 

Truant  officers,  school  committees  to  appoint 236 

Town  Ijy-laws  relating  to  truants, 235 

Under  fourteen,  when  employed,     .        .        .  , 229 

Certificate,  form  of,  for, 230 

Under  sixteen,  when  employed, 230 

Funds,  school,  laws  concerning, 189 

Massachusetts  school,  history  of,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  189 

Commissioners  of, 191 

Distribution  of  income  of,  law  of  1891, 192 

General  educational  purposes, 192 

Moneys  from  general  government  go  to  increase ,  192 

Towns  receiving,  what  do, 193 

Todd  Normal  School, 193 

Patriotic  exercises,  provision  for 242 

Public  schools,  kind  and  keeping  of, 194 

Bible  to  be  read  in  schools, .        .        .  211 

Conveyance  of  pupils 202 

Course  of  study  and  books,  committees  to  prescribe, 212 

Evening  schools, 197 

Evening  high  schools,  provision  for, 199 

Union,  in  districts, 199 

Female  assistants,  employment  of, 201 

Hand  tools,  purchase  of, .        .  195 

High  schools,  provision  for,     . 196 

Payment  of  tuition  in, 196 

Illiterate  minors,  provision  for, 197 

Physician's  certificate  concerning, '    .        .  198 

Industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,         . 199 

Industrial  schools,  maintenance  of, 200 

Kinds  of  school  studies  required  in,         .        .        .     ^ 195 

Money  to  be  raised  for  schools, 202 

Penalty  for  refusal  to  raise, 202 

Moral  instruction  required,       . 201 

Physiology,  teaching  of, 195 

School  funds  of  corporations 202 

Salaries  and  appropriations, 208 

Teachers'  tenure  of  office, 208 

Union  schools  for  two  or  more  towns, 198 

Schools  for  persons  over  twelve  years  old, 200 

Nautical,  provision  for, 200 

Union,  for  towns 200 

School  books,  change  of,      .        .        . 213 

Free  text-books,  advantage  of, 213 

School  committees,  election  and  powers  of, 203 

Filling  vacancies  in 205 

Increase  or  decrease  of, 207 

Pay  of, 214 
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School  committees  —  Concluded.  page 

Returns  made  by  old  board,     . 206 

Visits  to  schools,  when  made, 211 

School-houses,  location,  etc., 216 

Sanitary  conditions  of,  provisions  for, .        .  216 

Taking  lands  for, 218 

Town  to  determine  location, 217 

Use  of,  restricted, 218 

School  registers  and  returns, 219 

Clerks  of  city  and  town  to  receive, 219 

Penalty  for  failure  to  make  returns, 221,  222 

Registers  to  be  faithfully  kept, 220,  222 

Reports  of  Board  of  Education,  distribution  of, 222 

School  committee  to  certify  to  returns 219 

Signed  by  whom, 222 

School  reports,  printing  of, 221 

Superintendents  of  schools, 214 

State  aid  for  superintendents, 215 

Union  of  towns  to  employ  superintendents, 214 

Teachers'  election  and  examination, 208 

Authority  over  pupils,       ............  209 

Certificates  of  qualification  required, 210 

Compensation  fixed  by  committees, 209 

Dismissal  of, 210 

Normal  school  diplomas  in  lieu  of  certificates, 207 

Teachers'  institutes  and  associations, . 185 

State  and  county  associations,          .........  188 

Towns  where  held  since  establishment  of,       .        .        .    ■    .        .        .        .  185 

Licenses  for  shows  employing  children,  etc., 234 

Liquor,  sale  of,  restricted, 241 

Local  funds,  applied  to  public  schools, viii-lxxvii 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westborough, 166-lxxix 

Manual  training,  report  of  Board  concerning 12 

Martin,  Geo.  H.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 307 

Arithmetic,  abbreviation  of  course  in, 311 

Strictures  upon  kind  of  work  in  schools, 312 

Nature  study,  work  doing  in  Plymouth  County, 310 

Public  sentiment,  indifferent  to, 311 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  examinations  in, 312 

Conclusions  reached, 325 

Methods  of  instruction  in, 313 

Pupils'  work,  examples  of,       .        .      ■ 313-325 

Training  schools,  of  temporary  use,    .        . 309 

Work  of,  in  Essex  and  Plymouth  counties, 309 

Membership  of  public  schools,  statistics  of, ii-lxxiv 

Averages  of,  for  ten  years, 54 

Towns  having  over  and  under  ninety  per  cent,  of,  in  attendance,      ...  63 

Middlesex  and  Barnstable  counties,  agent's  work  in, 295 

Supervision,  under  laws  of  1854  and  1888, 295 

Truancy  and  truant  schools, 297 
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Schools  and  truancy,  agent's  report  on,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  297 

Union  of  towns  to  employ  superintendent, 214 

Unlawful  exclusion  of  children  from  school,  damages  for, 227 

Vaccination,  requirement  of,  by  law, 226 

Ventilation  in  Normal  Art  School,  means  of, 45 

Visitors  to  normal  schools  : 

Bridgewater, 18 

Framingham, 28 

Salem 31 

State  Normal  Art, 47 

Westfield 38 

Worcester, ■ 43 

Walton,  Geo.  A.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 293 

Private  schools  of  State  (see  Secretary's  report,  105-167),         ....  298 

Analj'sis  of  statistics  of, '       .        .        .  298 

Attendance  upon,  increase  in, 300 

Distribution  of  increase,  among  classes  of  schools, 301 

Classification  and  number  of, 299 

Conclusions,  general,  concerning, 304 

Increase  in  attendance,  distributed, 301 

Studies,  in  what  language  taught, 304 

Supervision  of  schools, 295 

Teachers,  number  and  wages, 303 

Truancy  artd  truant  schools, 297 

Work  of,  general  statement  concerning, 295 

Westfield  Normal  School, "       .        .  32 

Building,  new,  description  of, 37 

Greenough,  J.  C,  principal, 32 

Instructors,  with  studies, 32 

Statistics  of,  for  1890-91, 35 

Visitors  to, 38 

Worcester  County  truant  school, 260 

Worcester  Normal  School,  report  on, 39 

Dormitory  and  dwelling-house, 41 

Instructors,  with  studies, 39 

Nature  studies  by  observation, 40 

Primary  class,  necessity  for, 40 

Russell  E,  Harlow,  principal, 39 

Statistics  of,  for  1890-91, 42 

Visitors  to, 43 

Work  and  duties  of  agents, 181 

Of  agent  in  Barnstable  and  Middlesex  counties, 295 

Of  agent  in  Berkshire,  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties,         .        .        .        .  355 

Of  agent  in  Bristol,  Norfolk  and  Dukes  counties 329 

Of  agent  in  Essex,  Plymouth,  Suffolk  and  Nantucket  counties,        .        .        .  309 

Of  agent  in  Worcester  and  Hampden  counties, 344 

Secretary's  report  upon 272 

Work  of  superintendents  commended, 335 


